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PREFACE. 



In ofiering the following volumes to the 
Public, the Author would by no means be 
imderstood as courting any competition with 
the more able and elaborate works of his con- 
temporaries. To all the British historians of 
the Peninsular War, he has been brgely in- 
debted, and it would ill become him to speak 
of their labours, otherwise than with respect 
The works of Colonel Jones, and Colonel 
Napier, display a very high degree of talent 
and ingenuity; and that of Mr. Southey, 
considered as a vast magazine of facts, labo- 
riously collected, and embodied in a narrative 
of uniform clearness, may be considered as a 
valuable addition to our literature. 
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Yet, admitting the merit of these writers, 
it appeared to the author, that their accounts 
of the Peninsular War were calculated rather 
for the closet of the professional student, than 
for the great mass of the public, who are lit^ 
tie likely to feel interested in any dry or 
lengthened detail of accessory incidents, or to 
enter very deeply into the intricacies of military 
discussion; and that there was still want- 
ing a work which should introduce to the 
intimate acquaintance of the great body of 
the people, the events of one of the most 
memorable periods in the history of their 
country, which should difluse and imprint, 
more widely and more deeply, a fitting pride 
in the great achievements of the British arms, 
and render Englishmen more familiar with the 
circumstances of the most splendid and impor- 
tant triumph ever gained by the supporters of 
liberty, justice, and the rights of man, in op- 
posing the gigantic usurpation of wild and 
profligate ambition. 



^ To furnish such a work has been the object 
H of the author of these Annals. That he has 
H succeeded he cannot Hatter himself; yet he 
H trusts that he has at least deserved the credit 

■ of having detailed the occurrences of the war 

■ with fiumess and impartiahty ; and that he 
I has, in no instance, made Iiis work subservient 
I to the dictates of national bigotry or unworthy 
I prejudice. 

To any peculiar qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken, the author of these vol- 
umes makes no pretension. A few years of 
his early life were spent in the army — when he 
had the good fortune to be present in some of 
the great battles which it has now fallen to him 
to describe. He was thus enabled to acquire, 

I by personal observation, a knowledge of many 
important localities, which he trusts will oc- 
casionally be found to have produced a bene- 
fidal influence on his narrative. Of any other 
advantages he is unaware ; and the ciicum- 

■ stance of the present work being given anony- 
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mously to the world, may be taken as an ac- 
knowledgment that the opinions which it con- 
tains could derive nothing of authority from 
the name of its author. Were it otherwise, 
however, he would prefer that these opinions 
should stand or fall without extrinsic support ; 
and he is aware of none which he is not prepar- 
ed to relinquish, whenever, by more able rea- 
soners, they shall be shown to be erroneous. 

In a work embracing so vast a variety of 
detail, it is scarcely possible to hope that com- 
plete accuracy has been attained. The author 
trusts, however, that he will be found to have 
fallen into few important errors ; and he sub- 
mits the present work to the judgment of the 
public, not with confidence certainly, but with 
no wish to deprecate the severity of any cen- 
sure to which it may be found liable. 

Toulouse, 2d September, 1829. 



NOTE. 

In the first volame will be found references 
to an Appendix which does not exist. It has 
been omitted, on the ground that the documents 
referred to were easy of access, and not suffi- 
ciently important to warrant the addition of an- 
other volume, which the introduction of an Ap- 
pendix would have rendered necessary. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 



The Amials of neighbonriDg nations seldom pre- chap.i. 
sent a contrast more striking, than that exhibited """"^ 
by the History of France and Spain, for the 
twenty years preceding the commencement of 
the Peninsular War. During that period, France 
had become the theatre of a vast and terrible 
revolation ; the whole fabric of her government 
had been overthrown ; society had been re- 
daced to its original elements ; and, amid tor- 
rents of blood shed on field and scaffold, she 

VOL. I. A 



2 FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

CHAP. I. had passed from despotism to anarchy, and from 
^"""-"^ anarchy had again subsided into despotism. 

These mighty changes had not flowed slowly 
onward, borne as it were on the progressive 
current of events, into gradual and almost im- 
perceptible development. They had at once 
borst on the world, in all the suddenness and 
terror of the earthquake or the tornado. Their 
causes, it is true, had been long in operation, but 
they had wrought in secrecy and silence ; and 
mankind stood aghast at a catastrophe so un- 
looked-for and appalling, whose overwhelming 
force and magnitude seemed to set all human 
e£Ports to impede its progress at defiance. 

It was impossible that the consequences of so 
tremendous a convulsion should be confined to 
France : they were felt in every zone and region 
of the earth. Kings trembled on their thrones, 
and nobles in their palaces ; while nations^ par- 
taking of the endemic delirium of the hour, 
were prepared to burst the chains which had 
hitherto enthralled them^ and hail the advent 
of that political millennium, which they ima- 
gined had already dawned in hurricani^ and tem- 
pest. 

All the governments of Europe became par- 
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takers, in a large degree, of the general alarm ; chap. i. 
and endeavoured, with natural anxiety, to avoid 
being drawn into a vortex so wide and over- 
whelming. In community of interest they found 
a common bond of union ; and war was resorted 
to, as the only means of escape from those 
dangers, the near approach of which they had 
witnessed with dismay. A general confederacy 
of the European monarchies was formed against 
France, and the restoration of the Bourbons to 
the throne, was the avowed end to which the 
hostilities of the alliance were directed. 

To such an interference in her domestic gov- 
ernment, it was not to be expected that France 
would tamely submit. Though torn by the 
strife of faction, and distracted by internal con- 
vulsion, she displayed, in her relations with 
foreign powers, a vigour, a fearlessness, and a 
promptitude to repel or retaliate aggression, 
which the feebleness and insecurity of her go- 
vernment at home gave little reason to expect. 
In the war which followed, the star of France 
prevaOod, and that of the Allies grew dim be- 
fore it. The energies of the Republic, under 
the guidance of the great military leaders 
whom the revolution had called from obscur- 
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CHAP. I. ity to Stations of prominence and command, 
" were directed against her enemies with decided 

vigour and success. The league was soon broken; 
one by one the members of the Alliance were 
encountered and overthrown; and, on the re- 
turn of peace, France, triumphant at all points, 
remained undisputed mistress of a large acces- 
sion of territory, and of an almost overwhelm- 
ing influence in the whole political relations of 
continental Europe. 

Great Britain alone remained among her ene- 
mies, unhumbled and unsubdued. Mistress of 
the sea, while the arms of France were every- 
where triumphant on land, it seemed as if earth 
and ocean were divided against each other, in 
vast and interminable conflict. While the boun- 
daries of their respective elements seemed to 
assign to either belligerent his peculiar sphere 
of triumph, and to prescribe- the limits of his 
sway, there existed few points of contact on 
which the strength of these mighty combatants 
could be matched in final and decisive struggle. 
£ach seemed armed against his enemy in mail 
of impenetrable proof; and France having suo- 
ceeded in compelling the continental powers to 
withdraw from their alliance with England, the 
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^^ar gradually degenerated on both sides, into a chap, h 
xrar of petty enterprises, attended only by oom- 
]>aratiTely unimportant results. 

In the meantime, the power of France, which, 
:£*om the period of the Reyolution, had been pro- 
^essively increasing, had become apparently con- 
solidated by time and conquest. Her government 
liad at length assumed a form of sufficient perma- 
nence and consistency, to warrant an expectation, 
<m the part of Ehigland, that the national faith, if 
solemnly pledged by treaty, would not, as here- 
tofore, be sacrificed to popular clamour, or be 
disregarded amid the strife of contending fac- 
tions. It was, at lea£rt, obvious to all reasonable 
observers, that whatever changes the internal 
government of France might yet be destined 
to undergo, these could proceed only from with- 
in, and could neither be accelerated nor retarded 
1)y hostile aggression from without. Both parties 
had, in truth, become tired of a contest which 
occasioned a continued outpouring of blood and 
treasure, but which held out to neither, any pros- 
pect of a brilliant or advantageous result. Pacific 180S. 
overtures were made and accepted ; and, by the 
ooBclusion of the treaty of Amiens, the sword 
was again returned to its scabbard, and the 
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€HAP. I. world, for a brief interral, enjoyed tranquillity 

'85!!, and repose. 

While France had thus become the theatre, not 
only of a political, but of a mighty moral revolu- 
tion, and was exercising an irresistible control 
on the destinies of Europe, Spain had partaken 
in nothing of the intellectual vigour and advance- 
ment which had long exerted a silent but power- 
ful influence on the surrounding nations. The 
moral energy, the proud and chivalrous gal- 
lantry, the spirit of heroic enterprise, by whic)i> 
in the better and brighter ages of her history, her 
character was so strongly marked, had, for cen- 
turies, been gradually on the decline ; and the 
Spanish people, long habituated to despotism both 
political and religious, were still surrounded by 
an atmosphere of bigotry and darkness, which the 
light, dawning in the intellectual horizon of other 
nations, had been unable to penetrate. In the 
case of Spain, ignorance and misgovemment had 
produced their natural e£Pect ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the formidable magnitude of her physical 
resources, she had gradually fallen from the pro- 
minent station she once held in the foremost rank 
of European nations, to that of a secondary 
power. 
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During the greater part of the reign of Charles chap. i. 
tke Third, the goyemment of Spain had fol- *' 

lowed the true policy, dictated at once by her 
geographical position, and her deficiency in of- 
fensive power, in withdrawing, as much as 
possible, from all participation in the contests 
in which the other nations of Europe were 
embroiled. Bounded by France on the north, 
and on the east and south by the sea, the 
acquisition of Portugal and Gibraltar were the 
only projects of European aggrandizement to 
which the ambition of her rulers could be ra- 
tionally extended ; and, in the execution of such 
sdbemes of conquest, she could not but be aware 
that the whole maritime and military force of 
England would be exerted in opposition to her 
views. Ekigland, therefore, she had been ac- 
customed to regard as the chief obstacle to the 
saccess.of her ambition; and, actuated by dislike, 
heightened perhaps by difference of religion, com- 
mercial jealousies, and the great naval superiority 
of Britain, the government of Spain had been uni- 
formly more prompt to engage in hostilities with 
that power, than any other with whom, in the oc- 
casional jarring of interest or policy, she might be 
brought into collision. France, on the other band^ 
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CHAP. I. was DatamUy indicatied, by her power and proxi- 
""""^^ mity, either as the most powerful ally of j^aio, 
or her most formidable enemy. Through France 
ahme was the Spanish territory vulnerable to 
the rest of Europe; while no alliance with 
odier powers could afford protection from her 
. hostility. 

Under the ministry of Florida ij^anca, Spain, 
instigated by France, had taken part in the war 
between Great Britain and her colonies, and 
made a vigorous attempt to regain the fortress 
of Gibraltar. In this she fituled ; and, after a pro- 
tracted war, in which h^r best energies had been 
exhausted with inadequate effect, she at lei^|1li 
retired from a contest, of which the onlyfavonr- 
1788. Me result was the restoration of Minorca send 
the Floridas. 

Immediately before the breaking out of tlie 
Frendi Revolution, CSiaries the Fourth, by the 
death of his father, had succeeded to the throne 
1788. of Spain. Alarmed, in common with othw sov- 
ereigns, ait the new and startHng doctrines, both 
political and religious, of which the revolution- 
ary government proclaimed itself at once the 
partisan and the apostle, Charles acceded to the 
genend coofeder^y then forming in Eurc^pe^ 
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and declared n-ar againHt France. In the boe- c 
.t3iti«s which followed, Spain was eminently nn- ' 
'fnccessful, and compelled to act only on the de- 
iftneivc. The anuy of the Republic crossed the 
Pyrenees, rednced tte fortresses of San Fer- 
wndo de Fig'ueras and St. Sebastian, and, after 
'defeating the Spanish force in several engage- 
JMents, became masters of the Biscayan provinces 
-nd the kingdom of Navarre. Charles, who saw 
vith diamay the whole northern portion of hi§ 
kingdom already in possession of the en«ny, has- 
tened to supplicate for peace. The prayer of the 
8|taniah monarch was granted by the Republic ; 
nd, by the treaty of Basle, Charles was again 
mtored to the soverei|pity of his conij^uered pro- 
vmces, on condition of Ids relinquishing to France 
Ae Spanish portion of St. Domingo. 

Once more at peace, and relieved from the fear 
«f present invasion, the government uf Spain lost 
t» time in disbanding her armies, and resigning 
iicself to the enjoyment of an insecure and de- 
fcnceleBs repose. While the whole population 
li France were training to the use of arms, the 
Spanish monarch, by a sort of inexplicable fatui- 
ty, was depressing the military spirit of his peo- 
^e, and depriving himself of all means of prompt 
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CHAP. I. and efficacious resistance to future encroachment 
or invasion. No measures were taken to strength- 
en his north^Ti frontier, or to repair the fortresses 
which had hecome dilapidated by the operation^ 
of the late war ; and all the precautions neces- 
sary for the future security of his kingdom 
were neglected. The dreamy tranquillity of 
Charles, however, was not destined to be of 
long duration. Having placed himself at the 
mercy of France, he was speedily called on to 
take part in the war which that country wa» 
again waging against England. The consequence 
was that the naval power of Spain was encoun- 
, tered and overthrown, that her conunerce wa» 
ruined, her treasury drained of its resources, and 
the intercourse with her colonies rendered pre- 
carious and uncertain. 

The peace of Amiens, which had been regard- 
ed by either party as little more than a tempo- 
rary cessation of hostilities, was, as if by mutual 
consent, soon broken. France and England, the 
rival and gigantic powers into whose hands were 
conunitted the destinies of the world, had again 
unsheathed the sword ; and it depended on the 
issue of the approaching conflict, whether the 
chains, by which Europe was already encircle^ 
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shonld be riveted or snapped in twaia. In sue 
circDmstances, it was the natural poli»\y of Spain ion* 'l 
to hace remained neutral. In common with the 
other weaker countries of Europe, she would 
gladly have kept aloof from a contest which in- 
volved the certainty of immediate sacrifice, while 
its eventual advantages were only distant and 
contingent. In a war, however, of such a char- 
acter, and with objecta so vast as the liberation or 
snbjection of the world, it was not tw be expected 
that the rights of neutral powers should be held 
sacred and inviolate. To remain neutral was, in 
truth, to encounter all the hazards and sacrifices 
of war, without participation of its benefits ; and 
the minor states of Europe soon found them- 
selves absorbed in the eddies of a whirlpool, and 
cwried involuntarily forward by an impetus, at 
once rapid and resistless. 

It was not long before the eyes of Spain wore 
opened to the bold and decisive policy of the bel- 
ligerents. While yet at peace with both parties, Oct. 5. 
four Spanish frigates, loaded with treasure from 
America, were captured by an English squadron, 
without any declaration of war. By this fla- 
gnnt act of national piracy, Spain was at onc« 
driven into the arms of France, and war against 
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12 WAR mm GSXAT KUTAIir. 

CHAP. I. Oreat Biitam inunediatdy decbrBcL She 
-^^ that, for s»e<m»«lanw»natabl«pap<N»,d.. 
had beeD made the objeet not merely of rMmrj 
iNit of insalt ; and the unprincipled aggression of 
England drew from the whole Spanish natSMi m 
hnrst of indig^nant hatred, wliioh the policy of 
France led her, by ererymeans, to cheriA and 
prolong. 
180&. The throne of France was now filed by I^ 

poieon ; and the ascendency of his master^nind 
canftribiEted to nret yet more strongly the fetfeen 
by which Spain was already shadded. Tfat tona 
atfir«t assmned by the new Emperor, was in. 
tended to lull the Spanish government into stiM 
deeper seoority ; and it succeeded. AssmrnnDSS 
of friendship, «nd promises of support, were made 
with a profusion, and an apparent waamth which 
seemed to warrant their s^loerity; and they 
were received by Charies, with a credulity quite 
in harmany with the general imbecUity nf hb 
character. 

Hie minister to whose hands the reins of go- 
vernment had long been intrusted, was Don 
JMianuel Godoy ; and surely never was there a 
seryant less <|ua]]fied by character and talaits, 
to compensate for the deficiencies ot his maater. 



DON UANCEL GODOV. 

Rused by the !ilidt attachment nf the Qneen ( 
from the situatiou of a private g^eiilleman to the ' 
hiffkest ratik and office of the state, he hrought 
ta the tadt of ^ orernbg a grt^&t nation, a narrow 
icoltivated mind, a grovelling and selfish 
l^irit. He was a mun alike devoid of principle 
and finniiesB ; and tiie only proof of talent ex- 
Uiiled in hb unfortunate career, must be soug&t { 
« the ascendency, Miiich, under every change of ,1 
BTcumstance, he appears to have maintained om I 
die minds of Charles and his consort. By theu 
first created Due d'Alcudia, a 
honour of the treaty of Baale^ 
Miich he had been chiefly instrumental iu ma- \ 
dnding, Principe de la Paz. To his hands 
vera oammitted the direction and patronage 
of all the departments of the state. Every 
honour in the power of the monarch to bestow 
ins lavished on the favourite. By his marriage 
nilfa Marie Therege de Bourbon, the niece of-, 
Charles, he was elevated to the rank of royalty; 
nd the state aud ms^iticence of his egtablisb- 
ment were such as had never before been affect- 
ed by n subject. 

Some men there are, who, what) c^ed on by 
Greats to figure in a new and higher sphere of 



14 DON MANUEL OODOT. 

CHAP. I. action than that for which they were originally 

destined, experience a proportionate expansion 
xouo* 

of intellect and power — ^in whom new energies 

are elicited by the dangers and the difficoltieiy 
which, perhaps by a wise dispensation, are 
fated to surround and darken the paths of. glory 
and ambition. Such a man was not Godoy. 
In him power called only into development the 
baser and more grovelling passions of his nar 
tnre, while all the higher impulses by which 
humanity is graced and ennobled, slept on in 
undisturbed repose. Under the sway of soch 
a person it was impossible that Spain should pros- 
per. The honour of the country was sacrificed, 
her vital interests were disregarded, and the whole 
functions of the government of a great nation 
were made to converge towards a single point-— 
the gratification of an unprincipled favourite. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a court more 
thoroughly dissolute and degraded than that 
of Madrid under the administration of Oodoy. 
Those only received his favours who pandered to 
his vices; and all in any degree distinguished by 
wisdom, virtue, or patriotism, were treated with 
contumely and neglect. It has been said that 
he was corrupted by France ; yet, there are many 
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portions of his public conduct and policy at va- chap. i. 
riance with such a supposition. Grodoy's was 
not a lofty ambition : the rank, the wealth, the 
.power he already enjoyed, afforded ample means 
of sordid gratification, and engrossed the capa- 
cities of his nature. France had no bribe of 
magnitude sufficient to secure the services of a 
man whose highest aspirations were already 
sated, to whom future glory, when weighed 
against present ^ enjoyment, was but as dust in 
the balance. 

For some benefits, however, and these of no 
trifling magnitude, it is but justice to confess 
that Spain has been indebted to the administra- 
tion of Grodoy. He increased and accelerated 
the impulse of the national industry by patron- 
age and encouragement. He extended his pro- 
tection to artists and men of science ; and it was 
iaa great measure through his influence and exer- 
tions that vaccination became general in Spain, 
and was subsequently conununicated to her pos- 
sessions in America. Under his administration 
' the Inquisition lost its terrors ; works of national 
utility were encouraged and promoted ; and vig- 
orons and judicious measures were adopted to 
prevent the dissemiiaation~ of infectious disease* 



16 CHARLBi THE TOiniTH. 

CHAP. I. Let the oenBnret of the historiaiiytiiereforeymltlM 
diaracter off Godoj be serere but 
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While he display! the darker and more promi* 

nent features of his character in dieir true col* 
oars, let him also do justice to those better qnal^ 
ities, by which, in other circomstanoes, it might 
hare been brightened and redeemed. 

Of Charles it would be yet greater injnstiee 
to speak in terms of unmitigated reproadu None 
of the elements of greatness were mingled in his 
composition, and his virtues and his vices were 
alike those of an imbecile intdleet. NatoraUy 
timid and irresolute, yet of a character in 
whidh was mingled mndi of kindness and bene- 
Tolence, Charles, had his lot been cast in calmer 
and more peaceM times, might have reigned in 
tranquil insignifieance, by no means unfaTonr- 
ably distinguii^ed among the tenants of the 
Spanish throne. But his powers were prodigi- 
ously disproportioned to the task imposed on 
him by the irresistihle progress of events* With 
fixvoanng breezes, and on a summer sea, he migiit 
have guided the vessel of the state prosperously 
on her voyage^ but when the elements were 
abroad in their discord, it required another and 
morepowerfiil aim, to steer her safely into port. 
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It was impossible for any minister to be more chap. i. 
generally impopnlar than Gknloy. The ancient 
nobiUty r^arded him as an upstart ; and were 
alike indignant at his elevation and jealous of his 
power. By the people at hu^e he was consider- 
ed the source of all the misfortunes and the degra- 
dation by whidi^ since his accession to power, the 
l^panish name and arms had been stained and hum- 
bled. The party thus opposed to thp £eiyourite» 
though stnmg in numbers were yet stronger in 
the rank and influence of their leader. Ferdinand 
Prince of Asturias, the heir-apparent to the 
tibrone, hadnaturaUy regarded theelevation of €k>- 
doy Willi indignation and disgust. Hissentimento 
were no sooner known than the party opposed 
to the minister rallied round him as their leader. 
Under any other than a despotic government it 
would have been impossible for Grodoy to have 
retamed his situation in opposition to the public 
Foioe. He must at once have been driven into 
retirement with ignominy and disgrace. But it 
IB not the least disadvantage of an absolute and 
voradtigated monarchy, that it is cut o£F from all 
symp athy and communion with the people ; that 
tiie g^ovemors and the governed are not '^ bounds 
^mch to ea<^, by niatural sympathy ;'' that the 



18 DISORDERS OF THE OOTSRNMENT* 

CHAP. I. portents of approaching eclipse are unseen or dis- 
-^ regarded, tiU the earth is ghrouded in d«fa.«^ 
and monarchs are <' perplexed by fear of change,** 
which it is no longer in their power to avert. 
1806. In 1806 the disorders of the government had 

at length reached their height : the army, un- 
paid and without equipment, was clamorous and 
undisciplined ; the navy, which in the preced- 
ing reign was formidable, both in point of num- 
bers and efficiency,, had been annihilated at 
Trafalgar ; the finances were deranged ; the 
treasury exhausted ; and commerce, by the war 
with England, almost utterly destroyed. Spam 
had in truth become a mere dependent on France; 
and the French ruler, far from compassionating 
her difficulties, still continued to exact fresh sa- 
crifices, and compliances more humble. 

Grodoy was now frdly aware of the perils of 
his situation ; and, could Spain, by any peacefql 
effort of diplomacy, have been detached frx>m 
her dangerous and inglorious dependence op 
France, he would gladly have again raised her 
from thraldom, and have unbound the igno- 
ble shackles from her limbs. But the difficulties 
of his situation had become far beyond his feeUe 
powers to overcome. On the one hand, the neg* 
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lect of all warlike preparation on the part of chap. i. 
Spain, the dilapidated state of her frontier for- "TZZZ' 
tresses, the total want of the munitions necessa- 
ry for the defence of her territory if subjected 
to invasion, withheld him from openly adopting^ 
any measure which might incur the hostility of 
France. On the other hand, from the advanced 
age of the long, and the aversion of the heir-ap- 
parent, he could not but contemplatef the proba* 
bility of a speedy termination to his power. He 
naturally feared the hostility of an injured 
people, and dreaded the arrival of the moment 
when, no longer protected by the shield of regal 
authority, he should be left the defenceless ob- 
ject of popular indignation. 

Stimulated by such fears, Grodoy felt it neces- 
sary to condliate public opinion, by the adoption 
oi some immediate measure in unison with the 
general feeling of the nation. He accord-- 
ingly proceeded to concert with the Russian and 
Portuguese ambassadors at Madrid, a plan of 
oomlnned aggression on the territory of France. 
The details of this project it is now curious to 
contemplate. It was proposed that hostile prepar* 
ations should be made simultaneously at num4r» 
oils and distant points, and should be conducted 



20 PROJEGT OF DTTENDBD ATTACK. 

CHAP. I. with midb lecreey as to elude tbe obeerratioii of 
igQg Napoleon, then actively engaged in thowar 
Pruasia. Spain and Portugal were to unite 
forces against the common enemj. 'Arrange- 
m^its were to be made for assembling a large 
army in the ports of Great Britain, whidi, on a 
given signal, was to be landed on the north <^ 
Spain. The operations on land were to be s^ 
ported by A naval armament of overwheinung 
magnitude ; and, by a simultaneous movemenl in 
the north of Europe, Russia was to advance to 
the relief of Germany, with her whole military 
power. 

In such circumstances, before the armies of 
Napoleon, engaged in distant operations, ooidd . 
be concentrated for the defence of the Idngdom, 
the allies were unexpectedly to cross the Pyre- 
nees, and, marching direct for Paris, to gain 
possession of the capital. By these measifires it 
was conceived, that a sudden and dedsive blow 
would be strode in the vital part wh^w France 
was at once most vulnerable and defenceless. 

Sudi were the projects of the Prince of Pestoe; 
and small as the chance might be of maturing, 
under any circumstances, a scheme so widely ra- 
mified, and depending on so many oontangenfliea 
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PROCLAMATION OF GODOV. 

for its coropletion, without exciting the sDspicions chaP' i-| 

of Napoleon, all hope of enccess was at ooce ' 
blighted by hig own rashneES and precipitation. 

Before any of the necessary arrangements had 
been made, nay even before the powers most 
interested had been apprized of the part allotted 
to them in the projected scheme of hostilities, a 
prodamatioQ was issued by Godoy, exhorting all 
loyal Spaniards to take arms, and rally round the 
throne of their sovereign. Circular letters were 
irritten to the bishops and civil functionaries of 
the proYiDces, urging them to excite the ardour 
of the people in the cause of their country. The 
nation, thus called on to defend their sovereign, 
fionld perceive no new danger which threatened 
'his throne. The manifesto indicated no enemy 
against whom tliey were to arm. They were 
told of no insult or aggression which it had be- 
come necessary to repress or to revenge. The 
dangers of which it spoke were too indefinite 
and shadowy to louse the fears or passions of 
the people. Its motives and its euds were alike 
-reOed in an obscurity they were unable to pene- 
trate. The nation wondered and were silent. 

The astonishment excited by this warlike demon- 
stration was not confined to Spain. Europe was 
VOL. r. A 3 
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CHAP. I. unprepared for the loud note of gratuitous defiance 
so suddenly sounded from Madrid. No alliiuioe had 
heen formed^ no treaty condnded, no pr^iamtkHi 
made for any combined attadk on the power of 
France. Even the ministers of Spun at the Idr- 
eign courts, were left wholly in the dark as to 
the views and projects of Grodoy. The Rnssiaii 
and Portuguese ambassadors on the -appearance 
of this unseasonable proclamation, lost no time 
in attempting to vindicate themselves from the 
suspicion of a connivance, which could not Jul 
to draw down upon their governments the 'in- 
dignation of Napoleon. They denied hmg 
privy to its contents, and carefully avoided com- 
mitting themselves, by any future negotiations, 
to the discretion of a man so manifestly deficient 
in all the qualities of a statesman. 

It was upon the field of Jena that Napoleon 
received this proclamation — with what feelings 
may readily be conceived. That which to Eu- 
rope appeared vague and mysterious, to him 
was abundantly intelligible. He at once appre- 
ciated the policy of Charles and his minister ; 
and then it was, as he afterwards declared, thait 
he first resolved on the subjugation of tibe 
Peninsula. 



^^ In the meanwhile, the French Amhaseador at chap. i. 
Madrid presented an iudig;nant remonstrance on ~" 

e perfidious and vacillating' policy of the Span- 
fa government ; and Godoy, ansiotu to escape if 
iBiible from the conseq^uences of his rashness 
iplied by humble assurances that the warlike 
preparadons called for by the proclamation, were 
intended as a mere defensive measure against 
Emperor of Morocco, who, instigated by the 
Intrigues, and emboldened by the protection of 
JEng'Iand, might possibly attempt a descent on 
Andalusia Napoleon, still engaged in a contest . 
vhich required a cuncentration of his resources, 
4eemed it politic to receive this lame and impro- 
) explanation as satisfactory. His vows of 
eance slept ; but they were soon destined to 
Bwake from slamber. 

The peace of Tilsit, which speedily followed Aiig;uBt. 
these events, left the French Emperor at full 
liberty to pursue his ambitious projects with re- 
gard to the Peninsula. He assembled a lai^e 
army on the Garonne, and weakened the de- 
lensive powers of Spain, by exacting still lar- 
ger drafts from her army than she had yet 
been called on to furnish. Sixteen thousand of 
lier best-disciplined troops, under the command 
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24 PEACE OF TILSIT. 

CHAP. I. of the Marquis de Romana, were inarched into 
~~~ the north of Germany, and another diyision were 
employed in the occupation of Etmria. WhQe 
matters were thns silently but rapidly verging 
toward the catastrophe. Napoleon continued to 
express his approbation of the conduct of Charles, 
and to lavish testimonies of his favour on Grodoy. 
Whether the Spanish monarch and his minion 
were really deceived by these hollow appearances 
of esteem, it would boot little to ascertain. They 
were already in the net of the spoiler, and. so 
involved in its multiplied convolutions that es- 
cape was impossible. 

No submission, however abject, no resistance, 
however prompt and energetic, could possibly 
have rescued Spain. It is not improbable that Ae 
fall of the Bourbons had already been decreed. 
Accustomed as Napoleon had been to the en- 
joyments of gratified ambition, he felt perhaps 
a new excitement to his pride in the idea that 
the plebeian brows of a scion of his house^ should 
be graced by one of the highest and most ancient 
crowns of Europe. It was yet something to. a 
spirit like his, to raise to the level of the no- 
blest of the earth all those whose veins were 
filled with blood kindred to his own. It was 
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yet more than this, by a striking act of violent chap. i. 
and decisive volition, to prove to Europe, that 
henceforward her law was to be found in the 
arbitrary fiat of her master. But it was most 
of all to beat down, and trample in the dust, the 
descendants of an hundred kings ; to display the 
fbU measure of his contempt for those hereditary 
{Hrejudices, before which the world had hitherto 
bent in reverence and submission; to stand forth 
in the indefeasible dignity of his own majestic 
spirit, with aU the moral and intrinsic attributes 
<xf sovereignty concentrated in his person, as the 
man, marked out by nature, whose brow could 
alone suj^rt the diadem, or whose arm feould 
wield the sceptre of the world. 

Whether the course of Napoleon, with regard 
to Spain, was influenced by the instigations of 
an ambition so wild and reckless, is one of 
ihose problems probably never destined to be 
8<dved. It is at least certain, there were other 
motives, and those of cogency more powerful 
and immediate, to urge him forward on that 
course of pcdicy which was to terminate in the 
deposition of the Bourbons. 

In deciding on the immediate annexation of 
Spain, as an appanage of his empire, Napolecm, 
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26 THE MOTIVES BY WHICR 

CHAP. I. by many of the political reasoners of the day, han 

been held guilty, not only of an unprincipled 

outrage on the law of nations, but of being influ- 
enced in his proceedings towards that power, by 
the mere blind and vague stimulus of conquest 
<< Spain," say such reasoners, " feeble and inof- 
fensive, was already in his power. Her troops 
had fought in the same ranks with his own ; her 
resources had been drained to enrich his trea- 
sury, and were still at his command. What then 
had he to gain by outraging the feelings of a 
people so little capable of disturbing his security, 
or by deposing a dynasty which he could bend so 
easily to all the purposes of his ambition ?" 

The answer is, much. Over such a monarch as 
Charles, and such a minister as Godoy, Napoleon 
well knew he could exercise no ascendency but 
that of fear. While his armies continued to ad- 
vance, as they had hitherto done, in the career 
of conquest, he had nothing to dread from Spain, 
and he had dreaded nothing. But he also well 
knew, that, should the tide of battle change, 
should the flood of success, on which lie had hi- 
therto floated on from attack to victory — ^from 
victory to conquest, ebb again from beneath 
him, Spain would be among the first of the 
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surrounding nations to unsheath the sword, and chap. i. 
raise the battle-cry on his declining fortunes. ^ 

The proclamation of Godoy had given sufficient 
indication of her future policy, should adverse 
contingencies occur to shake the stabQity of his 
govemnient, or weaken its power. 

Had the views of Napoleon, therefore, been di<- 
rected merely to the present, he could have beheld, • 
in the degraded state of the Peninsula, nothing to 
excite his alarm. But, regarding the future secur- 
rity of a widely extended empire, he could scarcely 
fail to consider the acquisition of Spain, as a mea- 
sure essential to its permanence. The vast increase 
of territory which France had acquired by con- 
quest, in Italy, and beyond the Rhine, rendered it 
necessary to her safety, that the circuit of her do- 
minion should be proportionably enlarged in those 
quarters from which, by a sudden and unexpected 
invasion, an army might advance into the very 
centre of the kingdom. On this subject the rea- 
soning of General Foy appears unanswerable :— • 
" Spain presses on France," says that able-^ 
would we could likewise add impartial and un- 
prejudiced — writer, " in a way which differs whol- 
\tf from every other pressure. Surrounded by 
the sea, and in contact only with a feeble neigh- 

2 



28 DANGER TO FRANCE 

CHAP. I, bour, Spain has nothing to fear from any lateral 
"Trrr" aggression, and, should she become the enemy 
of France, can bear down with all her strength 
on the northern frontier. — Napoleon knew, thai 
behind the Pyrenees a generons nation had 
preserved its energy, and had not sunk into de* 
gradation, even under the long oppression of a 
government inglorious abroad and despotic at 
home. He knew all that might be expected 
from the people, and especially from the peo- 
ple of the sonth, when governed in unieon 
with their passions, and within the sphere of 
their moral impressions. A man might arise 
who would regenerate Spain ; a prince might 
reign, who would suffer it to be regenerated ; a 
palace revolution, a popular tumult, might give 
the impulse. It was not written in the book of 
fate, that Spain should be always ruled by a weak 
king, a shameless queen, and a contemptil^ fav- 
ourite. While the eagles of France were flying 
to the banks of the Danube^ and urging their 
course towards the Vistula, an enemy was at 
her gates on the south. The empire, which is 
so deeply vulnerable on one point, is strong no 
'where. The increase of territory ought to be 
effected by concentric additions, and simultane'^ 
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« 

ously on all dides* The ITreiicli armies, when chap. i. 
fighting in Poland, Bohemia> and Austria) Iniglit — ~r 
be tamed by an enemy's army which present- ^^' 
ed itself on the frontier of the Pyrenees, he* 
cause that army would he the nearest to Paris% 
The centre of a kingdom is, in fhct, the arc 
and huttress of its military power. Was not, 
then, the ahsolnte and firmly-guaranteed suh- 
mission of Spain, a natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the extension of France heyond her 
nAtund limits, the Alps and the Rhine ? Such 
were the thoughts suggested to Napoleon hy the 
idle proclamation of Grodoy/* 

The first step taken hy Napoleon towards the 
oompletion of his project, was to induce Charles, 
through the agency of his minister, to hecome a Ami. No. i. 
party to a secret treaty which was signed at Fon- 
tainehleau. By this instrument the partition of 
Portugal was agreed on. The province Entre 
Minho et Douro was to he erected into a sepa- 
rate sovereignty for the king of Etmria, whose 
Italian dominions were to he ceded to France. 
The Alentejo and Algarva were allotted as the 
reward of GU)doy, to whom they were convey- 
ed as a separate and independent principality. 
It was likewise stipulated that the sovereignty 
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CHAP. I. of the Other provinces of Portugal should rest in 
■^TTTT" abeyance, till the termination of the war ; theii 
to be restored conditionally to the House of Bra- 
ganza, or otherwise disposed of, as the plea- 
sure of the contracting powers might dictate. 
It was further agreed, that the colonies of Por- 
tugal should be divided between the sovereigns, 
on the principle of an equal partition. 

Such were the more prominent features of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau ; and on the same day on 
App. No. 2. which it was concluded, a convention was likewise 
signed, for carrying it into effect. By this it was 
arranged, that a body of twenty-five thoii8aD4 
French infantry, and three thousand cavalry, 
should enter Spain, and marching directly on 
Lisbon, were there to be reinforced by the junc- 
tion of a Spanish army of twelve thousand men. 
The troops of Charles were at the same time 
to take possession of the province Entre Minho 
et Douro, and the city of Oporto ; while a 
third division was to reduce and hold in occu- 
pation the provinces south of the Tagus* It 
was likewise provided by the convention, that 
the French troops should, on their march, be 
furnished with all necessary supplies, at the ex-- 
pense of the Spanish government. 
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Hiough )^e contractmg powers appear to have chap. i. 
contemplated little probable opposition, to this 
scheme of iniquitous spoliation, yet, in order to 
repel any possible attempts of the English to 
i obstruct its execution, it was agreed that an 
; army of reserve of forty thousand men, should as- 
(Semble at Bayonne, ready to march to the defence 
•of any point which might be menaced with attack. 
( The secrecy with which they were concluded 
. is not one of the least remarkable circumstances 
connected with the treaty and convention of 
: Fontainebleau. The negotiations on the part 
of Spain were conducted by Don Eugenio Izquier- 
do, a person uninvested with any public charac- 
ter, but enjoying the fiiU confidence of Godoy. 
Of the powers intrusted to Izquierdo by the 
, King and his minister, the Spanish Ambassador 
at Paris was kept in profound ignorance. All 
&e diplomatic arrangements connected with the 
treaty, were conduded without his knowledge ; 
nor was it till several of the stipulations had been 
carried into effect that he first became acquainted 
mth its existence. The instructions which Izqui- 
erdo received personally from the King, prepara- 
tory to his departure, are sufficiently illustrative 
bpth of the feeble character of Charles and his 
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CHAP, f . milNranded rdianoe on Godoy, to merit reeord 
mr^„ " Manuel es iu prateetoTy** said the monaardl, 
^ iras quando te diga ; par medio tuyo debet 
servir me."* 

Of Portugal it is now time to speak. Ei^aged 
in the peaceftd prosecution of an extended 
commerce, and relying for secnrity on the iiudi 
of a treaty of neutrality — the advantages of wh]<& 
were purchased hy a large annual tribute to 
liVance, — ^her government had abstained, asmQcll 
as possible, from mingling in the dissensions ef 
the more powerful nations of Europe. Towards 
Spain, she had been guilty of no offence ; and con- 
nected with that power by public alliance, and 
multipUed intermarriages with the reigning fit- 
mily, the Prince of Brazil imagined that if not 
entirely secure from insult or partial injustice, 
his territory was at least safe from glaring oat- 
rage and spoliation. He certainly did not, and 
could not anticipate, that the inoffensive policy of 
his government, could be followed, on thepai% of 
his allies, by an act of power so flagrant and nn- 

* " Manuel Godoy it thy protector. Do what he orders thee* 
It is through him that thou must serve me.*' These are the 
very words of Charles, given in the correspondence of Izquierdo* 

For, V. ii. p. SSS.^ 
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jugtifiil.ble as that conteitiplated by th6 stipnltf- ghap.i. 
tagjaa of the treaty of FofnUdnebleau. IMV7 

The peace of Tilsit had scarcely biJten condud- Aug. 
ed^ when the French and Spanish ambassadors at 
Lisbon united in a formal demand, that the App. No. S» 
porta of the kingdom should be instantly closed 
against SDgland, that the ships then in harbodr 
should be seized, a&d the property of all British 
Subjects confiscated. It was likewise intimated 
to die goFemm^ii of Portugal, that, in case the 
requiiition of the ambassadors was not followed 
by aa immediate compliance, a speedy dedara- 
lion of war by bodi powers would be the inevita- 
ble consequence. 

Hie Prbiee Regent, unwilling to become the 
inslminent ef injustice towards an old and faith- 
iU allj» endeavoured, by a temporizing policy, 
to orert the necessity of immediate acquiescence 
in Ifab unprincipled demand. He signified to the 
CJoiirt of France his readiness to prevent all iii- 
tare intercourse with England, but objected to 
the more violebt measures prescribed for his App. No. i. 
adoption. Aware, perhaps, how little weight 
would be atta<^Eed by those whom he address- 
ed, to any collateral appeal to justice or the 
law of nations, the Prince Regent urged, as 

b2 
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CHAP. I. the chief motive for tiie line of policy he wa» 
anxious to pursue, the fact that a Portuguese 
squadron was then cruizing in the Mediterra- 
nean, and the prudence of maintaining tennB 
with Elngland till it had returned to port. 

The feebleness of Portugal, however, render- 
ed all the remonstrances of her government iDh 
effectual. To the confederated pow^r of France 
and Spain, it was evident she could offer no ef- 
fectual resistance ; and Napoleon, without wait- 
ing for the result of her decision, directed an 
immediate seizure of all Portuguese vessels in 
the ports of France and Holland. Under these 
circumstances, notice was given to the English 
'residents in Portugal of the precarious situation 
in which they stood; and they were warned, by 
a timely retreat, to escape from the r^rous 
measures to which, in the urgency of the crisis^ 
it might be found necessary to have recourse. 

In the meanwhile, preparations for the invasion 
of Portugal were proceeding without abatement 
or delay. An army of twenty-five thousand in^. 
fantry, and three thousand cavaby, under the 
title of the Army of the Gironde, had assen»- 
bled at Bayonne, and waited only for an order 
to advance. The government of Portugal Was 
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.at once intimidated and overawed; and the chap. i. 
Prince Regent, anxious, by every possible con- 
cession, to dissipate tiie darkening cloud which 
appeared ready to burst in thunder over his de- 
voted kingdom, was at length compelled to sa- 
crifice principle to safety, and purchase, even the 
chance of impunity, by injustice. His acquies- 
cence in the measures prescribed for his adop- 
tion was intimated to the Courts of France and 
Spain ; the property and persons of all subjects 
of £ngland were seized, and a proclamation^ was 

. issued prohibiting all commercial intercourse be- 
tween the countries. 

These extorted sacrifices of the Prince Regent, 

. produced no favourable change in his own for- 
tunes or those of PortugaL The dismember- 
ment of the kingdom had already been deter- 
mined, and the humiliating compliances of the 

'. government, tended rather to accelerate than re- 
tard the natural [progress of events. 

Such were the relations of France and the Pen- 
insula, when the family differences which had 

. long existed between Charles and the Prince of 
Asturias at length approached to an open rup- 
ture. The latter was hostile to Grodoy, and na- 
turally indignant at the disgraceful causes of his 
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CRAP I. fiiTonr. The party opposed to the minister, em- 
'TTTjr" boldened by the accession of so powerfbl an aux- 
iliary, had been active in establishing intrigues 
for the overthrow of the favourite, while Ferdi- 
nand endeavoured to strengthen the cause which 
he espoused, by securing in its favour the influ- 
ence of Beauhamois, the French ambassador at 
OeL 11. Madrid. Through the latter a secret communi- 
cation from the Prince was transmitted to Na- 
poleon, in which he solicited the honour of an 
alliance with the imperial family of France. He 
entreated also that Napoleon would interfere to 
regulate the internal disorders of the govern- 
ment, and conveyed assurances, that to him a- 
lone could Spain look for deliverance from the 
evils under which she had long been sufiering. 

To the solicitations of the Prince no answer was 
returned ; and Godoy having shortly afterwards 
become acquainted with the particulars of the 
transaction, Ferdinand, on the 28th of October^ 
App. No* 6. was arrested at the Elscurial, and confined in the 
monastery of St. Laurence. On the SOth, a pro- 
clamation appeared charging him with high trea- 
son, in having Organized a conspiracy for the 
purpose of dethroning the King. In a letter 
addressed to Napdeon, written on the 29tb^ 
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f 

dnrlefl made aa additional charge againsl bis chap. i« 
8011^ of contemplating tho assassination of the 'TIZT' 
Queen. 

The people, howerer, considered these accnsi^ 
tiom as originating solely in the machinatioM 
of €k»doy ; and this persuasion tended if possible 
stiU further to aggrayate the hatred with which 
both his person and ministry were regarded by 
the nation. Godoy, alarmed at the tempestuous 
demonstoations of popular feeling, and aware of 
the evident perils which surrounded him, resolved^ 
as usual, to retrace his steps, and become the in- 
strument of reconciliation between the ikther and 
son. Ferdinand was accordingly induced to ad- App. No. e. 
dress a letter to the King, expressive of his oon- 
tritiott, and imputii^ the errors of his conduct 
to the influence and evil counsels of the Dukes 
dd Infimtado and San Carlos. This snb&iissicm 
ofthe Prince produced the desired effect. Charles 
itflued a second proclamation, extending pardon Nor. fi» 
to his son, but stating that he had denounced the 
names of those prindpally concerned in the con- 
spiracy^ and directing a select cmnmission of the 
eomiril of Castile to assemble immediately for 
the trial of the offenders. By this tribunal the 
partisans of the Prince were acquitted of sU 
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CHAP. I. treasonable intentioii ; but being professedly hoi- 

1QA7 ^^ ^ ^® administration of Grodoy, through his 

influence they were severally banished from 

. the capital, by the arbitrary edict of the Sove- 
reign. 
Oct 29. ' The letter which was addressed to Napoleon 
by the King, on the imprisonment of the Prince 
of Asturias, was not more fortunate than that of 
his son, in eliciting a reply. It conveyed ex- 
pressions of surprise, on the part of Charles, that 
the Emperor had not thought proper to consult 
him, in a matter so deeply interesting as the 
projected marriage of the heir-apparent. The 
: remonstrance of his ally appears to have been 

. treated by Napoleon with contemptuous neglect; 
and the ominous silence of the French ruler, was 

. r^farded by Grodoy as a symptom of alienation 
from his interests, the consequences of which he 
was not prepared to encounter. His apprehen- 
uons were still further excited by a communica- 
tion from Murat, with whom he was on terms 

. of confidential intercourse, informing him, that 

• though the wishes of the Emperor prompted him 
to support his authority, yet the popularity of 

' Ferdinand, and the near relation to himself in 
which that prince would be placed by the intend* 
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ed alliance with his family, rendered it impossible chap i. 
that he should take any prominent or open part ^^ 
in opposition to his interest or wishes. 

Grodoy already felt that his power was in the 
wane. Without the support of Napoleon, he 
was too conscious of his own feebleness and un- 
popularity, not to be aware that he must soon 
faQ before the covert intrigues and open assaults 
of his enemies. Anxious, therefore, to adopt 
whatever measures might tend to ingpratiate him 
with his protector, he prevailed on Charles to 
address another letter to the Emperor, solicit- 
ing his consent to the alliance of the Prince of 
Asturias with a branch of his august ^Eunily. 
Even this second conmiunication produced no 
immediate reply; and leaving the Spanish Mon- 
arch and his minister in a state of painful solici- 
tude. Napoleon set out for Italy. 

While at MUan, he at length condescended to Noy. 15. 
answer the King of Spain's letters. His com- 
munication contained assurances that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of the circumstances connected 
with the conspiracy of Ferdinand; and stated 
that his first intelligence of the transaction had 
been derived from the letter of the King. He 
denied likewise having received any proposal 
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CHAP. I. ^m the Prince for an allianoe wiih his ftaoHiff 
1807. ^^ expressed his sanction and approbation of the 
contemplated arrangement. 

■ 

Snch is a rapid and imperfect sketch of some 
of the more important events which preceded the 
hostile invasion of the Peninsuh. 
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CHAPTER II. 



INVASION OF PORTUGAL. 



*The humiliating compliances of the Portu- chap. ii. 

Knese Government produced no beneficial con- 

1807 
Sequences on the fortunes of the nation. £ar^ 

ly in November, the army of the Gironde, com- 
manded by Marshal Junot, who had formerly been 
ambassador at Lisbon, received orders to cross 
tlie Pyrenees, and advance on Salamanca. While 
thus threatening the territory of Portugal, the 
French Oonmiander, so far from accompanying 
his advance with any profession of hostility, pro- 
claimed his sole object to be the emancipation 
of her government from the yoke of England, 
83id to enable it to assume the attitude of an in- 
dependent power. Disposed as the Prince Re- 
gent might be, to yield ready credence to such 
flattering assurances, the return of his ambas* 
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CHAP. II. sadors, who had been dismissed £rom Paris and 
,Q^„ Madrid, could not but appear an alarming indi- 
cation of the hostile purpose for which the ar- 
mament had been assembled. 

The arrival in the Tag^ of a Russian squa- 
dron, consisting of nine sail of the line and two 
frigates, contributed still farther to heighten the 
embarrassment of the government. The appear- 
y ance of this formidable force, at a juncture so cri- 
tical, appears to have been a coincidence entirely 
accidental, and unconnected, in any manner, wi^ 
the operations by which the int^rity of Portu- 
gal was then so imminently threatened. But it 
carried with it at least the appearance of design, 
and was naturally regarded, both by Elnghuid 
and Portugal, as forming part of the great 
scheme of events, by which Napoleon was en- 
deavouring to realize the gigantic projects of bis 
ambition. 

The injuries which foreign coercion had com- 
pelled the Portuguese government to inflict on 
Ekigland, had not excited the hostility of that 
. power. The British government saw too plain- 
. ly the magnitude of the dangers by which Por- 
tugal was surrounded, to resent a policy which 
^bad been forced on her rulers by difficulties 
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with which it was impossihle to contend. But chap. ii. 
there are certain limits to forbearance, which 
cannot he overpassed without sacrifice of ho- 
nour; and it was distinctly intimated, that, al- 
though the exclusion of British vessels from 
the ports, and the expulsion of British subjects 
from the territory of Portugal, had not, under 
all the circumstances, been regarded as a hostile 
proceeding, any further act of aggression would 
be treated as a declaration of war, and give rise 
to immediate reprisals. 

In order to give greater authority to this re- 
presentation, a squadron, commanded by Sir 
Sydney Smith, was sent to cruize off the Ta- 
gus ; and, on the appearance of another pro- 
clamation, directing the seizure of the persons, 
and the confiscation of the property of all Eng- 
lish residents in Portugal, Lord Strangford, the 
British Envoy, immediately quitted Lisbon, and 
retired on board the ship of the Admiral. 

In such a state of things, the arrival of the 
Russian fleet could scarcely fail to add embar- 
rassment and complexity to the difficulties by 
which the government of Portugal was environ- 
ed. It was regarded by England as connected 
,with the hostile proceedings of Napoleon; mid 
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CMAP. II. Lisbon was immediately dedared in a state of 

^ rigorous blockade, and every effort was exerted to 

prevent all naval communication with the Tagnst 

' The army of the Gironde had already reached 

Alcantara, where, according to the stipulaticms 

of the convention, it was joined by the Spanish 

contingent. The sufferings of the troops, during 

the march from Salamanca, are described by the 

Thiebault, French officers to have been dreadful. The 

Da 10 

^ ' weather was stormy and inclement, and the 
ro^s, from the melting of the snow, rendered 
almost impassable. In proportion as the army 
advanced, its difficulties appeared to accumulate. 
The Spanish government was unprepared for 
the promptitude and rapidity of the march of the 
French army ; and no magazines h^ been form- 
ed for its supply. The want of provision intro*> 
duced disorder into the ranks. The starving 
soldiers quitted their battalions, and roamiBd 
about the country in search of plunder ; and 
when the van of the army reached Alcantara^ 
it was in a state of utter wretchedness and des- 
titution. 

From Alcantara, Marshal Junot issued a pro- 

^oy. X7, damation to the Portuguese nation, declaring, 

that his only object in entering their territory^ 
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was to emancipate the goyenuuent from the yoke chap, ii, 
of JEiDglaDd. It called on the people to receive ^^^ 
their invaders as fri^ds engaged in hostilities 
against one common enemy, and denounced the App. No. 7. 
severest punishments on all who should take 
anus on his approach. 

On the 19th of November, the army passed 
the frontier, and moved onvrard to Lisbon by the 
route ai Castello Branco. On the 23d, the van* 
gniurd reached Abrantes, and the govemm^ait 
had found itself utterly unable to organize any 
efifective system of defence. The rapid advance 
of tbe enemy had taken the Prince Reg^it by 
sorpiise. None of the fortresses of his kingdom 
had been garrisoned or provisioned, and no pio- 
damation of the government had given notice to 
the people in what light their invaders were to 
he regaarded. Deceived, till too late, by the hope 
that hostilities might still be averted by a sub-^ 
missive compliance with the dictates of the Em- 
peror, all defensive precautions had been neglect- 
ed. It was only when the French army were 
within four days' march of the capital, that the 
Prince Regent received intelligence of the treaty 
of Fontainebleau, and became at length aware of 
the foil extent aQd bearing of his danger. 
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CHAP. n. Wliile yet undecided as to the course mofll 
advisable amid the instant perils which sur- 
rounded him, a flag of truce entered the Tagns, 
and the Prince Regent received assurances from 
Lord Strang^ord, that, notwithstanding the de-, 
monstrations of hostility to which his government 
had been compelled to resort, the British Ad- 
miral would readily co-operate in any measures 
that might contribute to the security of the Royal 
Family. These assurances were relied on ; and, 
influenced by the counsels of die ambassador, he 
determined at once to quit the kingdom and 
embark for Brazil. No time was to be lost in 
carrying this resolution into efiect. The ene- 
my were already at the gates ; and having nom* 
inated a council of regency, the Prince Regent, 
accompanied by the Queen and the other mem- 

No7. 27. bers of his family, embarked amid the tears 
of the suffering people whom necessity had com- 
peUed him to abandon. 

The French took possession of Lisbon with- 
out opposition. The suddenness of the events 
by which the independence of the country had 
been sacrificed, seems to have cast the nation 
into a stupor from which it required some time 
to emerge. Junot, a man neither harsh in disr 
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position nor repulsive in manner, appears at chap, ii, 
first to have studied tlie arts of popularity, not 
without partiaJ success. On his entry into the 
city he was met by a deputation from the au- 
thorities, who presented an address congratulat- 
ing' hint on his airivalj and soliciting hig protec- 
tion fitr the capital. Nothing, we are assured, 
could be more wretched than the appearance of 
the triumphant army by which the subjection of 
a kingdom had been thus rapidly achieved. Pi- 
quets of the Portuguese Royal Guard acted as 
guides to the French troops, and conducted them t. ii. |h'MI> 
to their quarters. The imaginations of the peo- 
ple had been excited by the achievements of the 
heroes of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena, and 
they had expected to gaze on a race of beings 
superior in all noble and personal attributes to 
the rest nf mankind. How then were they as- 
tonished to behold along line of limping, emaci- 
ated, and ragged soldiers, enfeebled by incessant 
marching and privation, and devoid even of the 
ordinary appurtenances of military pomp, ent«r 
their city with lagging pace and in disorderly 
ranks ! How rapidly the vision of glory must 
have vanished from their eyes ! 

Juuot at fii-8t endeavoured to conciliate the 
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CHAP. II. inhabitants by professions of i^endly intention 
' ,gQ- and of a deep anxiety for the wel£Eure and pros- 
perity of the kingdom. The customary fonBA 
of govemment were observed in all his pnUis 
decrees, and a politic respect was shewn to the 
prejudices and peculiar observances of the peo- 
ple. By ,8uch conduct, he succeeded in InDing 
for a time the mcure obtrusive denMHistratioDS of 
innate hostility which pervaded the great wmb 
of the population, and Lisbon remained for sefr- 
eral weeks in a state of sullen though trangidl 
quiescence. 

When Junot, however, had succeeded in re- 
organizing his army, broken down and enfeeUed 
by the severity and privations of their hurried 
march; when he beheld the fortresses of the 
kingdom tenanted by French garrisons, the na- 
tive population deprived of their armsp and 
many of those who by their talents and popu- 
larity were likely to incite resistance to his 
authority, despatched on a mission of compU- 
ment to Napoleon, he thought it no longer 
necessary to dissemble. He at once threw 
aside the mask under which he had hitherto 
disguised the tyrannical designs of his master, 

and publicly proclaimed that Portugal was no 

1 
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longer to be considered an independent power, chap. ii. 
but a mere appanage of France. It was declared, 
that the house of Braganza had ceased to reign. 
By abandoning the country, it had forfeited all App. No. 8. 
right to the allegiance of the people ; and in 
the style of emphatic command peculiar to Na- 
poleon, the nation were informed, that << the 
Ejmperor willed that Portugal should thereafter be 
governed in his name, by the Greneral-in-chief of 
his army." By another exercise of imperial despot- Dated 

Milaiiy 

ism the estates of the crown were confiscated, and Dec 23. 
heavy contributions imposed on the country at 
large. The reins of supreme authority were then 
publicly assumed by Junot, and the ancient insig- 
nia of the kingdom displaced by those of France. 
The cause of the invaders, contaminated as it was 
by acts of barbarous oppression, found many par- 
tisans among the aristocracy of the country, and 
even among the clergy. The Patriarch of Lis- . j^^^ g 
bon issued a pastoral letter to his flock, begging Dec. 8. 
them, in the name of patriotism and religion, to 
unite in establishing the authority of the intru- 
sive government, and in bringing those to punish- 
ment who should dare to disturb the tranquillity 
of the country by vain and contumacious resist- 

VOL. I. C 
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CHAP. u. ance. But it is unquestionable that the burdea 
jgQg of foreign thraldom carried with it, an outrage 
on all the better and prouder feelings of the 
people. Unaccustomed to any yoke, save that 
of a native and domestic despot, they burned 
with desire to burst the galling shackles by whkh 
they had been suddenly enthralled, and to wreak 
their vengeance on the authors of the national 
misfortunes and degradation. 

Yet the demonstrations of these feelings were 
Hot in proportion to their depth and ardour. Oo- 
casionally a tumult in the streets of Lisbon, and 
curses, not loud but deep, muttered on the French 
soldiery, as they passed on in the pomp and pa- 
noply of war, gave evidence how little amalga- 
mation of feeling the government had been suc- 
cessful in inducing between the conquerors and 
the conquered — ^the oppressors and the oppressed. 
When insurrection stalked forth into open day, 
it was instantly punished and suppressed by a 
vigilant police, and the strong arm of military 
power : but for that alienation of heart, that 
deep-rooted though silent hatred of their invade 
ers, which rankled in the bosoms of the people, 
a cure was not to be found by those who violat- 
ed their prejudices, and outraged their religion. 
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It was in yain, ther^ore, that Junot endeayoured chap. ii. 

to eaptivate the nation, by dazzling pictures of the .^ 

prosperity which was about to dawn on the op- 

presed and suflFering coimtry. It waa in vain 

that he promised roads, canals, commerce, an 

improved govemment, ^d the wide diffusion of 

intelligence. To the value of such blessings the 

people were insensible. The shadowy glories «f 

this visionary perspective were gazed on with 

indifierence or incredulity. All their WBnts and 

aspirations were concentred in one single word — 

Freedom. Not indeed freedom in its wider 

and more valuable acceptation ; but freedom from 

tiie tyrannical yoke of foreign dominion ; freedom 

i^piin to become the slaves of a govemment, a- 

dapted, by its own limited intelligence, to the 

prejudices of the nation over which it ruled. 

One of the first steps which the policy of Ju- 

BOt led him to adopt, in order to secure the 

peaceable occupation of the country, was that of 

disbanding a large portion of the native army, 

and employing the remainder in foreign service. 

Accordingly, the thirty-seven regiments which 

constituted the standing force of the kingdom, 

were reduced to seven regiments of infantry and 

three oi cavalry, and of these a large proportion 

2 
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CHAP. n. was immediately organized, and sent o£Fto France, 
"TTTT" under the conmiand of the Marquis de Aloma. 
The superior officers of this corps were selected 
from the number of those who possessed the 
highest character and influence among their coun- 
trymen. They were proud, we are assured, <rf 
serving under the banners of Napoleon, of en- 
joying an opportunity of sharing those laureb 
which had hitherto been so plentifully gathered 
by his victorious soldiers. But such feelings did 
not extend to the great body of the army. To 
them, the path of military distinction appeared 
less strewn with flowers than thorns. Ani- 
mated, perhaps, with feelings of deeper patriot- 
ism than those who led them to the field, they 
felt also more deeply the pang of separation from 
their country, and saw, with a clearer view, the 
difficulties, the dangers, and the privations, to 
which, in their destined service, they could not 
fail to be exposed.* 

* Of the aversion of the Portuguese to embark in the senrioe 
of France, the following striking facts, narrated by General Foy, 
afford sufficient proof. When the army of Alorna b^an its marchy 
it was between eight and nine thousand strong. In passing 
through Spain, more than four thousand deserted and returned 
home. Five ot six hundred remained in the hospitals. Some 
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In the invasion of Portugal the Spanish troops chap. ii. 
appear to haye played altogether an insignificant 
part. Their leaders were allowed to assume no 
command over the provinces which had been 
allotted them by treaty, and the authority of 
Junot was that by which alone all public acts 
were promulgated or enforced. Even this cir- 
cumstance brought with it some alleviation to 
the fears of the nation. The terms of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau had filled the people 
with despair. The dismemberment of their 
country, was the misfortune of all others which 
they regarded with the deepest dismay. The 
assumption, therefore, of the supreme authority 
by Junot, abhorrent as in other respects it might 
be to their feelings, carried with it the belief 
that the stipulations which decreed the separa- 
tion and dismemberment of Portugal were no 
longer intended to be enforced. If the future 
presented but a choice of evils, it seemed at least 
the smaller and less formidable, to become the 
dependent of France, than to be cut up and 



were killed at the first dege of Saragossa ; and, out of the whole 
number, only three thousand two hundred and forty arrived at 
3ayonne* 
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CHAP. n. parodied <mt into soTereigntieB, too limited in 
'TZZZ' extent) resources, and population, to afford the 
means of effective repulsion to foreign insult or 
aggression. 

Another circumstance contributed to confinn 
and to augment the hopes of the people, that tiie 
integrity of the country at least, would be saved 
from violation. The deputation from Lisbon 
which had been sent to congratulate the Empe- 
ror, were received by that monarch with a de- 
gree of flattering condescension, which led them 
to augur too favourably of his intentions towards 
Portugal. In consequence of this interview tiie 
April 27. deputies addressed a letter to their countrymen, 
which was made public in Lisbon. It was sign- 
ed by the Bishop of Coimbra, by the Marquis of 
Abrantes, president of the council of regency, 
nominated by the Prince on his departure, and 
by Don Nuno Caetano de Mello, connected 
by blood with the reigning family, and by 
many others of powerful influence in the state. 

App.No. 10. In this document the nation were assured, 
that the mighty genius of Napoleon could be 
equalled only by the elevation of his soul^ 
and the disinterested generosity of his priaci* 
pies ; that the army of France had entered Por« 
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tngal not as oonqaerors but friends ; that in chap. ii. 
occnpying the kingdom, Nlipoleon had not been "TTTIT" 
influenced by enmity to their former Sovereign, 
but by the wish to enable the nation to cast 
qS the trammels of England, and unite itself 
witili the great continental system established 
over Europe. The deputies further stated, that 
tbe Emperor knew and lamented the privations 
whidi Portugal, in common with other nations, 
had endured from the temporary suspension of 
hel* commence, and conveyed the Imperial assur- 
ance, that t^ese would speedily be succeeded by 
great and lasting prosperity. The nation, they 
affirmed, stood absolved from all allegiance to 
the house of Bragansa, which had forsaken them 
in Hie time of danger aad difficulty; and they 
Msured the people> that the only course by which 
the hcmour and integrity of the country could be 
secured, wAs that of unlimited submission to 
their g^at and magnanimous deliverer. 

This address of the deputies was not with- 
out its influence on the people. The hope of 
the restoration of their ancient dynasty, for a 
time had died in their hearts. Their sovereign 
was abready in Another hemisphei'e; and the 
eonrse of events seemed to hold out no prospect 
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CHAP. II. of his future restoration. In such circumstances, 
it is scarcely possible to doubt, that, had the 
government of France been moderated in its ac- 
tion on the nation by the dictates of humanity 
and prudence, the prejudices of the people would 
have gradually yielded, and their attachment to 
the fugitive sovereign have progressively dimin- 
ished. To such a consummation, however, the 
abuses and oppression of the new government 
certainly did not tend. Contributions of unex- 
ampled magnitude were levied on the people; 
and the severity of the measures by which these 
inordinate exactions were enforced, brought 
home at once to the bosoms of the people, a 
deep consciousness of the rapacity of their rul- 
ers. They beheld the plate torn by sacrile- 
gious hands from their churches; the palaces 
of their nobles plundered ; while even the hum- 
ble dwellings of the poor were robbed of the 
litde hoard that industry had enabled them to 
amass. 

Was it possible that a government which 
sanctioned such detestable proceedings could 
ever acquire a footing in the affections of the 
nation? Or, was it possible by any mea- 
sures of insult and outrage, to rouse into more 
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vehement resistance, the whole passions of a chap. ii. 
people ? Human action is the ofispring more ,q^q 
frequently of impulse than of reason. A na- 
tion may he suhdued, hut it can seldom he 
trampled on with impunity. Notwithstanding 
the hopelessness of resistance, the spirit of na- 
tional animosity was continually hrealdng forth 
in' acts of isolated rebellion against the power 
of their oppressors. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



INVASION OF SPAIN. 



CHAP. III. While Portugal liad thus become the prey of 

the spoiler, a deeper and more hazardous game 

. * was playing by Napoleon in Spain. The sluices 
of war had now been opened ; and the French 
armies swept onward into the Peninsula, like a 
mighty torrent, covering and overwhebning the 
land. 

It was stipulated, by the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, that, exclusive of the force destined more 
immediately for the reduction of Portugal, a 
corps de reserve, of forty thousand men, should 
be assembled at Bayonne, ready to repel any 
hostile demonstration of England for the relief 
of her ally. The army of the Gironde, therefore, 
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had no sooner crossed the Pyrenees, than another CHAP.n*. 
florps, of twenty -four thousand of the anticipated ,„._ 
aonscriptions of 1808, was assembled on the •jurjmii^, 
frontier. The commander of this force was 
deneral Dupont, an officer who was destined, 
in Spain, tn blig'ht the laurels whii:h, under a 
liappier star, he had acquired in other fields. Ar- 
mgements were speedily made for the advance 
of 1^19 second army of the Gironde ; and, bar- 
ing crossed the frontier, its march was directed 
Ml Valladolid, in which city the head-quarters of 
General Diqiont were established. The situation Daxmber. 
ms tn ill respects happily chosen. Valladolid 
is a position which commands the roads both to 
Idsbon and Madrid, and thns, without any un- 
equiroctil demonstration of his views, Dupont 
ms prepared to advance on either capital as 
.< ir emnBtaiices might require. 

I Bnt the warlike preparations of BVance "bad 180S. 
<bM yet attained their fiill development. A third 
■rtny, consisting of twenty-five thousand Infan- 
try, thrco thousand cavalry, and forty-one pieces 
(rf artillery, rt-as assembled on the Garonne. On 
fte 9th of Jannaiy, the vanguard of this force, 
mnmaitded by Marshal Moncey, crossed the Jmiurf. 
and pushed onward into Sp^, over- 
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CHAP. III. ranning Biscay and Navarre in its advance. 

Even this was not alL Another force was col- 

, lected at the eastern extremity of the Pyre- 

January. ^ ^ 

nean chain, consisting of twelve thousand men 
of different arms, intended for the occupation of 
Catalonia. Independently of all other circum- 
stances, the congregation of this force should at 
once have opened the eyes of Charles and his min- 
ister to the hostile schemes of Napoleon. All re- 
sistance in Portugal to the usurpation of France 
was already at an end, yet the reinforcement of 
the armament in that kingdom, formed the only 
pretence on which the introduction of large 
and successive armies into the western pro- 
vinces of Spain, was attempted to be justified. 
The views of the French ruler in thus assembling 
an army on the north-eastern frontier of the 
kingdom, admitted, however, of no such colour- 
ing or excuse. It carried with it an indication of 
hostile intention, too palpable to admit of falla- 
cious interpretation. But all measures of spirit 
and vigour seem to have been alien to the 
character of Charles and his minister. No 
enei^etic steps were taken to repress the in- 
vaders ; no call was made to rouse the loy- 
alty and patriotism of the people ; and the des- 
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picable rulers of this imhappy country were 
contented to behold the proffrcBS of insult aiid 
aggression, in silence and submission. So blunt- 
ed and obtuse were the perceptions of the gov- 
ernment of Spain, tbat it could neither appreciate 
nor understand the moral energy of the people 
whom it governed, when roused into powerful 
nd consentaneous resistance. 
Though the character of Napoleon's views on 
tlie Peninsula had, in a great measure, been de- 
nuded of disguise, it is probable that, even at this 
period, they were apprehended by none, in their 
fall bearing and extent. The independence of 
Spain indeed, thanks to the fatuity of her rulers, 
was gone. The yoke was on her shoulders, and the 
iron bit of the oppressor in her moutli. But none 
could calculate the erratic course of an ambition, 
which was continually subject to the operation of 
a thonaand unknown influences. The measures, 
however, by which the projects of the French 
leror were to be carried into effect, had be- Foj, 
I dome no longer secret. On the great roads 
from France nothing was to be seen but con- 
voys of ammunition and provisions, trains of ar- 
tery, the marching of battalions, and officers 
I riding post in the execution of military duty. 
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CHAP.ni. From the Bidassoa to the Donro the coimtry 

covered with soldiers. The convents were oqb- 

Fefaruiry. ^^^'^^^ ^^ hospitals and harradcs, forts and fati* 
teries were erected on the more commandilig 
stations, and in all the principal towns even the 
functions of the civil magistrate were assumed 
hy the intruders* 

The character of the troops tfaiu proifii^Btf 
poured into the Peninsula, is representedy by 
competent authority, to have been of the worst 
description. The officers were either reteraos, £s* 
qualified by age and infirmities for the ardnous 
duties thus involuntarily imposed on them, or %- 
norant boys, prematurely taken from school, to 
be intrusted with the discharge of functions to 
which from youth and inexperience they were 
inadequate. The soldiery was composed of men 
of all countries^ returned deserters, and recnuts 
from the hospitals. It was impossible thai 
masses composed of elements sopisslmilar, should 
be inspired with any corporate^ spirit, or senli^ 
ment of collective honour. Disunited by diver- 
sity of language, prejudice, and edncation, the sol- 
diers of an army, thus thrown fortintoudty Uh 
gether, could be animated by no common remem- 
brances of former achievements, nor partidpal^ 
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in tlie feeling of confidence and brotherhood chap, ii: 
which emanates from the anticipated fellowship ^^. „ 
of fatnre glory. Strangers to each other ; nncoii~ pjbniMv. 
nected hy community of interest ; united by no 
bond but thatof military command ; unknown to 
their officers, by whom their comfort was neglect- 
ed; irr^;nlarly provisioned, and still more irregu- 
larly paid ; these were apparently not the men 
frota whom any great or brilliant achievement 
could be rationally expected. 

On the return of Napoleon from Italy, or- 
ders were instantly issued for summoning into 
service a new conscription of eighty thousand 
men. These were speedily assembled, and Mn- 
nit having been appointed to the command, they 
pnihed forward into Spain, and remained con- Ma 
oentmted in the neighbourhood of Vittoria, rea- 
dy, on die earliest signal, to advance on Ala- 
'drid. 

It wonld, perhaps, be little interesting — it 
Toald, at all events, be incompatible with the 
narrow limits of the present work — to enter on 
a detailed and minute account of the measures 
of disguised hostility and open fraud, by which, 
at this period, the projects of the French rnler 
made rapid advances to completion. It is snffi- ^^ 
VOL. I. c 3 ^1 
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CHAP. III. cient to state, that the important fortresses of 
-Q^Q St. Sebastian, Pampluna, Figneras, and Baroe- 
March. ^^"^ ^^^1> without resistance, into the posses- 
sion of the invaders, whose force in the north- 
ern provinces continued almost hourly to in- 
crease. 

The time, however^ had not yet come when 
Napoleon considered it prudent to throw off the 
mask under which his designs were veiled from 
the Spanish monarch. He flattered the vanity 
of Charles, by sending him magnificent tokens 
of regard, and in his letters continued to ex- 
press his ardent desire for the completion of 
the contemplated alliance of their families. Na<» 
poleon further stated his intention of visiting 
the Spanish capital, where, without the inttf* 
vention of diplomatic forms, all matters of dif- 
ference between them might be personally ar* 
ranged. 

The promised visit, however, did not take 
place ; but Izquierdo, the confidential agent of 
Godoy at the court of Paris, was despatched on a 
mission to Madrid, bearing the proposals of the 
Emperor to the King of Spain. These were of 
a character undoubtedly somewhat startling and 
exorbitant. Assuming his own pretensions to the 
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Boveroignty of Portugal, to be at once escliuive chap.H 
and undisputed, Napoleon demanded in exchange .j™," 
for tliat country the kingdoms of Gallicia, BiscAy, nud^ 
and Navarre, in order to prevent the necessity 
of maintMning a military coaununication through 
the territory of Spain. It was proposed, like- 
wise, that France should participate in the com- 
merce of the Spaniidi coloaiea on the same tenns 
as the mother country ; and it was eignified to 
Charlea, that the time had at length arrived when 
it was necessary that the succession to the Spanish 
throne should become the subject of a final and 
immediate settlement. Such were the terms on 
which it was intimated to the King of Spain, 
be could alone hope to avoid the dreaded hos- 
tility of Naptdeon. 

Of the events in Portugal, Gkidoy bad been no 
:iuiint«rested spectator. He saw that bis star, 
which had long been declining, was at length 
fast approaching the apheliun. In weariness of 
heart, he would gladly have resigned that power, 
whose possession bad been to him one long scene, 
pot of enjoyment but of struggle. To the prin- 
cipality which had been assigned him by the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, as affording tlie only 
chance of honourable retu'cnient, he still looked 
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cHAP.ni. forward whii fondly cherished anticipatMnuu Bil 
time passed on without bringing with it the ex- 
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Much. P^c^ gratification ; and at length the.piibl]c de- 
claration that the undivided sorereignty of Pof^ 
togal had been assumed by Napoleon, pot an end 
for ever to his hopes. 

Under the deepest doud of his misfortimes, it 
is impossible to compassionate Godoy. Hie 
whole efibrts of his public lifo had been directed 
towards the single object, of promoting his owa 
personal enjoyment. Never was a more ignoble 
purpose more perseveringly pursued, and never 
was there a failure more signal and complels. 
Disappointed in all his endeavours to secure the 
permanent enjoyment of his wealth and honoun, 
his hopes were at length narrowed to passing the 
remainder of his life in some obscure and tilui- 
quil retreat. He already meditated the resignu* 
tion of his public offices, and was restrained only 
by the consciousness, that by the loss of power h^ 
would be deprived of his only safeguard firott 
the violence of an indignant people. 

Amid the wreck of his hopes in the Old Woild, 
the views of €k)doy were naturally directed to 
the New ; and still anxious to escape the perils by 
which he saw himself environed, he proposed tO 
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Charles to consult the tranquillity of his dedin- CHAP.ni. 
ing years by transferring the seat of sovereignty iq^^ 
to his transatlantic dominions. Charles, exhaust- |^g^. 
ed by infirmity, and hopeless of relief from the 
assistance of Napoleon, acceded to the advice of 
his minister, and, with all possible secrecy, prepa- 
rations w^:e set on foot for the departure of the 
Court. The army of Solano was recalled from 
Portngal, and directed to march for Seville. 
Troops were stationed along the road by which 
the royal travellers were to pass, and the body 
guards were ordered to mardi from Madrid to 
Aranjuez. 

These preparatory movements, however, did 
not pass unnoticed by the people^ whose fears 
were strongly excited by the prospect of the 
departure of their sovereign. Their discontent 
became damorous and obtrusive ; and a procla- 
mation of the King, in which he denied bein^ 
influenced by any intention of quitting the king- 
tkim, had not the effect of restoring public con- 
fidence and tranquillity. 

The indignation of the populace was still fur- 
tber excited, by the circulation of reports, that> 
iM>twithstanding the assurances contained in the 
^yal proclamation, preparations were still in 
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CHAP. III. progress for the evasion of the Monarch. Among 
,Q^Q those who gave currency to such intelligence was 
March. ^^^ Prince of Asturias. Relying, on the protec- 
tion of Napoleon, whom he considered favourable 
to his views, Ferdinand had openly declared his 
aversion to the project of emigration, and this 
coincidence with the national feeling, had the ef- 
fect of still further increasing his popularity. 

Time hrought new confirmation to the suspicions 
of the people, and the demonstrations of puhlic 
discontent hecame daily more violent and tumul- 
Mar. 17. tuous. On the 17th of March, Aranjuez. was 
surrounded hy a multitude of peasants from the 
neighhouriug villages, in a state of violent ex- 
citation. In the palace they found every symp- 
tom of preparation for a journey ; and goaded 
almost to frenzy hy this proof of royal duplicity, 
they seized arms and shouted for vengeance on 
Godoy. The Life- Guards were drawn out for the 
defence of the palace, and the peoj^e rushed in 
tumultuous confusion to the house of the favour- 
te. The servants of the Infant Don Antonio 
and the Count de Montijo were the first to raise 
the cry of " Death to Gddoy ! The King f€f 
ever F* In a moment it was simultaneously re- 
verberated hy many thousand voices. A squar 
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dron of the Princess Guard advanced to protect chap, in. 
their leader ; and in the execution of this duty ,q^ 
were furiously assaulted hy the moh. The hro- March, 
ther of the favourite, Don Diego de Godoy, then 
came up with his regiment of guards, and 
directed them to fire on the multitude. The 
troops refused to ohey ; and uniting with the po- 
pulace, struck and insulted their colonel and 
joined in the onset. The doors of the house were 
hurst open, the furftiture hroken to pieces, and 
the splendid contents of the mansion subjected 
to unsparing havoc. In the meanwhile, Godoy 
had escaped ; the Princess de la Paz, terrified 
and trembling, ran out into the street ; yet so lit- 
tle was that injured lady the object of popular 
aversion, that she was escorted to the palace 
with every demonstration of respect. 

This alarming exhibition of national feel- 
ing produced the desired efi^ct. Godoy was 
mstantly removed firom his offices of Generalis- Mar. 18. 
simo and High Admiral; and Charles declared his 
resolution of assuming personally the command 
of his forces, both naval and military. At M a- 
^d events of a similar character took place. 
Intelligence of what was passing at Aranjuez, 
Wqo sooner reached the capital, than the cry of 
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CHAP. in. ^' Death to Godoy** was eehoed through all the 
streets and squares of the city. Crowds assem- 
Mwdi.* ^^^ round the houses of the Prince of Peace, his 
mother, his brother, and his sbter. They wen 
attacked and plundered, the furniture was thrown 
into the streets and burned, and all their inmates 
subjected to insult and abuse. The greater part 
of the garrison had been withdrawn to Aranjoez; 
and the few remaining troops were found al- 
together insufficient to preserve order. The 
riot continued for two days, during which no 
restraint was attempted to be imposed on the 
violence of the people. Tranquillity was at 
length only restored by the proclamation of the 
King declaring the deposition of Godoy. 

Notwithstanding the deposition of the favour- 
ite, the appetite of the people for vengeaooe 
was yet unsated. The simple privation of that 
power which he had so flagrantly abused, ap- 
peared, in their ideas of retributive justice, to be 
a punishment altogether inadequate to his de- 
serts. Nothing less than the gibbet or the 
block would satisfy the excited craving of the 
populace, who thirsted for his blood. The escape 
of Grodoy was.no sooner known, than pursui 
was made after him* in every direction. On the 
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morning of the 19t]i he was found concealed in chap. hi. 
a garret at Oeana, where he had remained with- ^^^ 
out food for nearly two days. The populace drag- |^,^^^* 
ged him from his hiding-place ; and he would in- 
entaUy hare fallen a victim to their fury, had 
not the Prince of Asturias, with a body of Life- 
Cruards i^eared to his rescue. The popularity 
of Ferdinand saved the life of Godoy ; and the 
multitude, on receiving the promise of the Prince, 
that the object of their hostility should be given 
up to jnstice, quietly dispersed. 

The supjiort of Charles was at last broken. 
€rodoy, in spite of the £&vour of the monarcht 
was in the power of his enemies ; and Charles, in 
his dedining years, at length knew himself to be 
fnendless and alone. Suffering from the united 
iaroada of age and infirmity, he felt 



That like a column left alone, 



The totteriog remnant of some splendid fime, 
*Scaped from the fury of the barbarous Gaul, 

And wasting time, which has the rest o*erthrown, 
Amidst his house's ruins, he remained 

Sii^le, onpropped, and nodding to his &11> 



In the person of Godoy, the real, though vi- 
cirious sovereign, had already been dethroned. 
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CHAP. III. ftnd the crown at once fell from the brows of the 

shadow which had hitherto worn the semblance 

Marah' ^^ * monarch. On the evening of the day fol- 
lowing, Charles notified, in a public decree, his 
abdication of the throne. <' The habitual infir- 
Mar. 80. mities/' he said, '< under which he had long la- 
boured, rendered him incapable of supporting 
the heavy burden of government ; the enjoyment 
of private life, and a climate more temperate than 
that of Spain, had become necessary for the re- 
storation of his health ; and, in these circum- 
stances, he had resolved on abdicating the crown 
in favour of his beloved son. He, therefore, by 
this decree of free and spontaneous abdication, 
made known his royal will, that the Prince of 
Asturias should forthwith be acknowledged and 
obeyed as king and natural lord of all his king- 
doms and dominions.*' 

The joy of the nation on the abdication of 
their monarch was extreme. Charles had long 
ceased to be popular, and participated largely in 
the odium attached to his minister. Ferdinand was 
the idol of the nation ; and to him alone did the 
people look with passionate ardour of expectation 
for deliverance from all their perils and oppres' 
flions. Never, in times of danger and of trou' 
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ble, did f^ monarcli mount the throne under chap. hi. 

lofitier auspices. He carried with him the af- 

1808 
fections and devotion, of a proud and irenerous 

March. 

people. The seeds of resistance to foreign ty- 
ranny had been planted in the bosom of the na- 
tion, and were ready, at a breath, to have risen 
into a glorious harvest of armed men, prepared 
to sanctify the soil that bore them, by the out- 
pouring of patriot blood. Never was the sacred 
cause of liberty and justice, more deeply injured 
and contaminated, by the foUy and apostacy of 
its champion. 

The Council of Castile is the only, body in Spain 
which bears even the semblance of a constitutional 
assembly. The princes and nobles of whom, in 
former ages, it was composed, held their seats 
by hereditary tenure, and acted in a capacity 
somewhat similar to that of privy council to the 
king. In later times, it was constituted a judicial 
body; and, since the disuse of the Cortes, had 
succeeded to many of the functions of that na- 
tional assembly, while the prerogative of nom- 
inaling or displacing the members at his pleasure, 
had been assumed by the monarch. Notwith- 
standing this dependance on royal favour, the 
Council of Castile, in character of conservator 
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CHAP. III. of the laws of the monarohy, resohred) with he* 
oomiBg dignity, to withhold tiieir sftnetieii tMm 

xcHlo. 

Mtrck ^^® abdication of the King, until the highest l^|al 
authority should have pronounced it valid, attd 
consonant to constitutional usage. The new 
sovereign, however, was little disposed to give 
timo for any laborious investigation of his title; 
and issued an ordinance, enjoining the C>Mnc£^ 
without delay, to publish the abdioatioa d Ckm* 
les. The vicinity of the French army to th^ 
capital, and the danger and unpopularity of ths. 
duty they had assumed, induced tilem to eom- 
ply with this peremptory mandate ; and the ab- 
dication of the late monarch was pubHc^ notified 

Mar. 21. by the Council of Castile, unpreceded by Ae 
constitutional formalities. 

The first edict of the Crown tended s^ ftr- 
ther to increase the popularity of Ferdinands it 
contained an order both for the confiscaition of the 
property of Godoy, and the fHivation of his hee- 
ours ; and directed that, along with his bpoliier) 
and the chief instruments g£ his matyersaflioiiiy 
he should be brought to immediate tnML 7^ 
publication of ^s decree was the s^al of pul^ 
triumph and rejoicing. Te Deum was soisg is 
the chiardies ; and in dmest every viBag^e m tiis 
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Idngdom, effigies of the favourite were bnrned, c:map. rm I 
or trampled nnder foot by tiie popuJate. At .^^„ I 
Salamanca, the profeHsnrx and schnlars of t]\e Moreh. J 
■niversity gave scliolaBtic demimstrfttion of their M 

j«y on the downfol of the favourite, by dancing I 

imind bonfires in the market-plai^e ; and even ■ 

the magnificent Botanic Garden, of which Go- I 

^y )iad been the founder and the patron, con- I 

tabling perfai4>s the finest collection of Eitotics m I 

Europe, was destroyed by the blind impaJse «f I 

popnlar fiiry. I 

After his accession, Ferdinand lost no tiine in 1 

^UBM^ig to office and houom*, all those who had 
tnSered ia hia cause in the affair of the Eeciirial. 
The Doke del Infantado was ^pornted com- I 

nuider of the Spanish Guards, and Governor of I 

"Cutile. Don Miguel de Asanza was made | 

■lftntM«r of Finance, aad Don Gonzalo de 0'- 
-f^urel. Minister of War. Of all the connselloi^ 
of the lat« king, Cevallos and tlie Altirqing Ca- 
billero alone retained their flitnations, and con- 
liiiued to enjoy the fiwonr of the t'-ourt. Tile 
former, from motives of delicacy, arising from 
fttmily connexions with the latfi minister, ten- 
dered his resignation to the king. This was not 
accepted ; and Ferdinand, in a public decree, 
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CHAP. III. vindicated Cevallos from the suspicion of partici- 
jf^Q pation in the evil projects of Godoy. 
jOMTch* Such were the domestic arrangements of the 
new monarch ; with regard to the character of 
his foreign policy, the world were not long left 
in douht. Immediately on the abdication of his 
Mar. 20. father, Ferdinand had addressed a letter to the 
French Emperor, in which the notification of his 
accession to the crown was accompanied by 9 
declaration, that the recent changes at Madrid 
would, in no degree, afiect the political relations 
of his government with France ; and this assur- 
ance was accompanied by an expression of his 
desire, to draw still closer the bonds of amity 
by which the two nations had been so long uni- 
ted. In the same communication, Ferdinand re- 
peated his request, that the personal allianoe 
with the family of the Emperor, of which he had 
long been ambitious, should be happily aooom- 
plished. 

The chief command of the French armies in 
the Peninsula had been assumed by Murat. He 
was already approaching Madrid, when intelli- 
gence reached him of the commotions at Aran- 
juez. It is probable that both Napoleon and his 
commander had calculated on the departure of 
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the Spanish Monarch before the arrival of the chap. iu. 
army at the capital. The successful resistance 
of the people to this measure had not been i^-,«i. 
foreseen ; and it occasioned a considerable de* 
rangement of their schemes. It is certain that 
the subjugation of Spain could not have been 
more effectually promoted, than by the emigra-^ 
tion of the reigning family to America. Disap- 
pointed, however, in the result thus confident- 
ly anticipated, Murat continued his advance^ 
in order to take advantage of any political 
disturbances which might be made conducive 
to the interests of his master. On the 23d he Mar. ss. 
entered the capital, of which military possession 
was immediately taken by the troops imder his 
command. This startling event was accom- 
panied by assurances on the part of Murat, that 
the stay of his army would be of very limited 
duration, and that whenever public tranquillity 
should be restored at Madrid, it was his inten- 
tion to continue his march towards Cadiz. 

On the following morning Ferdinand made Mar. 24. 
his public entry into the capital, where he was 
greeted with tumultuous welcome, and received 
the homage of the nobility and great function- 
.ari^s of the state. Of all the foreign Ambassa- 
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CHAP. ni. dors, the French alone declined joining in any 
"TT^T" public demonstration of respect towards the new 
Maidi. ^<>narch, or in acknowledging his title to the 
Crown. The same line of conduct was adopted 
by Marat, and justified to the Spanish ministers 
by an equivocal explanation of its motires. He 
declared himself solely influenced by a desire to 
heal the divisions of the council ; but likewise 
stated the propriety of awaiting the dedsion of 
die Emperor, before committing his goyemment 
by any step which might imply an acknowledg- 
ment of the right of Ferdinand to the Crown. 

The letter of the new monarch to Napoleon 
was not the only communication from the parties, 
regarding the recent changes at Madrid. Charies 
Mar. 80. likewise transmitted immediate intelligence ts 
the Fmperor of his abdication. In his letter he 
solicited a continuance of that protection which 
he had hitherto enjoyed, and expressed, like 
Ferdinand, his fervent hope, that the intimate 
alliance between the countries would continue 
firm »id unbroken. Of the claim for protection 
thus doubly urged, Napoleon did not fail to 
take advantage. By the application of both par- 
ties, a right was apparently given to an inter- 
ference in the internal government of Spain* 
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too &voiirable to his views not to be exerted to chap.ui. 
the utmost. The functionaries of France, in 
executing the designs of their mastery assumed ^^^^^ 
the tone, not of counsellors, but rulers, and 
exerdsed a paramount influence in everything 
connected wilJi the internal policy of Spain. 
The yoke of Napoleon was not easy, nor his bur- 
den light. Yet the government of Ferdinand 
was too unstable, and even the tenure by which 
he held the sceptre too precarious, to admit of 
his adopting any vigorous measures of resistance 
to the imperious dictation of a monarch, whose 
armies already girded his palace, and held pos- 
session of his capital. 

A bolder monarch might have pursued a 
bolder policy. One more generous would have 
placed greater reliance, on the courage and de- 
voted loyalty of his people. In the dictates 
of his own proud and daring spirit, in his own 
indignant impatience of foreign tyranny and 
dominion, he would have learned that the chi- 
valrous energy of the Spanish character, though 
it had long slumbered, was not dead ; that the 
voice of their monarch might yet rouse it into 
grand and irresistible action. A gallant peo- 
ple waited but for the signal to burst, by a 
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('HA I'. III. mighty and nnanimous effort, the chains of the 

oppressor. That signal was not given. It was 

March "^^ ^^ *^® nature of their sorereign, either to 
appreciate the dictates of true wisdom, or to 
he influenced in his actions hy generous and 
lofty impulses. The nation had not .profited 
by their change of ruler. In power or eleva- 
tion of inteUect, Ferdinand was not superior to 
his father ; and he possessed none of that bene- 
volence which tended, in some measure, to re- 
deem the weakness and the vices of Charles. 
Like Charles he was devoid of moral courage ; 
but he was even more obtuse in his moral sym- 
pathies, more selfish, sensual, and not less ignor- 
ant. He bore the heart of a slave in the bosom 
of a monarch. 

While the French were in the capital, the 
Spanish government made no endeavours to 
resist the progressive encroachments which were 
gradually circumscribing both its power and inde- 
pendence. No effort was made by a concentration 
of military force to counteract their increasing 
ascendency in the capital. The division of Sola- 
no, which by its presence might have given con- 
fidence to the people, and have operated as a 
check on the measures of M urat, was ordered to 
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Badajos, and placed at the disposal of Junot. chap.iu. 
The Spanish garrison in Madrid was trifling, 
when compared with the numerous army of j^anslii 
the intruders, stationed in and around the city. 
The military force of Spain was dispersed 
in isolated divisions through the distant pro- 
vinces, or cut up into petty garrisons, which 
could scarcely be made available to any imme- 
diate necessity of the government. 

It was not therefore from the rulers of Spain, 
it was not from an undisciplined and scattered 
army, devoid of munition, and officered by men 
ignorant of war in all its practical details, that 
any formidable opposition to his projects was an- 
ticipated by M urat. His fears were alone excited 
by the people. The occurrences at Aranjuez and 
Madrid, the enthusiastic devotion manifested by 
the whole nation to their new sovereign, could 
not but engender the conviction, that from a peo- 
ple thus powerfully actuated by one common 
-sentiment of loyalty, he had yet to calculate on 
a fiercej strenuous, and protracted resistance to 
eny scheme of foreign usurpation. He read in 
the proud independence of the national spirit, 
that the day of struggle was fast approaching. 
The horizon of Spain had been overcast, but the 

. d2 
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CHAP. III. stillness which pervaded heratmospherey was yet 
"TTTT" unbroken. Murat was not deceived by this. 
Maidi.* ^^ ^^^ unnatural hush of the elements, he beheld 
only an indication of the coming storm. 

To intimidate the people, therefore, bad now 
become the chief object of his policy. With 
thi. view measures were immediately tak«i for 
strengthening the position of the French army at 
Madrid. A large corps of infantry, with a nu* 
merous artillery, was posted on the height of 
Casa del Campo, in the immediate yicinityof the 
Royal Palace, which it commanded. Caimon 
were planted on all the eminences in the neigh- 
bourhood. New divisions were ordered instantly 
to direct their march on Madrid ; and the troops 
were publicly reviewed, in order, by a formid- 
able demonstration of military power, to impress 
the people with a conviction of the hopelessness 
of resistance. The command of the capital was 
then assumed by the intruders. By order ef 
Murat, General Grouchy was appointed Govern 
nor, and the municipal regulations by which 
Madrid had hitherto been governed, were super- 
seded by military law. 

Intelligence of the occurrences at the Spanish 
apital no sooner reached Napoleon, than he set 
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V 

out for Bayonne, in order to be nearer the scene chap. hi. 
<^ action, and to maintain a more rapid commimi- 
cation with his armies. His final purpose of de- March, 
posing the dynasty of the Bourbons had at length 
been adopted. Till now, it had probably been 
his intention that Ferdinand, united to his family 
by marriage, should have filled the throne of 
Spain. The Eknperor well knew his intellectual 
weakness, his utter destitution of high and hon- 
ourable principle, his timidity, and that ductUe 
subserviency of character which adapted him for 
the servile instrument of a more powerful intel- 
ligence. Where could he have found a fitter 
or more submissive agent of vicarious tyranny 
than this ? Why then, to dethrone a man so hap- 
pily suited to his purposes, did Napoleon com- 
mit an act of perfidy incomparably greater than 
any by whidi his character had been stained, 
and which he could not be unconscious would be 
regarded throughout Europe with indignation ? 

To this question the answer is not difficult. It 
appeared necessary to Napoleon, in order to se- 
cure &e subserviency of Ferdinand, that he 
should be dependent on his power. Had the 
new monarch, like his father, been an object of 
indifference to the nation, nay, had his assump- 
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CHAP. III. tion of the crown been generally impopiilar, he 
might have found support in the armies of 
j^j^^l, France. In such circumstances, it is probable, 
Ni^oleon would have seated him on the throne, 
and have stood forward as the champion of his 
right. It formed part of his policy that the Span- 
ish nation should continue, as in the time of 
Charles, to be divided by parties, so nearly ba- 
lanced, that the influence of France, when thrown 
into the scale, could give to either a decided 
preponderance. When he saw, therefore, that 
Ferdinand, weak and unworthy as he was, had 
become the object of a loyalty and devotion so 
deep and ardent, and already occupied a throne 
to which he had been raised by an influence 
altogether independent of his power, the views 
and policy of Napoleon were at once changed. 
The king who, by a single word, could ronse 
a nation into arms, who carried with him the 
full and undivided sympathies of a generous 
and brave people, was not the man by whom it 
suited his purposes that Spain should be govern- 
ed. Contemptible as he might be, in all personal 
attributes, there was danger in the vicinity of 
such a neighbour. In the aflections of the peo- 
ple, he possessed a mighty lever, by which Na- 
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poleon was aware that the schemes of his am- chap. hi. 

bition might at any time be overthrown. He 

knew it to be impossible that a sovereign, backed ^ / 
by an influence so powerful, could become the 
tame dependent on his will. Even the obedience of 
such a monarch would bear the character rather 
of voluntary compliance than of humble and en- 
forced submission. This was not a state of 
things which the policy of Napoleon was directed 
to establish. It was indispensable to his pur- 
poses that the crown should be torn from the 
brows of a prince who reigned in the affec- 
tions of his people ; and the imperial fiat, which 
decreed the deposition of the Bourbons, was at 
length sent irrevocably forth. 

It is difficult to believe that the sudden demis- 
sion of the crown by Charles was altogether an 
independent and voluntary act. Connected with 
the preceding events, it certainly bore evi- 
dence of haste and compulsion. The act of 
abdication was unaccompanied by any future 
provision for the King and Queen, the place 
of the royal residence was not determined, and 
none of the stipulations, by which it is probable 
that such a document would be preceded, appear 
to have been proposed by the retiring monarch. 
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CHAP, III, Napoleon was not slow in taking fiill advantage 
of these suspicious circumstances. Murat was no 
Mareh. sooner apprized of the intentions of bis master 
than he despatched a messenger to Aranjuei^ 
with assurances to Charles, that his cause would 
be supported by the arms of France. Naturally 
actuated by a deep sense of filial injustioe, the de- 
posed monarch instantly expressed bk readiness 
to avail himself of the ofiors thus conveyed. He 
assured Greneral Monthion that the revolution 
had been the consequence of a conspiracy; and 
vehemently complained that his son, in spite of 
bis entreaty, was about to banish him to Bada- 
jos, the most unhealthy situation in the Idng- 
' dom. The Queen, it was further stated, had 
entreated permission that their departure might, 
for a short time at least, be deferred, but this 
likewise had been refused. There is some- 
thing pitiable in the bitter and helpless com- 
plaints of the aged Sovereign ; and it is well they 
should be recorded, from the light they throw on 
the causes of that relentless hatred, by which 
Charles and the Queen appear to have been ac- 
tuated towards Ferdinand, in the subsequent 
transactions at Bayonne. 
The exile of the dethroned monarch was averted 
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by the interyention of Murat, Emboldened by chap.iii. 

this act of favour, Charles placed in the hands 

of the French General, a formal protest, dedar- j^im^j,. 

ing, that the Deed of Abdication was invalid and 

compulsory. He likewise transmitted a letter 

to the £mperor, containing a statement of the 

facts connected with his resignation of the crown, 

and professing tliat he relied on the justice and 

magnanimity of Napoleon, to re-establish him in 

his rights. 

There was another object, however, on which 
the desires, both of Charles and the Queen, were 
even more deeply fixed than on the restora- 
tion of the Crown. From the time of the 
tumult at Aranjuez, the danger of Godoy seems 
to have haunted their imaginations like a fright- 
fid dream. They now besought Murat, with 
importunate solicitations, to exert his influ- 
ence in behalf of this unworthy object. His 
only crime, they said, had been his attachment 
to his sovereign ; and Charles, in the fulness of 
his heart, declared, that the death of Godoy 
would be but the harbinger of his own, — he 
could not survive him. 

The intercourse thus carried on between 
Charles and Murat, was kept profoundly secret 
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CHAP. III. from the government of Ferdinand. The agenti 
"TTTT" of Napoleon had hitherto refrained from any 
April acknowledgment of the new monarch. It was 
their policy to impress Ferdinand with a feeling 
of insecurity, and to induce him, by humiliating 
submissions, to court the favour and protection 
of France. A report was accordingly spread, 
that Napoleon had quitted Paris, and was already 
Apr. t. ^^ ^^^ route to Madrid. It was notified to the 
French army, that the Emperor in person was a- 
bout to become their leader. Ferdinand was like- 
wise informed, that it would probably be consider- 
ed by Napoleon, as an acceptable mark of respect, 
should the Infante, Don Carlos, be deputed to 
receive him on the frontier. The suggestion 
was immediately adopted, and the Infante, ac- 
companied by the Duke del Infantado, set for- 
ward on the complimentary mission* 

The policy of Murat was not limited to the 
attainment of this partial success. A still more 
delicate proposal was made to the Monarch. It was 
hinted, that if Ferdinand in person would advance 
from his capital for the purpose of welcoming the 
Emperor, a mark of consideration so distinguish- 
ed could scarcely fail to influence the sentiments 
of Napoleon powerfully in his favour. The 
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suggestioii of Murat was seconded by all the chap. hi. 

influence of Beauhamois, the Ambassador of 

1808 
France ; and the King was yet wavering in his 

resolution, when General Savary arrived in 
Madrid, and declared himself the bearer of a ^p^, 7. 
message fi*om the Emperor. 

In his first audience of the King, the nature and 
extent of his mission were explained to Ferdinand. 
He had been deputed, he said, to convey the com- 
pliments of his master, and to express his desire 
to be informed whether the sentiments of Fer- 
dinand towards France were similar to those of 
his father. Should his answer on this point be 
considered satisfactory, the Emperor was will- 
ing to cast a veil over the questionable proceed- 
ings connected with his accession to the throne, 
and at once to acknowledge him as King of Spain 
and the Indies. 

Though Savary brought with him no ere- ' 
dentials, nor ,was the bearer of any answer to 
the letter of Ferdinand notifying his accession, 
the terms of the communication were too gra- 
tifying not to be warmly welcomed by the 
Monarch. It had never been the intention of 
Ferdinand to separate his policy from that of 
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CHAP. III. France, md aMuranoes of unshidcen fidelity weie 
,Q^^ accordingly giren to the Envoy. 
April. ^y ^^^AiT' Ferdinand wag informed thU 

Napoleon was already on his ronte to Mad- 
rid. He had in fact quitted Paris on llie se- 
cond of April. Instant preparations were ae- 
cordingly made for his reception in the capital 
Guards of honour were af^inted to escort 
in his progress ; nor did it occur to the 
Monarch or his ministers to doubt the tviilh 
of intelligence thus apparently cprroboraled* 
The entreaties of Beauhamois and Morati thlt 
the King should quit his capital to wehxHM 
his formidable ally, were again renewed, aad al 
length successfuL Ferdinand fell into the snare. 
He was assured it would be unnecessary to 
extend his journey beyond Burgos, where he 
would certainly be met by Napoleon. He ae- 
Apr. 10. cordingly set forth ; and the Emperor not 
having yet entered the Spanish territory, Ferdi- 
nand was persuaded to extend his journey to 
Vittoria. On his arrival, he received a letter 
from Napoleon, and learned that he was still 
at Bayonne. The communication was in a very 
different spirit from what his hopes had lod 
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him to antic^MKle. It eaataoaed him to beware chap.hi. 
of xmag popular violeDoe as an instrument of 
power, and censured the part he had taken in ^ -j^ 
eBcooraging the tumults of Aranjuez and Mad- 
lid. 

The adviee of one in a situation to command, 
is generally unpalatable; and Ferdinand did not 
want counsel but encouragement. The letter gave 
him little. Napdeon did not address him as a so- 
wdgn, nor commit himself by any acknowledg- 
ment of his title. He hinted that the circum- 
stances of Ferdinand's accession were fuU of sus- 
pieion, and diat the abdication of Charles hote 
Strang tvidence of compulsion. Little disposed 
as he mi^;fat be, to participate in such suspi- 
dons, it had become necessary, for the satis&c- 
don of Europe, that the recognition of his rights 
should be preceded by an elaborate investigation 
of all the circumstances by which his assumption 
of royal authority had been accompanied. The 
letter, moreover, conveyed a strong expression 
of opinion, that the prosecution of Godoy should 
immediately cease. It was impossible he could 
be brought to trial without eliciting disclosures 
injorious at once to l^e interests of the Prince, and 
disgraceful to his parents. " Beware," said Napo- 
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CHAP. ui. leon, << of adopting a policy of which you may 
"TTTT" yourself become the victim. Your Royal High- 

April. ^^^^ ^^^ °^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ throne but that derived 
from your mother. Should the process dishon* 
our her, your own rights must be the sacrifice* 
Shut your ears to perfidious counsels. You can- 
not prosecute the Prince of Peace without dan- 
ger to your crown. You have no right to 
try him ; the crimes with which he is reproadied 
are lost in those of the throne. I have often ex- 
pressed a wish that he should be removed from 
the direction of a£Pairs, though my friendship fw 
King Charles made me anxious to shut my eyes 
on his weak attachment. Miserable men that 
we are ! Weakness and error are the badge of 
all our tribe !* Your Royal Highness," reiterated 
the document, << should beware of popular com^ 
motions. Through their means, some murders 
may be committed on the soldiers of my army ; 
but the ruin of Spain will be the consequence. I 
have already seen with pain that every thing has 

* It is not often we find Napoleon in the moralizing vein, 
and this singular specimen of Imperial hypocrisy, is therefoie 
curious enough. One can scarcely read it without participatiag 
in the fervid disgust of Sir i'eter Teazle, to any thing smadpog ' 
of fine sentiment. It betrays at least, th^ low estimatioil ia 
which Napoleon held the understanding of his correspondent* • 
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been done at Madrid to inflame the public feel- chap. hi. 
ing ; and that certain letters of the Captain-€ren- 

XoUo. 

eral of Catalonia, tending to interrupt the exist- ^ jj^ 
ing harmony between France and Spain, have 
been industriously circulated through the king- 
dom." 

This remarkable letter concludes with the fol- 
lowing menace and benediction, which are prob- 
ably not equally entitled to the praise of sincerity : 
" I have now opened to your Royal Highness my 
whole mind ; and you may perceive I have hith- 
erto hesitated between conflicting motives ; but 
decision is at length necessary. 

" I pray God, my brother, that he may have 
you in his high and holy keeping." 

The receipt of such a letter did not tend in any 
degree to allay the apprehensions of Ferdinand. 
From Vittoria he would willingly have returned 
to Madrid ; but surrounded on all hands by the 
French armies, there was danger even in re- 
treat. To the adoption of this course, however, 
he was strongly urged by the faithful servants 
who accompanied him in his journey. Various 
projects were devised for his escape, but Ferdi- 
nand rejected them all. In vain did his coun- 
sellors appeal to his pride, and ask whether 

1 
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CHAP. in. the monarch of Spain and the Indies would sob- 
'~~~ mit to the public degradation of entering^ widi- 
j^j^ out invitation, without suitable preparation, or 
any of the formalities which became his dignity, 
the dominions of a foreign sorereign, by whom 
he had not yet been recognised as King. Hie 
pride of Ferdinand was overbalanced by his fears, 
influenced by the promise of Savary, diat Us 
anival at Bayonne would be immediately fbHoir- 
ed by the Imperial recc^kion, and by dread lest 
his return to the capital might tend stiU fbr- 
tfaer to aHenate Napoleon from his canse, he at 
length decided on the periloas measure of oeii- 
tinuing his journey. 
Apr. 80. Ferdinand on his arrival at Bayonne, was re- 
ceived by the Empen^ with every demonstcation 
of respectL He dined at the same table widi Us 
host, and was treated with all the observances doe 
to royalty. Scarcely, however, had he zvtind 
to his residence, when Savary, by the falselKNid 
of whose promises he had already been so AitaBy 
deluded, apprised him of the irrevocable desisBon 
of Napoleon for the expulsion of the Bo uit s n 
dynasty, and required that he should inataotiy 
sign an abdication of the crown. Astounded bjr 
this sadden and unexpected demand Ferdinaad 

2 
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'TCfiued eompliance; and eapported by the adri 
of those intrepid counsellors by whom he was at 
'Oompanied, lie declared his umtlteruble resolution 
"liiat no exercise of power shonld draw from him 
ibe snrrender of his rights. 

Bnt Napoleon too thoroughly understood the 

diaracter of his victim, to be deterred from 

tfcc prosecution of liia views hy this loTOporM^ 

'tlnnonetration of firmness. Every engine was 

employed, to render the advisers nf Ferdinand 

Babservient to his purpose* — and to their honour 

%e it recorded — in vain. The petty kingdom of 

Struria, of which the rightful sovereign bad be«i 1 

derived by the treaty of Fontainebleau, 

tendered as an equivalent for Spain and the In- 

, and at once rejected by the Council. In 

<tt^ did Napoleon exert bis powers of argument 

A GOtTuptioD ; in vain did ho attempt to inti- 

idate and overawe the men, wlio though open 

hie vengeance, yet dared to oppose a barrier 

the schemes of bis ambition : the counsellors 

Ferdinwid remained alike impregnable to hig 

persnasioB, promises, and threats. They refused 

to compromise the honour of their country, or die 

rights of its monarch ; and it soon became evidest 
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OHAP. III. that another course was necessary for the attain- 

"TTTT" ment of his views. 
loUo. 

April. Such occurrences, it will he readily believed, 

did not contribute to enliven the residence of 
Ferdinand at Bayonne ; and Cevallos was accord- 
ingly directed to notify to the French Minister 
of State, the intention of the Spanish Monarch to 
re-enter his dominions. To this communication 
no answer was returned, though the measure im- 
mediately adopted of doubling the guards by 
which his residence was surrounded, was in itself 
a practical response, which could scarcely be con- 
sidered as equivocal. 

In the meanwhile, the chief authority at Madrid 
had been assumed by Murat. Shortly after the 
Apr. 20. departure of the King, a military requisition for 
the instant release of Godoy was transnutted to 
the government. It was stated, by Murat, in 
explanation of , this extraordinary demand^ that as 
Charles IV. alone could be recognised by Napo- 
leon as monarch of Spain, it was considered ne- 
cessary for the public tranquillity, that the Prince 
of Peace should be removed from the kingdoiDi 
in order that the counsels of the King should no 
longer be perverted by his pernicious inter- 
ference. 
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With this authoritative requisition, the fears <3HAP. hi. 
of the Council of Govermnent induced them to i gog 
comply. Crodoy was accordingly removed hy April. 
night from the prison of Villa Viciosa, and sent 
off under a strong escort to Bayonne. 

The departure of Godoy was speedily follow- 
ed by that of Charies and the Queen, whose pre- ^^^' ^^ 
sence Napoleon considered necessary to the fur- 
ther prosecution of his schemes. The appear- 
ance <^ these new personages on the scene^ 
produced a considerable change in the character 
of the drama then acting at Bayonne. All his 
former ascendency over the minds of the Royal 
pair was reassumed by Godoy ; and, with hatred 
exasperated -doubtless by the memory of his re- 
cent sufferings, he became a willing instrument 
of Napoleon in depriving Ferdinand of the 
crown. Nor were Charles and his consort with- 
out a deep and resentful remembrance of the 
unnatural conduct of their son. In bursting 
bonds of filial duty he had likewise broken 
those of parental attachment ; and, influenced 
by the <50unsels of Godoy, Charles and the 
Queen were now prepared to join in unnatural 
coalition with the destroyer of their house, and 
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cHAP.iu. lend support to any measures by which the 
"TTTT" downiy of Ferdinand could be effected. 
ApriL From the period of the arrival of Charles, 
Ferdinand was no longer treated with the hon- 
ours of sovereignty. By the agents of Napoleon, 
Apr. 80. by whom he was surrounded, he was even de- 
nied the most common and perfunctory obsenr- 
ances of decent respect. Denounced as a rebd 
to his father, and the usurper of his power, his 
ear was only visited by threats of punishment, 
which instant obedience could alone avert. 

Thus surrounded by dangers, from which it 
seemed impossible to escape, Ferdinand was in- 
duced by his counsellors to address a letter to 
Charles, in which, while he continued to as- 
sert his right to the throne, he offered, on his 
return to Madrid, to resign his claims in pres- 
ence of the Cortes, or other high authorities of 
the kingdom. This mode of proceeding, how- 
ever, which was, in truth, little else than an ap- 
peal to the sentiments of the nation, was not at 
all in harmony with the projects of Napoleon. 
The offer was accordingly declined ; and the 
ingratitude and contumacy of Ferdinand were, 
somewhat prolixly set forth in a letter bearing 
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the signature of Charles, which^ eidiibitiiig^ in ohap.ih. 

some portions strong marks of the peculiar and '"" 

emphatic style of Napoleon, is abundantly dis- . .,* 

Apra. 

ting^ished in others by the feebleness of his own. 
To this communication Ferdinand transmitted 
an immediate reply, Yindicating his conduct 
and motives from the charges of hia accusers^ 
He once more testified his readiness to resign^ 
tiie crown in presence of the Cortes ; 01% should 
his father, from personal infirmity, not chuae. 
.gain to «»me the d«ti^ of so^reignty. h. 
was. willing to goTem the kingdom as his de» 
puty, andiin his name. 

This answer of the Prince produced no miti-^ 
gation either of the menaces or persecutions of 
his enemies. On the day following, Napoleon May 6. 
had: a long interview with Charles and the Queen^ 
t9 .which Ferdinand was sunmioned. Some paf- 
tkulatsof this conference have been recorded 
by. Cevallos. By those whom ipawer had consti- 
tuted his judges, and evil passions lus accusevs^ 
Frerdinand was treated as a culprit^ and made 
die oi^ect of the most vehement and disg^usting 
abuse. Charles asserted his usurpation; th& 
Queen denied bis legitimacy ; and NapeleoS', by 
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CHAP. III. an altematioii of threats and promises, ende»- 
Yonred to extract from his victim an uncondi- 
j^ * tional abdication of the crown. 

Considering the circumstances of his situation, 
it is not surprising that the resolution of Ferdi- 
nand should at length have yielded. On the 
^^y ^' same day he gave his signature to a document 
containing an absolute renunciation of his 
rights to the throne. A similar resignation of 
their claims was extracted from the oth^ 
branches of the Royal Family ; and thus, by a 
series of the most flagrant violations of the vital 
principles of law, the legal restoration of 
Charles to the sovereignty of Spain was con« 
sidered as complete. These disgraceful transac- 
tions were accompanied by a joint address of 
Ferdinand and the Infantes, Don Antonio and 
Don Carlos, to the Spanish nation, in which they 
formally absolved them from their allegiance, and 
exhorted them to conform implicitly to the new 
order of events. 

Even before the completion of this fonnal 
mockery, Charles had become disqualified for tlie 

App.No. 11. reassumption of the crown. By a treaty which 
bears date the fifth of May, he had already 
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oonveyed his rights to Napoleon. By an cHAP.ni. 
edict on the day preceding, addressed to the -TTT" 
suprenie Junta at Madrid, he had likewise dele- '^ 
gated Murat to act as Lieutenant of the Eangdom, 
and President of the Council of Government. A 
proclamation to the people accompanied this do- 
eoment. They were assmred that the King was 
engaged in concerting with his ally the mea- 
sures best calculated to promote the prosperity App. No. is. 
of Spain; and they were warned, on* pain of 
signal punishment, to reject the perfidious 
counsels of those turbulent disturbers who 
-endeavoured to excite enmity against France. 
" Trust to my experience," said this miserable 
instrument of foreign tyranny, << and obey that 
authority which I hold from God and my fathers. 
Follow my example, and believe, that in your 
present situation there is no prosperity or safety 
for the Spanish nation, but in the friendship of 
the great Emperor, our aUy.'' 

In a rescript addressed to the Councils of Cas- 
tile and the Inquisition, Charles publicly notified 
to the nation his final abdication of the throne, App.No.ls. 
in favour of his friend and ally the Emperor of 
the French. With this act the political life of 
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CHAP. ni. Charles terminatecL He soon after went into 
retirement at Compiegne, where, snpported by a 
]^^ pension from Napoleon, he passed the remainder 
of his life. Ferdinand and his brother Don Car- 
los were dismissed to the Chateau of Valenoey, 
in which they remained se<nirely gaarded till ike 
TOtum of better times. Godoy, the weak, sen- 
SQal, and depraved instrument of his comitry's 
min, deprived of his wealdi and honours, was 
saved only from the snfiFerings of abject poverty 
by the bounty of that monarch whose confidence 
he had abused. 

Thus have the chief victims of Napoleon's tyim* 
nical ambition at length vanidied from the scene. 
Many of the details of those events with which 
their history is intimately connected, must havie 
been felt by the reader to be at once painful and de-i 
grading. But a new &r& is now about to oonmo^dce. 
The pictures of human weakness, guUt, and suf- 
fering, which he is still destined to behold, wiU 
at least be partially redeemed by noble and ani- 
mating examples of heroic courage and devoted 
seal. He will gaze on a horizon, clouded indeed, 
but never wholly overcast ; and he will watch 
the dim twilight of the coming glory, as it gmd- 
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ually brightens into that flood of radiance, by chaf.iii. 

which the name and arms of his country shall "T™?" 

^ 1808. 

continue to be illustrated, till all written and tra- |^^. 

ditionary records of this memorable contest shall 

be swept into oblivion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES IN 

SPAIN. 

CHAP. iv. ^^^ departure of Ferdinand spread alarm 

through the nation. The French had hitherto- 

1808 

, been regarded as allies, and the presence of fo- 
reign armies had excited in the people neither 
jealousy nor alarm. There was no press in 
Spain. Public proclamations were the only re- 
cognised channels by which intelligence could be 
circulated through the provinces ; and the infor- 
mation of the people was seldom suffered to ex- 
tend to the political relations of the kingdom. 
A despotic goyemment delights in the ignorance 
of its subjects. It is on ignorance alone that it 
can rely for unhesitating submission to its will ; 
and it had long been the policy of the Spanish 
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goyemment to obstruct every channel of know- chap. iv. 
ledge by which the people might be raised to a ,q^q 
higher rank in the scale of intelligence. ^_y; 

It was long, therefore, before the body of the 
nation became aware of the extent to which the 
encroachments of their invaders had been car- 
ried, or of the purposes they were directed to ef- 
fect. The progress of the French armies had been 
silent though sure, swift, yet calm and unruffled. 
The people in one province were ignorant of the 
events simultaneously passing in another. In be- 
holding the occupation of one fortress, they did 
not know that this assumption of power was 
neither isolated nor incidental, but formed part 
of a skilM and connected scheme of usurpation, 
by which the independence of the country was 
to be overthrown. They saw but one link of 
the chain by which they were inthraUed ; and, 
habituated to tranquil and unthinking submis- 
sion, their dreams of security had even in the 
midst of danger remained unbroken. 

But this was not always to be. The burden 
of the maintenance of the French armies pressed 
heavily on the people of the provinces. Their 
invaders, emboldened by success, became haughty 
and overbearing ; and occasional acts of violence 

e2 
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CHAP. iv. and rapacity^ wliich the enforcement of thestriet- 
,^^^ est discipline could not always preventy contii- 
AprO. lilted to break the harmony which had hitherto 
subsisted between the military and the populace. 
These evils had been progressively increadng . 
Voy. Not a day passed in which Castilian pride was not 
wounded by the military arrogance of the in- 
truders. The fire which thus smouldered in itm 
bosoms of the people, occasionally burst fiirth 
into a flame. Hostile rencontres ensued, not 
always unattended with bloodshed ; and a spirit 
of national animosity took place of the andait 
favour with which France had been regarded. 

To these feelings the abduction of their Moo- 
arch, and the liberation of the Prince of the Peast, 
gave additional strength and bitterness. The 
Governors of the provinces yet unoccupied, began 
spontaneously to collect arms, and prepare 
measures of defence. In the name of their im- 
prisoned Sovereign there was a talisman of 
sufficient power, to rouse the sleeping ener§^ 
of the nation. There was indignation in every 
heart, and defiance on every lip. The signs of 
the times were no longer to be mistaken ; and it 
was evident that the crisis of struggle was alt 
length come. 
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The French on their part neglected, no pre- chap, nii 
cantion by which their security could be promot- — 
ed. The division of General Vedel was direct- 
ed to march from Segovia to the Escurial ; and the 
linee of communication with the Capital were 
Strengthened. Dupont was ordered to transfer 

> tlie head quarters of his army from Aranjuea to 
Toledo ; and the troops in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid were kept in constant readiness to bear 
Tith all their power on the people, in case of 
tomnll or insurrection. 

It had already been publicly annonnced that 
the Emperor refused to acknowledge Ferdi- 
nand, and that Charles was about to reassume 

- the reins of sovereignty. At Toledo this iutel- 
l^mice was followed by a riot. Crowds collect- 
ed in the great square of the city, and cries of 
" Ferdinand the Seventh, for ever," rent the air. 
A flag Ivearing the picture of the King was the 
banner of this tumultuous assemblage, which, 
armed with musquets, pikes, and bludgeons, 
paraded the city, inflicting vengeance on those 
whose sentiments were conceived hostile to the 
restoration of Ferdinand. The house of the 
Ccnregidor was attacked and plundered, and that 
fonctioaary with difficulty effected his escape. 
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CHAP. IV. In a f&w days the divUion of Diqpont amved in 
the city. Doubtful of the temper of the inhalMt- 
April ^"^» ^® advanced in order of attack, ready on 
any apparent symptom of popular resistance to 
act on the oflFensive. But quiet had already be«i 
restored. The Princess of the Peace, accompanied 
by the Cardinal de Bourbon, came forth to meet 
the General in the neighbourhood of the city, and 
informed him that the e£Forts of the municipal 
authorities, aided by those of the clergy^ had 
already been successful in quelling the tumults. 
From this demonstration of popular feeling no 
immediate consequences followed ; but it indi- 
cated to the French leaders the necessity of in- 
creasing their forces in that neighbourhood ; and 
another division of Dupont's army was accord- 
ingly advanced to Aranjuez. 

But the chief precautions of the invaders were 
directed to the maintenance of the capital. From 
the time of Ferdinand's departure, all harmony 
between the military and the inhabitants was at 
an end. The intelligence subsequently received^ 
of the proceedings at Bayonne, had the e£Pect of 
rousing to its highest pitch the indignation of the 
people. Their imprisoned monarch was the en- 
grossing subject of their thoughts. When a 
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courier was expected to arrive ftom France, im- chap.iv; 
menso crowds surrounded the post-hou§e, and 
waited with intense anidety to receive intelli- .^ 
gence of his safety. The Prench generals, 
alarmed at these tumultuous nvasses, endeavour- 
ed to divert their attention, and to concp^ the Foy ii. 173 
real character of the transactions at Bayonne. 
In both these ohjecta they were unsuccessful. 
The fahehoods of the public journals were dis- 
■credited uid detected; and private letters, con- 
ftaiaing a true description of the passing events, 
■%»ere circulaUjd through the city. The situa- 

>lion of the French was that of men on the brink 

"ti & volcano, when tiie portents of an iq)prDach- 

pfag eruption are already manifest. 

I In such a state of things it appeared to Mnrat 
tiiat strong measures were necessary to tame the 
spirit of the people. The uativos of Madrid had 
engaged in freqnent rencontres with the French 

. soldiers ; and blood had been shed. The spirit of 
'loyalty had penetrated even into the mad houses ; 
•hnd lunatics rushed forth into the street to assas- 
'rinatetUe enemies of tbeir country. 

It was natural that the antipathy of the people 
jriiould generate similar sentiments in the French 
ies. The soldiera already regarded the par- 
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CHAP. iv. tisans of Ferdinand as enemies, and were eres 
TZZT' anxious for a conflict, the successfol termination 

loOo. 

ApriL ^^ wMch they regarded as undoubted. Th^ 
wishes were soon gratified. On the dOth of April, 
Murat presented to the Infante Don Antonio^ 
president of the Junta of Croyemment, a letter 
firom Charles, requiring him to send off the Queen 
6f Etruria, and the Infante Don Francisco de 
Paula, brother of Ferdinand, to Bajonne. With 
this mandate the Junta at first declined com- 
pliance, till the pleasure of the King should he 
known. But their scruples were overruled by 
Murat, who declared himself ready to assume the 
whole responsibility of the proceeding, and inti- 
mated that any opposition to his commands would 
be repressed by the full exercise of his power. 

The time appointed for the departure of these 
Royal personages came. On the preceding day no 
inteUigence had been received from Bayoone ; 
and this circumstance had contributed to deepen 
the anxiety of the people. Early in the monung 
great multitudes assembled at the Puerta del Sol, 
waiting in a state of great excitement for the 
arrival of the expected courier ; and the square 
in front of the palace was crowded with women, 
who watched with melancholy earnestness die 
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pr^arations for the journey of the Royal tra- chap.iv. 
vellors. At nine o'clock the cortege set forth. 
It was reported that Don Antonio was like- j^ 
irise about to quit the ciq>ital for Bayonne; 
and two carriages, which still remained at the 
palace, evidently prepared for travel, gave sup- 
port to the rumour. The fermentation of the 
populace was now excited to the highest pitch. 
The cry, " They are all forsaking us ; the last 
of the family of our kings is about to be torn 
Jrom the country /" flew from lip to lip ; and a 
violent commotion was the consequence. The 
servants of the palace declared that Don Fran- 
cdsco had betrayed reluctance to depart, and even 
wept bitterly. On hearing this the women burst 
into tears ; and the men, almost frantic, fell upon 
the carriages, and broke them to pieces. 

At this moment a French officer, who had 
been sent to ascertain the cause of the tumult, 
appeared in the crowd. He was indicated by 
his dress to belong to the staff of Murat. The 
sorrowful exclamations of the mob were at onoe 
changed into expressions of indignant hatred. 
The officer was immediately attacked, and would 
probably have become the sacrifice of popular 
fury, had he not been rescued by a patrol of 
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CHAP. iv. the Imperial Guard, which snoeeeded, hy a 
charge of bayonets, in driving hack his assail- 

May. ^^' 

The afiair now b^an to wear a sertons aspect ; 
and the piquet battalion on duty for the day 
was immediately ordered out by Murat They 
fired on the people ; but this had only the effect 
of increasing their numbers. The whole popu- 
lation of the city rushed into the streets. The 
air became vocal with cries of *< Venffeanee F 
" Death to the French/'* " Ferdinand the 
Seventh for ever/" and accumulating masses 
came pouring on, armed with such weiqM>ns as 
they had been able to procure, and prepared to 
join in the onslaught. Stones were thrown, 
and musquets fired from the windows. A party 
of Mamelukes of the Guard was massacred hy 
the mob, and every French soldier found strag- 
gling in the streets met a similar fiite. 

The whole troops in the city were now under 

' arms ; artillery was planted in the squares, and 
a. destructive fire of musquetry and grape-shot 
opened on the multitude. The Plaza Mayor, 
the Puerta del Sol, and the great street of Al- 

• cala, were the chief theatres of slaughter. Te^ 
rified by the havoc, the people would have sought 
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safety in flight, but even this was denied them. chap. iv. 
They were charged and sabred by the cayalry, ^Tono" 
^nd fired upon by bodies of infantry stationed at ^^^ 
the^ intersecting points of the streets, in order to 
intercept their retreat. Thus driven to extre- 
mity, they rushed into the houses, where they 
were followed by their pursuers, ^d put mer- 
cilessly to the sword. Parties of cavalry were 
stationed at the outlets of the city, to charge 
and cut down those who had succeeded in es- 
caping from the scene of slaughter within. 

While the work of extermination was thus 
vigorously carried on, Murat had taken post on 
the height of St. Vincent, which commands the 
.western part of the city. Thither he was fol- , 
lowed by several members of the Junta, who 
implored him to put a stop to the efiFiision of 
bloodr O'Farrel and Azanza, accompanied by 
many of the nobles and French officers of rank, 
rode through the streets, endeavouring to res- 
tore tranquillity, and waving white handker- 
chiefs as a token of peace. By their personal 
exertions, many lives were saved ; but the firing 
in the streets still continued till not a Spaniard 
was to be. seen. By two o'clock,, however, 
hostilities had ceased, and all was silent in 
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CHAP. IV. Madrid. Towards evening a body of peaain- 

"rrjJT" try from the neighboming villages, on approachr 

Hl^^ ing the capital, were charged and fired on hj 

the military. Many were killed ; a still greater 

number wounded by the sabres, and tnmq^ed 

down by the horses of the cavalry. 

In the events just narrated, the Spanish troopi 
took no part. They were detained in barradB 
by their officers ; and a small body of artilleiT, 
stationed at the gate of the Arsenal, was the only 
part of the garrison which attempted to co-ope- 
rate with the people. Their conduct, and that 
of the gallant men by whom they were oom^ 
manded, is worthy of record. 

At an early period of the conflict, a detadh 
ment was directed by Murat to seize possessioa 
of the ArsenaL The execution of this order 
was Imposed by two officers of artillery named 
Daoiz and Velarde, who, assisted by their feDow 
soldiers, harnessed themselves to the cannon, sad 
succeeded in bringing three pieces to bear on i 
French column then advancing to enforce tb 
execution of their orders. A discharge of gn^ 
shot followed, which made such havoc in A0 
ranks that the French instantly retreated, b 
consequence of this disaster, fresh colmnns 
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instantly advanced ; but before they succeeded in chap. iv. 
obtaining possession of the neighbouring houses, . 
many discharges had taken place with terrible ^ 
effect. The guns were at length taken. Velarde 
was killed on the spot ; and Daoiz> though se- 
verely wounded and unable to stand, continued 
to give orders, till he had received three other 
wounds, the last of which was instantly fatal. 

On the termination of active hostilities, Murat 
was not satisfied with the punishment already 
inflicted on the inhabitants, and determined yet 
further to signalize his vengeance. On the 
eveningof the same day, and on the following 
morning, the prisoners were brought before a 
military tribunal of which General Grouchy was 
president, and sentenced to be shot. . The scene 
selected for the display of this terrible example, 
was in the neighbourhood of the Prado; and up- 
wards of an hundred individuals were led forth 
to execution, without being suffered in their dy- 
bg moments to receive the last offices of re- 
ligion.* 



* It has been stated by Colonel Napier, on the authority of 
leveral French writers, that these executions are attributable 
not to Murat but to Grouchy, who continued the work of 
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CHAP. IV. It is admitted on all hands that many of the 
,gQg sufferers were entirely innocent of partidpadon 
May. Ill ^o tumults, and were convicted on no other 
evidence than that of large knives being found 
on their persons. Forty-five Catalan tradens 
taken in the street of Alcala, were with difficul- 
ty rescued from death by the interference of the 
authorities, who assured the French officers, that 
the privilege of carrying arms is one enjoyed by 
the CSatalan merchants, and sanctioned by the 
laws of the kingdom. The trials indeed — ^if the 
few hasty formalities which preceded the inffio- 
tion of sentence deserve such a name^--seem to 
have been intended to serve rather as a warrant 
for indiscriminate execution, than to afford pro* 
tection to the innocent. 

With regard to the number of the sufferers is 
this unfortunate affiray, there is much variane^ 
of statement. It is generally asserted by the 
Spaniards that upwards of ten thousand of tbeir 



slaughter on his own responsibility, and in direct disobedioioeto 
the orders of his commander. The statement would hare oef" 
tainly been entitled to greater credit, had we learned fipom the 
same authoritj^ that the delinquency of Grouchy had been ^' 
lowed by censure or disgrace. 
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oonntrymen bled on the occasion. In the ac- chap.iv. 
count of the transaction given in the Moniteur, "ToncT 
the loss of the French was estimated at twenty- j^^. 
five killed, and about twice that number wound- 
ed : that of the Spaniards at ^^ plusieurs mil- 
Iters des plus mauvais sujets du pays" Subse- 
quently, however, when it was deemed politic to 
diminish -rather than to exaggerate the extent of 
the casualties, a report was drawn up by the 
Council of Castile, and published by order of 
Murat, which reduced the number of Spanish 
sufferers to one hundred and ninety-three. 
From statements so widely at variance, it is im- 
possible to draw any satisfactory conclusion. 
Nor is it necessary. Taken at the lowest esti- 
mate, enough will remain to rouse our warmest 
sympathy with the people in their first inefiec- 
toal effort to cast off the yoke of bondage which 
pressed them to the earth. We have no wish 
to magnify the atrocities of the French. We are 
far firom supposing Murat to have been actuated 
on this occasion by an abstract and constitutional 
appetite for blood, at variance with the whole 
tenour of his life. Murat was a soldier, and a 
brave one, and adorned with all the splendid 
qualities which belong to that character; but. 
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CHAP.iv. little influenced by prindple^ and acc nrtoi mi ^ 
on all occasions of honouraUe danger, to ImM) 
]^^. his life at a pin's fee, he was led, perhaps, tii 
place less value on the lives of othecs^ when: 
their sacrifice could contribute to the advaor^ 
tage of his cause, than any system of etimth- 
however lax, would pretend to justify. Mwirtk 
was no statesman. He probably believed, thiti 
a striking and terriUe example was neoessairy Ir 
intimidate the people, and secure the filture safiK 
ty of his army. The cause of injustice mint 
often be supported by unjustifiable oMsans. Ar 
fas aut nefas, is ever the motto of usnrpaAitfi; 
and the crimes it engenders may generally be 
considered less as emanations of the evil passioni 
of individuals, than as necessary consequences rf 
the system they support. 

The immediate effects of the events of A0 
second of May, were such as. Mnrat. had . aattfir 
pated. Astounded by the scenes of UoedsM 
of which their city had been made the theatre, ibi 
inhabitants of Madrid remained in a stata ^ 
gloomy submission to a power which expentM 
had taught them it was ioipossible to resist, b 
the meanwhile, the French relaxed nothuufprrf 
the rigour of their sway. The peo{4e w^affk^ 
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* 

longer allowed to congregate in the streets or chap.iv. 
squares of the city ; and any unusual assemblage 
was immediately dispersed by strong military ^ 
patrols. The public proclamations which pro-* 
mised amnesty for the past, contained likewise 
denunciations of the heaviest punishment on any 
repetition of the o£Fence« 

If the people, however, were silent, it was not 
80 with their rulers. Humble addresses were 
presented by all the public authorities. The 
Council of the Inquisition denounced the cen- 
fnaes of religion on all the instigators of ^' such 
excesses as the scandalous sedition of the second 
of May." Don Antonio, the President of the 
Junta, followed his family to Bayonne ; and the 
authority of the usurpers in Madrid remainied 
paramount and unquestioned. 

It was in this state of things, that the order con- 
stituting Mnrat Lieutenant of the Eangdom, ar* 
xired in Madrid, accompanied by a proclamation, 
exhorting the people to yield implicit obedience 
to his authority. These documents were speed-* 
ily followed by another, conveying intelligence 
«f Ferdinand's resignation. To the mandate for 
ikp appQiatment of Murat^ the Council offered 

Bo opposition ; and that leader was formally in* 
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CHAP. iv. stalled in an office the powers of which he had 
already virtually exercised. 
j^^„ Ferdinand, before signing the deed of abdica- 

tion at Bayonne, had taken the precaution of 
despatching a private messenger to the JmIti^ 
informing them of the real nature of his situa- 
tion, and the compulsory measures which had 
been adopted to enforce the resignation of his 
rights. He directed that hostilities should in- 
stantly commence, on intelligence being received 
of his removal into the interior of France; a 
measure to which, unless compelled by violence^ 
he declared he never would consent. The Cortes 
were likewise ordered to be convoked, in. order 
that such steps might be adopted as would com- 
municate the greatest vigour to the measures of 
national resistance. 

This communication from their Sovereign was 
not received by the Junta till two days after tibe 
investiture of Murat as chief of the government; 
and it was unanimously decided by that bodj, 
that the orders of Ferdinand could no loi^ 
be obeyed. By this decision, the Junta was 
at once deprived of all influence with the na- 
tion ; and instead of holding its authority by ap- 
pointment from an ind^endent sovereign^ be- 



1 
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came degraded into the passive instrottieiit of chap.iv. 
foreign tyranny. -[^ 

The terrors of the military executions at Ma- i^_, 
drid did not extend beyond the capital. In the 
provinces they excited only more vehement ha- 
tred of the invaders. Murat, however, was not 
idle. Two Swiss regiments, which formed part 
of the garrison of Madrid, were incorporated 
with the army of Dnpont. Three companies 
of the Body Guard, and four battalions of the 
Spanish and Walloon Guards, were placed at 
the disposal.of Marshal Moncey. Three thous- 
and of the Spanish army were ordered to em- 
bark at Ferrol for South America; and in the 
more impwtant fortresses of Catalonia the gar- 
risons were reduced and weakened. Orders 
were issued for the army of Solano, which 
had not yet entered Portugal, to march on Ci^ 
dk^ and its commander was directed to resumed 
his fimctions as Captain-Genertd of Andalusia. 
The heiglM» of the Retire at Madrid were 
strongly fortified, and supplied with large stores 
of ammunitioB and provisions. All magazines 
of arms and warlike equipment were seized 
by the BVendb: authorities ; and offic^fi were des- 
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CHAP. IV. patched to Ceuta, to cause the recognition of the 
"TTTT" new government in that important fortress. 
May. In the meanwhile, Napoleon had formed the 

resolution of elevating his brother Joseph to the 
throne of Spain. Joseph was then King of Na- 
ples ; and by the mildness of his manners and 
the leniency of his government, had succeeded 
in acquiring, in a considerable degree, the affec- 
tions of his subjects. Of retired habits, and 
fitted by his tastes rather for the pursuits of 
philosophy than for those of ambition, he would 

willingly have declined the dangerous elevation; 
but his refusal was overruled by Napoleon, and 
Joseph yielded to the influence of that ascen- 
dency which stronger minds had found it im- 
possible to resist. 

Intelligence of the Emperor's intentions no 
sooner crossed the Pyrenees, than addresses of 
the most humble and adulatory character poured 
in from the public authorities of the kingdom* 
The Junta of Government, the Council of Cw* 
tile, the Municipality of Madrid, all entreated for 
the honour of a King of the Imperial blood ; and 
in this they were joined by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop de Bourbon, the only male branch of tb^ 
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Royal family in the kingdom. Thus secure in chap.it. 
tlie servility of the higher classes, and their en- 
tire devotion to his wiU, Napoleon thought it j^ 
prudent that the work of usurpation should be 
sanctioned by at least a semblance of national con- 
sent. He accordingly convoked an assembly of 
one hundred and fifty of the chief persons of the 
kingdom to meet at Bayonne, and addressed the 
Spanish people in the following proclamation. 

** Spaniards, after a long agony your nation 
was perishing. I have seen your sufferings,-- 
I will relieve them. — ^Your greatness and power 
are inseparably connected with mine^-^Vour 
princes have ceded to me all their rights to the 
Crovm. I will not reign over your provinces, 
but I will acquire an eternal title to the love 
and gratitude of your posterity. Your mo- 
narchy is old. It must be restored to youth^ 
that you may enjoy the blessings of a renovation 
which shall not be purchased by civil war or 
calamity. Spaniards, I have convoked a gene-^ 
ral assembly of the deputies of your provinces 
and towns, that I may know your wishes and 
your wants. I shall then lay down my rights, 
and place your illustrious crown on the brows 
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CHAP. IV. of one who bears resemblance to myself: tins 
securing to yon a constitntion whidi will nnite 
^ the salutary power of the Sovereigny with the 
protection of the liberties and rights of the 
Spanish nation. It is my wish that my memory 
. sbould be blessed by your latest posterity, and 
that they shall say, < Napoleon was the regen- 
erator of onr country.' " 

By these proceedings the Spanish nation was at 
length effectually roused into resistance* Hie ha- 
tred of the people towards their inraders, farohs 
furthy as it were, in one loud and sinniltsaeoES' 
burst, from all quarters of the kingdom. Thqr 
would not tamely submit to become the subjed of 
perfidious barter between the servile govemmiit 
of Madrid and that of France. They woold not 
transfer their allegiance at the command of a fih 
reign tyrant, from the heir of the Bourbons, to aa 
upstart and an adventurer. The Jusillade of the 
second of May, and the disgraceftil transacticMi 
at Bayonne, put an end to that state of toxpU 
quiescenee in which the spirit of the nation h^ 
so long skmbmred. A loud and intell^Ue 
voice was at once sent forth from every prorinse 
in the kingdom. The universal (ary was Ibr t^ 
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mstanoe ; and the pervading sentunent <if every chap. iv. 
hearty W9s loyalty to ;Ferdijlaad, their hefcmyed _ ._ 
and uoprisoned xnonarch. '^ 

The provinces of Astnrias and GaUieia were 
Ae firgt to take arms. A representative Junta 
was assembled at Oviedo, and assumed tibe 
sovereignty of the district. To qoiet these dis* 
torbances, Count Delpinar^ councillor of Cas- 
de, wad Don Juan Melendez,Vere commission- 
ed by Murat to collect the forces of the distrio!, 
and quell by military power the spirit of insur- 
rection. But it was too late. The functionaries 
were attacked by the people, and compelled to 
seek safety in flight. The first act of the Junta 
was to despatch two deputies to England, in or- 
der to engage assistance from that power ; and 
measures were immediately adopted to arrange 
plans of concert and co-operation with the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

Leon started next into the field, and sent dfi^ 
puties to Corunna requesting arms. The de^ 
mand was not complied with. Don Antonio 
Filangieri, a Neapolitan by birth, and Captain 
General of Gallieia, was unwilling to commit 
himself by any act of hostility to France ; and 
his temporizing policy having rendered him an 
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CHAP. IV. object of aversion, the mob broke into his hoose, 
T7|^~ seized his papers, and, had he not prudently 
1^^. withdrawn, it is probable his life would have 
been sacrificed to the popular fury. A portrait 
of Ferdinand was carried in procession throogk 
the streets of Corunna, and the cry of *\Zhum 
with the French and the traitors" was heard on 
all hands. 

In Ekitremadura the rising of the peoj^ was 
no less decided and tumultuous. The Count Ad 
la Torre del Fresno, Grovemor of Badajoz, en- 
deavoured to controul the spirit of insubordini^ 
tion^ and lost his life in the attempt. The 
populace dragged him from his house, and mur- 
dered him in the street. At Valladolid, Jaen, 
Saragossa, Carthagena, San Lucar, Salamanca, 
Carolina, Ciudad Rodrigo, and many other 
places, excesses equally horrible occurred. like 
a river which has burst its channel, the evil pas- 
sions of the people rushed onward, without limit 
or restraint. 

By such revolting acts of atrocity was the 
cause of freedom at this period injured and dis- 
honoured. They cannot be defended ; they 
ought not to be concealed. Yet even the fero- 
cities of a people, thus goaded into madness by 
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.ong . conrse of injury and insult, will weigh chap. iy. 
lightly in the biJance when compared with the 

xcH/O. 

cold-blooded and barbarous policy of their inva- ]^3_ 
ders. In recording the events of this extraor- 
dinary struggle, it is indeed the duty of the his- 
torian to render justice, to the oppressor; but his 
sympathies are due only to the cause of the op- 
pressed. And if, by the very constitution of our 
being, it is necessary we should be influenced by 
prejudice, that prejudice is at least more gene- 
rous which leans to the side of freedom in the 
contest, than that which would veil the crimes, 
while it blazons the triumphs of the usurper. 

Fortunately, however, this state of anarchy 
was of short duration. In the principal cities 
of the provinces, Juntas were speedily form- 
ed for the provincial administration of a£fairs, 
and to direct and organize the* resistance of 
the people. These assemblies published procla- 
mations and addresses to their countrymen, in- 
citing them to the vigorous assertion of their 
lights, and the vindication of the national 
honour. They recalled to their recollection the 
heroic deeds of their ancestors, and the noble 
struggles which they had maintained against 
the Moorish invaders in the cause of freedom 
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CHAP. IV. and religioD. Thej painted in its true Ugbt 
the insidious and grasping p<^y of NapoleoB. 

'000« 

1^ << It is better/' said the Junta of Gallicia, << to 
die in defence of our hearths and altacs, on 



own soil, and with arms in our hands^ tlnn 
to be led bound to slanghtery the unresisdiiig 
victims of bloody and inordinate ambitioa. 
The conscription of France awaits us* If we 
do not defend our own kingdom^ we mutt go 
to perish in the north. By resistance we lose 
nothing ; for should our efforts in behalf of oar 
country prove fruitless, by a glorious death we 
shall at least be freed from the galling chains €f 
the oppressor. Fly to arms then, and assist 
your countrymen to rescue your' King £ran 
captivity, to restore to your government its just 
rights, to preserve your families, to assert the 
independence of your native soil, and above aD 
to defend your sacred Religion. £mploy dM 
arms which she tenders ; nerve your minds with 
the fear of God ; implore the aid of the blessed 
Virgin, and of our patron the glorious St. James. 
Under such auspices go forth confident of suc- 
cess, and grasp the victory which is prepared f(ir 
you by their intercession, and the eternal jas» 
tice of your cause." 
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The addresses of the other assemblies were chap. iv. 
not less energetic ; nor less happy in contrasting 
the war in which they had been compelled to j^^ 
take arms by all the holiest motives that can 
sanctify a cause, with those in which Napoleon 
had plunged his country, to gratify the frantic 
dictates of an insatiable ambition. 

Among the provincial Juntas formed by the 
necessity of the times, that of Seville assumed the 
lead, and styled themselves, in public prodama- 
tiens, " The Supreme Government of Spain and 
the Indies." Seville possessed at that time 
many claims to become the diief nttcleus of the 
government. In point of influence and popu- 
lation it was the second city of Spain. It pos- 
sessed the only foundery for cannon in the king- 
dom. It abounded in arms and military stores ; 
and it possessed likewise the advantage of being 
removed from the immediate sphere of the in- 
fluence of the French armies. 

With such favouring circumstances to lend 
influence to its measures, the Supreme Junta 
lost no time in organizing a system of resist- 
ance suited to the exigencies of the country. 
They directed that in every town containing 
two thousand inhabitants, a subordinate Junta 

t2 
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CHAP. IV. should be established, to enlist under the na- 
"TTTT" tional standard all those capable of bearing arms. 
^i^« Defensive measures were concerted by the chief 
military authorities of the province. War was 
declared agfainst France. Vessels were des- 
patched to the Canaries and South America to 
announce the rising of the people ; and commis- 
sioners were sent into the southern provinces 
of Portugal, in order to solicit assistance and 
co-operation. The Junta also publishe<l a series 
of precautionary rules for the conduct of the 
war, distinguished throughout by practical know- 
ledge of the art military, and a prudent adi^ 
tation of its principles to the situation of the 
kingdom. 

But not the least important step taken by the 
Supreme Junta was that of opening communica- 
tions with Sir Hew Dalrymple, Governor of 
Gibraltar, and the British Admiral on the Cadiz 
station. Every assistance, in the power of these 
officers to grant, was immediately afforded to the 
patriots. Admiral Purvis offered the assistance 
of the British fleet to Solano, Governor of Cadiz, 
in an attack on the French squadron, command- 
ed by Admiral Rossilly, then in the harbonr. 
Tbis proposal of the Admiral, Solano did not 
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yenture openly to decline, yet he felt m^wiUing to chap.iv. 
commit himself by any act of what he doubtle&s "TZJJT" 
considered premature hostility to France. When |^,^y. 
Admiral Purvis therefore arrived at Cadiz, So- 
lano, instead of concerting measures of attack 
with that officer, was only anxious to repress the 
spirit of the people, and restore harmony with 
their invaders. All his measures for this purpose 
failed signally of efiPect. The time for such tem- 
porizing policy had passed. Solano, in the eyes 
of the people, was a traitor, and they treated 
him as such. The mob tore him from his dwell- 
ing, and murdered him in the street. His house 
was rased to the ground, yet, by an impulse of 
singular magnanimity, his property was held in- 
violate by a multitude of the very meanest and 
poorest of his countrymen. *' We will take," 
they exclaimed, << nothings that belonged to a Southey. 
traitor.'' Even the jewels and money they found 
in his possession were deposited in the public 
treasury, to be employed in that cause which 
they held Solano to have betrayed. 

On the death of Solano, the command devolv- 
ed on Don Tomas de M orla ; and on his acces- 
sion to the government, vigorous measures were 
immediately adopted to compel the squadron of 
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CHAP. IV. Rossilly to surrender. The FVenoh AcbDml, «- 
ware of his danger, made propoaaig to Mofk, 
j^ which were rejected. He wished to qnii ^e 
harbour of Cadiz; and demanded protection a- 
gainst the English fleet then in the offing. But 
Morla refused all terms, declining the asiist- 
ance o£ Lord Collingwood, who had assumad the 
command of the British fleet, and proceeded to 
erect batteries on yarions parts of llie Ida de 
Leon, from which they assailed the luMtSe 
squadron with a heavy fire. These meaaoieB, 
after an interval of several days, during whidi a 
strong fire was kept up en the enemy, were 
at length productive of the desired e£Peet. Bes- 
silly, on the morning of the 14th of June, seat 
a flag of truce to the shore, and intimated in» 
readiness to surrender. at discretion. 

This success was followed by the arrival of 
General Spencer with a corps of ^ve thousand 
men, which had been despatched from Gibtaltar 
to co-operate with the Spaniards. By the sp- 
pearance of this force on the coast, the progcess 
of a French corps under General Avril, which 
had been despatched by Junot to hold possesnon 
of Cadiz, was arrested ; and General Speneer 
having subsequently taken up a position at A- 
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yamoiUe, tlie garrison of Faro surrendered to chap. iv. 
the patziote. On this event, the Authorities of ' 
Alganre sent deputies to Seville, and united ^ 
that province by allianoe with the Supreme Junta. 
The patriotic force in this quatter was still fur- 
ther augmented by the junction of sixteen Span- 
ish battalions, which withdrew from the occu- 
pation of Portugal and joined the standard of 
their countrymen. 

Previous to the appearance of Greneral Spen- 
cer on the Spanish coast, the deputies from 
Seville and Gallicia had arrived in England. 
Never was there enthusiasm more deep and gen- 
eral, than that which then animated the British 
nation in the cause of Spanish independence. 
The deputies were welcomed in London by 
loud and general acclamation. There was no 
hesitation manifested as to the line of policy 
which it became Great Britain to adopt. The 
people called on their rulers to assist, with heart 
and hand, a nation struggling for liberty, to cast 
o£F die chain of the oppressor. Never was the 
unanimous voice of a people poured forth with 
greater majesty and effect. The government 
did not withstand— <no government could have 
withstood a call thus energeticaUy made. In 
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CHAP. rv. such an excited state of the public mind, if thdr 
"7I7T" rulers had dared to oppose themselves to the 
j^^y^ wishes of the nation, they must have been driv- 
en from their situations with seom and ignominy. 
It mattered nothing in such a case what party 
was in power, or by what peculiar principles 
their general policy was regulated. The ordi- 
nary barriers and distinctions of party were in 8 
moment broken down, and Whig or Tory must 
have acted alike in yielding instant obedience to 
a voice thus sublimely and irresistibly poured 
forth. 

Since the accession of Napoleon, England had 
fought not for conquest but for safety. In spke 
of all her efforts, she had beheld the power of 
France continually gaining new accessions to its 
gigantic bulk. Europe, after a fruitless resis- 
tance, was at the foot of the conqueror, and the 
subsidies of England, by provoking prematiBre 
hostilities, had only contributed to accelerate the 
catastrophe. Since the days of Egypt, the mi- 
litary force of England had been employed only 
in the conquest of Sugar Islands, or of some 
distant and isolated colonies which France still 
retained in the East. A nobler field was now 
open for her exertions. She was at length 
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to meet the Great Conqueror of the Age on chap. iv. 
the very continent he had snhdued, to plant 
her sons breast to breast with those victori- Mar.' 
ous soldiers who had never yet experienced , 
defeat. The moment of decisive struggle was 
at length come, when the standard of England 
was to be raised in a higher and a better cause 
than any of which she had hitherto stood for- 
ward as the champion. Justice was on her 
side : the character of the contest was become 
too palpable to be mistaken by any party in the 
state. The cause of freedom and of resistance 
to oppression, is one that comes home with pecu- 
'liar force to the heart and the understanding of 
an Englishman ; and followed in all its measures 
by the unanimous wishes of the nation, the go- 
vernment at once knew itself to be armed with 
a strength, of which, during a long course of in- 
glorious policy, it had hitherto been deprived. 

Every practicable assistance was immediately 
afforded to the patriotic cause. Vessels, freight- 
ed with arms, clothing, and military stores, 
were speedily despatched for Gijon. Supplies of 
money were sent to Ferrol to assist the insur- 
rection in Gallicia. All the Spanish prisoners 
of war were liberated and restored to their 
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CHAP. IV. country. The British anny in Sidly wbm ot- 

Q dered to afford protection and aisbtance to the 

yi„^ insurgent Catalans; and General Spenoor was 

directed to engage in active co-operation irith 

the patriots of Andalusia. 

WhUe such measures were adopting in Eng- 
land, the Spanish people had lost nothing of their 
ardour in the cause of independence. ValenmB 
became the theatre of a tragedy deeper than any 
which we have hitherto been caUedon to record. 
The inhabitants, like those of the other pro- 
vinces, had risen in arms against the Frendu 
In the vehemence of the first commotion^ Don 
Miguel de Saavedra became the object and Ab 
victim of popular fury. He was followed to 
Requena, whither he had fled for safety, and 
brutally murdered by the people. His head, 
raised on a pike, was carried with acclamations 
round the city of which he had recently been 
governor. A Junta was then elected for the ad- 
ministration of the province ; and it is probabk 
that Valencia might have remained undisgraeed 
by further violence, but for the appearance of a 
wretch, named Calvo, by whom the fonctiona of 
leader of the government had been assumed. 
Calvo came from Madrid, and was a canon of 
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ike Gttdiedral' of St. Isidora. By tl^e display of chap, i v 
a sort of demoniac eoBtgyy be acquired influence ^^^ 
with the people. He retained, under his com- ^ ' 
mand, a hand of assassins; and, confident in 
dns sn|[^rty he insulted the Junta, who refused 
to admit him as a member, and succeeded in ae- 
quiriiig such power as awed the authorities into 
submifisiou. 

in Valencia there were many French resid- 
; and it was natural, in the circumstances of 
oouBtry, that these should become the pe- 
cdiiar objects of jealousy and suspicion. Alarm- 
ed at the teigens which surrounded them, they 
aonght re&ge in the citadel, and Galvo publicly 
denounced ihem, as hayiug engaged in a plot 
for the surrender of the city to Murat. Ac- 
counts differ as to the particular proceedings 
which ensued ; but all agree in the result, that 
these unfortunate persons, in number about two 
hundred, were massacred by Galvo and his as- 
sassins. 

'Hie mad ambition of Calyo grew with his 
success. He caused himself to be proclaimed 
Sovereign of Valencia, summoned the Captain- 
General to his presence, compelled the Intend- 
aiit to disburse the public money, and treated the 
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« 

CHAP.iv. Archbishop with insolence and contempt. Bf 
IQ^^ his orders, likewise, a new Junta was directed 
5fi^. to assemble . and assume the functions of diat 
which he had determined to abolish. 

Fortunately for the interests of homanity, the 
career of Calvo was a short one. The Junftis 
which at first had been panic-stricken, b^an at 
length to gather courage, and to concert measures 
for the OY^lhrow of this frantic demagognei 
His popuhirity with the mob, already satiated 
with slaughter, was in the wane. The schanes 
of the Junta soon ripened into action. At one 
of their meetings, Calvo was invited to jcnn in 
the deliberations. He came, followed by a trun 
of ruffians who occupied all the avenues to the 
place of meeting. Towards the Junta he de- 
meaned himself with his usual insolence, and at- 
tempted to awe them into suomission by threato 
of punishment. At length a Franciscan friar, 
named Rico, the most intrepid of their number, 
rose and denounced him as a traitor, and de- 
manded his immediate arrests This was done. 
Calvo was sent in irons to the Island of Majorca, 
and subsequently executed as a traitor. The re- 
tribution of the Junta did not rest here. About 
two hundred of his blood-thirsty followers were 
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likewise subjected to trial, and executed in pur- chap.iv. 
suanee of the sentence awarded by the tribu- iqqq 
nal. May. 

It rarely happens, observes an able writer, 
that popular convulsions, however horrible may 
be the circumstances by which they are attended, 
have any prejudicial effect on the vigour of na- 
tional defence ; for the passions of the people, 
thus excited by domestic atrocities, when direct- 
ed against foreign enemies, acquire new intensi- 
ty. It was so in Valencia. The people were no 
sooner freed from the tyranny of Calvo, than 
they commenced vigorous preparations for de- 
fence. There appeared no limits to the popular 
enthusiasm. Provision was made not only for 
the security of the city, but of the province. 
The defiles leading into Catalonia were fortified. 
Troops were detached to co-operate with the 
military in Murcia ; and active dispositions were 
made to secure the passes of the road from Cas- 
tUe. 

Before intelligence was received at Madrid of 
the insane atrocities of Calvo and his followers, 
an expedition against Valencia had been in pre- 
paration. The command of the force destined 
for this service was intrusted to Marshal Mon- 
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CHAP.iv. cey, an officer of high military reputation aid 
unblemished personal character. On the thirtieth 
1^ ' of May, Moncey received orders to advance wilk 
a column of ten thousand men upon Cuieiica, 
where, in case the disturbances at Valeneis 
should have ceased, he was directed to haU» and 
content himself with watching the country hn- 
tween the lower Ebro and Carthagena. Shoidl 
the disorders in Valencia, however, remain OD- 
quelled, he was instructed to direct Genenl 
Chabran, at Tortosa, to advance with his divi- 
sion, and efiPect a junction in the neighbouriiood 
of Valencia. 

In pursuance of these orders. Marshal Moo- 
oey, with an army of about ten thousand men ef 
the di£Ferent arms, set forward from Madrid on 
the fourth of June, and reached Cuenca on d^ 
Jun. 11. eleventh. In that town he remained for a week:, 
and received intelligence of the state of mat- 
ters in Valencia. During his march, Marshal 
Moncey found the whole population animated 
by feelings of strong aversion to the intmsive 
government. Even around Cuenca, whUe it 
remained the head-quarters of his army, symp- 
toms of disaffection were daily manifested* in 
these circumstances, the Spanish and WaOpcvi 
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guarcb were sent forward to YaLencia, and Mon- chap. iv. 
oey ordered Chabnm to advance to Castellon de "7qqq~ 
Plana, that a more actiye concert might be es- j„q^. 
tablisbed between the armies. To a Greneral oi 
Moneey's experience it could not bat be appar* 
ent that the campaign was not long destined to 
be bloodless. Not satisfied, therefore, with the 
precautions already mentioned, he wrote to Ma- 
rat, requesting that a column might be sent for- 
ward from Madrid to Albacete, to protect his 
right fltom attack, during his anticipated opera- 
tioiWi 

MittUt, on his part, little aware of the di£Sicul- 
tieswteik which Moncey was surrounded, felt dis* 
satisfied at the slowness of his progress. Wiibi 
a view to stimulate the slug^sh morements of 
the Tttevan, he deiq)atched Brigadier^General 
Bkcctoialis, widL directions to excite him by 
erery messis to operations of greater rigour and 
more dedsive character than he had yet thought 
it pradettt t6 undertake. Excelmans departed 
oa hii misi^v ; but on his route was seized by 
the populace, and, with his suite, carried prison- 
ers isto^ Valencia* 

Tbe ABeiMes of Mottoey were eridently 
iMMsb^V «&d oa tlw sixteeotii he qaitted *^''°' ^^ 
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CHAP. IT. Cuenca. The coantiy around his line of march 
was deserted; and notwithstanding the strict 
June, discipline enforced in his army, the inhabitants 
everywhere continued to fly on his i^proacL 
No opposition, however, was ofiPered to the ad- 
vance of M oncey till he reached the bridge of 
Pajaso. There he found two or three thousand 
armed peasants, supported by a corps of about 
eight hundred Swiss Guards, prepared to dispute 
his passage, A clumsy work had been thrown 
up for the defence of the bridge, surmounted by 
four pieces of cannon; and fortified by the diffi-* 
culties of the surrounding country, which was 
rocky and mountainous, they stood resolutely 
prepared for the advance of the French. Moneey 
waited for the coming up of his artillery ; and 
then, by a vigorous attack, at once gained pos- 
session of the bridge. The Spaniards fled in 
confusion, leaving their cannon and about twenty 
prisoners in the hands of the assailants. The 
latter were likewise strengthened by a consid- 
erable body of the Swiss Guards, who deserted 
to the victors. 

The next affair in which the French army 
was engaged, was with the force commanded by 
Don Joseph Caro, brother to the Marquis de la 
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Romana, who occupied a strong position at chap.tv. 

Cabreras. The chain of mountains by which -^__ 

^ 1808. 

Valencia is separated from New-Castile form j,„^ 
a rampart of great strength to that province. 
There is but one road by which they can be 
trayersed by artillery, and even that presents 
difficulties of the most formidable character. 
The position which Caro had selected for his ar- 
my was one of extraordinary strength. Its front 
was secured by entrenchments ; and its flanks 
were rendered almost inaccessible by ranges of 
precipitous rocks, which appeared on either side 
to present an impenetrable rampart. The army, 
thus advantageously posted, amounted, in point 
of number, to about ten thousand ; but, with the 
exception of two regular regiments of infantry 
and a few dragoons, it was composed exclusively 
of raw and undisciplined levies, badly armed, and 
without military garb. 

To attack this position in front was impossible. 
A long detour therefore was necessary ; and a 
detachment, under General Harispe, was direct- 
ed to scale the mountains and turn the right 
flank of the Spanish army. This service was 
executed with success, though not without ex- 
treme difficulty; and Moncey immediately ad- 
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THAP. IV. vancing on the front of the poeitioBy carried il 
,Q^Q with little loss, and became master of all tfas 
jqq^ cannon, baggage, and ammnnition of the enemy. 
These difficulties past, no farther obstacle 
seemed at first to present itself to the peaeeAil 
occupation of Videncia. The hostile army had 
entirely disappeared ; and Monoey considered it 
his policy to conciliate if possible the inhabitaBls 
of the beautiful and fertile country throogli 
which he was advancing. All the pritonen not 
in uniform, were liberated ; and he gsre ntntf 
assurances to the authorities of die proTiaee^ 
that he came only as a Mend to restore tmi- 
quillity and order. 
June 87. It was not till the twenty-seventh thai he i^ 
peared before the walls of Videncia. That dty, 
which is one of the largest in the kingdom, is 
completely enclosed by an old wall of no greit 
height, but massive, and in good preserralioB. 
It stands upon low ground, and is surroandedby 
deep canals and reservoirs of water, which nn« 
der approach almost impossible mdess by As 
roads leading to the gates. About five milea 
from Valencia, Moncey found a body of troops 
under Caro entrendied on the bank of a oami^ 
and prepared to dispute his advance. tlepaM 
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sition thus taken was strong. Several pieces of chap. iv. 

cannon commanded the road ; and the peasants, ' , ^_ 

*^ , 1808 

who lay hid in the mulberry groves and hemp- j^^^ 

fields on either side, harassed the march of the 
French army. By these obstadesi*, however, 
Moncey was not retarded. The position was 
immediately attacked and carried ; and Moncey 
remained master of the suburban village of 
Quarte, in which he took post, and summoned 
the dty to capitulate. But surrender was the 
kst thing in the thoughts of the Valencians. 
A peremptory refusal was returned ; and Mon- 
cey gave instant orders for attack. His hopes 
of gaining possession of Valencia did not rest 
exclusively on the success of his military op- 
erations. There were traitors in the city, 
who had promised to deliver up the gates on 
bis approach. But these had been discovered on 
the night preceding the attack, and immediately 
put to death ; and Moncey, ignorant of this cir- 
canistance, continued to expect that his efiPorts 
firom without, were to be aided by treachery 
within. 

I 

The fire of the French batteries was directed 
chiefly against the gates of Quarte and San 
Joseph; but the troops advanced in several 
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GHAP. IV. cohmmg in order to distract the atteRtioii of Ae 
,Q^ ~ garrisoiu In these <arcnnistanccs» the SpmiJk 
June, commander had recouTM to the boia ttnUagm 
of throwing open the gate of Qaarle> as if t9 
welcome the assailants. Moncey, imagining' iik 
was done hy his partisans in the dty, fell at €Boe 
into the snare, and pushed n^idly for tike gale. 
The advancing colomns were assailed by « heary 
fire of grape; and, after strenuous but ineffeetori 
efforts to surmount the obstades oppoaed to thor 
entrance, were driven back with great loss. la 
the attack of San Joseph they were not wore 
fortunate. The troops found thonselves sur- 
rounded by canals which could not be cioiBod 
unless by swimming ; and here too they eoqpe- 
rienced discomfiture. The heavy fire firom As 
walls soon succeeded in silencing the Freai^ 
batteries; and Moncey, repulsed at aU pointB, 
found it necessary to retreat. 

In this affair, the loss of the French 
ed to two Uiousand, while that of the 
was trifling. Moncey found himself in a 
tion Aill of difficulty and periL In the profiaoei 
of Valencia and Murcia alone t&e patriotic iDices 
were in number about thirty thousand; wUle 
there remained of his army scarcely mem Aan 
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five. Of Chabran and his division he could hear chap. iv. 

nothinir* On all sides he was sorrounded bv 

1808 
enemies^ to whom his defeat at Valencia had lent , 

hope and vigour. His communication with Ma- 
drid was intercepted ; and, to heighten his diffi^ 
cnlties, intelligence was received on the thir* 
tieth that the Count de Serbelloni, Captain-Gen- 
eral of the province, was advancing, with a view 
to i^ypose his passage of the Xucar, and cut off 
hisvetreat. 

In sudh circumstanoes, instant and vigorous 
measuies were necessary to secure the safety of 
the army. The first project which suggested 
lUielf to Moncey, was that of crossing the Gua« 
dalaviar, and, by entering Catalonia, to secure 
the oo-operation of Chabran and Duhesme. 
But- tlufi was relinquished; and Moncey, sa- 
crificing part of his artOlery, put his army in 
immediate motion, with the view of attacking 
SwbeUoni ; and despatched a courier to Greneral 
Chabran, with intelligence of his retreat. Two 
marches brought him to Alcira, about a league 
^Bstaat fixmi the position on the Xncar occupied 
by S^fbdlonL The force, under that leader, a- 
moirated to about m thousand, and consisted 
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CHAP. IV. chiefly of armed peasants, who, animated by 

IQ^ the prerailing enthusiasm, had flocked to the 

July, banners of their country. Both sides of the 

river were occupied by this body ; and two pieces 

of artillery were planted for the defence of the 

bridge. 

Moncey lost no time in conmiencing the at- 
tack. The Spaniards, on the French side of the 
river, were defeated with little difficulty ; but the 
bridge was found to have been rendered impass- 
able for the army. At length the sluices of a 
canal were opened by the French, in order to 
draw off the waters of the Xucar, and render 
it fordable for the troops. This measure was 
successful. The cavalry crossed the river, aid 
making a vigorous charge on the Spanish line, 
Serbelloni, after some resistance, found it neces- 
sary to retreat. 

By this success, the only obstacle to the re- 
treat of Moncey was removed ; and he continued 
his march to Albacete, where he arrived on the 
Jul. 6. sixth. From thence he retired on Madrid, halt- 
ing at San Clemente. At Madrid the situation 
of Moncey had excited considerable alarm* It 
was known that immediately after Moncey's ad- 
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Tance from Cuenca, the population of that city chap. iv. 
had rigen in arms, and overpowered the garri- 
son. The brigade of Canlinconrt was ordered, j^j. 
in conseqneiice, to march from Tarancon to re- 
duce the people to obedience. On his arriral at 
Cuenca, Canlinconrt immediately attadced the 
insurgent army, routed them with great slaughter, 
and gave up the town to pillage. 

The division of Greneral Frere was likewise 
despatched to the rescue of the lost Marshal and 
his army. Instead of remaining at Albacete, he 
too marched on Valencia ; and, on his arrival at 
Requena, learned the disastrous issue of the 
attack on that city, and that SerbeUoni was 
prepared to intercept the retreat of the discom- 
fited army. This intelligence induced Frere to 
retreat to San Clemente, where he at length ef- 
fected a junction with Moncey. Preparations 
were again in progress for an advance to Val- 
emaa, bui these were interrupted by an order 
from Madrid for the return of the divisions un- 
der Canlinconrt and Frere. Marshal Moncey, 
conceiving himself to be treated with indignity 
by Savary, in thus diminishing his force, quitted 
San Clemente, and likewise returned to the cap- 
ital Thus ended a series of operations, on the 
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OHAP. i¥. pot of the Freneh anny, glaringly nmbd 
TTTT" throBghont by blander and imbedlity.* CertaiB 
July. ^ >% ^^ ^ moral influence of these erenti in 
Valencia^ was felt throaghoat Spain, and gaye 
additional nerve and vigour to the popular re- 
sistance. 
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* While we venture to impugn the military taknts of Manlial 
Moneeyi it is ody jnttioe to place on record tlie foOowiag on- 
exceptionable testimony to his moral worth. <<We know/' 
says the President of the Junta of Oriedo, ** that this iDustrioiB 
General detests the conduct of his companions. We dkr Un 
the tribute of truth and honour ; and we invite this generous 
soldier to aid us, by the addition of lus talents and bravery. H 
the respect which he pays to the mandates of nature, do lot pa^ 
mit him to take up arms against his unworthy companiooi^ yet 
he shall be conndered by us as a just and honourable man, and 
our love and our esteem shall follow him wherevo', m Hm Mi3^ 
situdes of life, his lot shall be cast." 

His must be a low ambition, who does not consider such a tri- 
bute, given in such drenmstances, as above the value of nffilvy 
lame. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 



In Andalusia the French anns were destined chap. v. 
to sustain yet deeper disaster and disgrace. In "T^J^ 
no part of Spain was resistance to the authority ju^e. 
of the intrusive government more general and 
formidable. Castanos, who commanded the 
Spanish army stationed at St. Roque, had early 
opened a communication with the Qoyemar of 
Gibraltar ; and from that fortress had been fur- 
nished with supplies of money, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and equipment. The surrender of the 
squadron of Rossilly, and the arrival of the aux- 
iliary force of €reneral Spencer, added new 
Figour to the measures of popular resistance. 
The efforts of the Supreme Junta, though 
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CHAP.v. marked occasionally by indiscretioiiy were, on 

ljwvQ the whole, vigorous and judicious ; and it was 

joQ^ already apparent that the reduction of Andalusia 

would at least be preceded by an obstinate and 

severe struggle. 

The necessity of immediate measures for the 
invasion of this important province, appears 
somewhat tardily to have occurred to Murat. 
The danger of the fleet, then in harbour at Cadiz, 
was a circumstance not at all contemplated at 
Madrid ; and the Supreme Junta had, in a great 
measure, succeeded in exciting the ardour, and 
organizing the efforts of the people, before the 
internal tranquillity of the province was distiurb- 
ed by the appearance of an enemy. 

At length decided steps were taken for the 
invasion of Andalusia. The command of the 
force destined for this service, was intrusted to 
Greneral Dupont, who had hitherto remained 
inactive in the neighbourhood of Toledo. . On 
the twenty-fourth of May, that officer com- 
menced his march, with a colmnn conidsfting of 
Greneral Barbou's division of infantry, six thoU'* 
sand strong; two. brigades of cavalry, commancted 
by General Fresia; five hundred marines of the 
Imperial Guard ; two Swiss regiments in the 
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Bervioe of Spain ; and twenty-four pieces of artil- chap. v. 

lery. In addition to this force, General Dnpont 

was to be joined by a detachment from Jimot's June. 

army ; and he received orders to collect and take 

with him whatever Spanish troops he might find 

in the neighbonrhood of his rente. 

The French army crossed the phuns of La 
Mancha and the chain of the Sierra Morena, 
without encountering any obstacle in the hostil- 
ity of the inhabitants. On his arrival at Andu- Jon. 2. 
jar, Crenend Dupont received information that 
the whole province was in arms, and that Grene- 
ral Avril, whom Jonot had detached to his assis- 
tance, had been compelled, by the appearance of 
a British force, to make a retrogressive move- 
ment on Lisbon. 

Alarmed by this unpleasant intelligence, Du- 
pont wrote instantly to Madrid, demanding rein- 
forcements, and took such precautions as cir- 
cumstances seemed to require for the safety of 
his army. On the sixth he passed the Guadal- Jun. & 
-quiver, by the bridge of Andujar, and on the 
left bank of the stream continued his march to 
Alcolea, where the river is again crossed by the 
Toad. 

In front of the bridge at Alcolea, Dupont, for 

o2 
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CHAP. v. Ae first tiniey encoimtered a Spsniili foroa. k 
TTTT" was commanded by Don Agostino Eohevani^ 
June. <u^ amonnted toaboot three thousand regdkn, 
with tlie addition of four or five thonsand of the 
armed peasantry of the neighbooring TiUi^ies. 
The bridge was fortified by works hastily oob* 
atrocted, and a battery of twelve cann<m cm the 
fight bank of the river. 

Dopont advanced instantly to the assault ; taai 
driving back the Spanish cavalry and infimtry oa 
the left bank^ stormed the works of the faaeidge^ 
ttid, crossing at fbll speed, gained possossioa of 
•the village of Alcolea, and of several waggons^f 
ammimition. Echevarria again rallied his trocfs 
-on the Cordova road^ but on the approadi of die 
French cavalry recommenced his retreat. 

On the evening of the same day, the Frendi 
army reached Cordova. General Foy shall des- 
cribe the scene which followed. 

*^ The French arrived at three in the aftcm oan, 
•eager to enter those ancient walls which iwere 
partly constmcted by the Romans, and partly bjr 
- the Moors. Some mnsqnet shots fired firom'Ae 
tops of the towers increased the irritatioa of ths 
victors. General Dnpont invested the ci^ 
and expected to bcMwme master of it with- 
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fMt a blow^ The Prior of « Ck>iiTeBl in the chap. v. 

suburbs i^as despatched with pacific proposals ' ** 

to the inhabitants. He presented himself at j 
tho gate, but was denied admission. In this 
city of thirty-five thousand souls, deserted by 
its magistrates, without recognised leader, stun- 
ned by the cries of imprudent men, who rush- 
ed on danger while endeavouring to avoid it, 
several hours would have been necessary to 
restore tranquillity. The citiaens were incapa- 
Ue of hearing. The French General imagined 
they would not hear. He ordered cannon to be 
brought up. In a few minutes the new gate 
was broken open, and the troops were let loose 
on the city. To some shots which were fired 
accidentally from the windows, they replied by 
continued volleys of musquetry. Men in arms, 
and others who were defenceless, were killed 
in the streets ; churches, houses, even the cel- 
ebrated Mosque, which the Christians had con- 
verted into a cathedral — all were pillaged. The 
anoAnt capital of the Ommiade Caliphs, the fa- 
vourite abode of the Abderamans— ^the greatest 
monarchs that ever filled the throne of Spain-— 
now witnessed the renewal of scenes of horror, 
such as it had never seen since the year 1236, 
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CHAP.Y. when the Moors were driven from it by Ferdi- 

nand III. King of Castile and Leon : dreeu^ 

June * *^^^^'^^ f^ which no excuse toas to be found m 
the loss sustained by the victors, since the attadc 
of the city had not cost them ten men, and the 
success of the day only thirty killed and eighty 
wounded !*' 

Such — detailed in language honourable to the 
writer — ^were the gratuitous atrocities perpetrat- 
ed at Cordova by Dupont, whose cruelty and 
incapacity contributed in no ordinary degree to 
disgrace the arms of his coimtry. Amid the un- 
pleasant views of human nature, to which the 
contemplation of such scenes can scarcely fail to 
give rise, it is consoling to discover how gener- 
ally cruelty of disposition is united to weakness 
of understanding, and that the higher qualities of 
intellect have a natural affinity with purity of 
principle and generosity of feeling.* 

* In contrast with the account given of this inhuman batehery 
by General Foy— who will scarcely be suspected of exaggeratiBg 
the atrocities of his countrymen,—- we beg to snbioin diat U 
Colonel Napier. ^* As the inhabitants took no part in die eoD- 
test,*' says that officer, '< and received the French without any 
signs of aversion, the town was protected from pilhge I lad 
Dupont, fixing his quarters there, sent his patrola at fiff M 
Ecija, without meeting with an enemy." 

It is only necessary to add, that the preceding atatanwt ii 
given by Colonel Napier, tpd^Kwf ojiy qnaMon of (unQuritif I 
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The difficulties of Diipont were in no degree chap. v. 
dimimslied by the conquest and massacre of 
Cordova* The intelligence he received from j^^^^ 
Cadiz informed him of the surrender of Rossilly. 
He learned, also, that Castanos, and the army 
under his command, had declared in favour of 
*the Constitution, and were advancing to invest 
his position ; and that the passes of the Sierra 
were occupied by bodies of armed smugglers, 
which cut off his communication with Madrid.* 
Under these circumstances, Dupont judged it 
prudent again to retire on Andujar, where he 
took up his position on the nineteenth. On his 
arrival, a detachment was immediately ordered jun. 19. 
to attack a band of insurgent peasantry at Jaen, 
which, by pressing on his out-posts, and cutting 
off his detachments, had occasioned considerable 



* The following extract, from an intercepted letter of Dupont 
to General Beliard, gives a striking picture of the difficulties 
wiUi which he felt himself to be surrounded at this period. 
** We have not a moment to lose in quitting a position where 
we cannot exist The soldier, all day under arms, cannot, as 
hidierto, reap the com and make bread ; and all the peasantry 
have forsaken their homes. For Heaven's sake send us prompt 
asaictinGe,— send us a strong body of troops,— send us, without 
delay, medicines and linen for the wounded ; for the enemy, for 
a month past, have intercepted all our ammonition, our wag- 
gons, and our proyisions, from Toledo*" 
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CBAP. ▼• aimoyftiice. This ser?ioe was perfomed with 
ancoeM; tlie town of Jaea was pillage^ and 
j^^* many of its inhabitants massacred, but tlie de* 
tacbment returned without baring been able to 
procure a supply of prorisions to relieye tbs 
necessities of the army. The war on both sidss 
bad become one of barbarous and wanton 
cruelty. The people sought vengeanoe for ,the 
massacre of Cordova ; and they found it* All 
prisoners that fell into their hands were mow 
Foy. dered. At Manianares, they assaulted the 
hospital and massacred the sick. G^ieral Reni 
was siezed at Carolina, and thrown alive into a 
caldron of boiling water. Other officers wars 
sawn in twain. The war of the most saragQ 
tribes could not exceed in guilt and crueltyt the 
contest of these two civilized and Ckriiiifim 
nations. 

While at Andujar, Dupont was at lei^fth 
joined by the expected reinforcements £rom Ma- 
drid ; and was enabled to muster in the fieU 
nearly twenty thousand men. But even with 
this force he still continued inactive. Bid 
he advanced to Seville, or at once determin*. 
ed on evacuating the province, there can be' 
little doubt that, in either case, his operatioiis 
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woidd hare been attended by comparstiye eno* chap. t. 
oeas. Had Seville not been hb object he ongbt ^^^ 
never to bave advanced to €ordova. Nothing j^^^' 
had occuired after his march from Andnjar^ 
which should have had any influence in change 
iag his resolati(»u To remain at Cordova was 
to court defeat, to suffer himself to be henmied 
in by the insurg^it armies, to submit volun- 
tarily to the evils of a blockade. Seville was 
the chief focus of the insurrection ; it contained 
abundant supplies, possessed a wealthy popula- 
tifm, and, by attaddng it, Dupont would have 
aimed a blow at the very heart which had occa- 
si<med a strong insurrectionary pulsation through 
every member of the kingdom. 

On the other hand, there were no obstacles of 
any serious magnitude to interrupt his retreat* 
The passes of the Sierra were occupied only by 
ban4s of peasants and smugglers, unequal to sus- 
tain the assault of regular troops ; and, in the 
j^ains of La Mancha, he might have awaited the 
arrival of such reinforcements as would have eut 
aUed him successfully to encounter the insur* 
gent forces. 

But such views, though they might have had 
some influence with any ordinary general, had 
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CHAP. V. none with Dupont. With the main-hody iSE the 
TTTT" anny he remained at Andnjar ; and the diyision 
June. ^ General Vedel was advanced to Baylen, with 
the riew of maintaining, miintermptedy the com- 
munication with La Mancha. In the choice of 
his position, Dupont displayed little mifitary 
judgment. It commanded indeed the miun road 
from Serille to Madrid, but was liable to be 
turned at many points, in the season when the 
Guadalquiver became fordable; and at all sea- 
sons by the bridge of Marmolexo, about two 
leagues lower down the river, and by the ferry 
of Mengibar, about twice that distance higher 
up. Works, however, were erected for the 
defence of the bridge at Andujar ; and Dupont, 
blind to the real perils of his position, evidently 
anticipated that this would become the chief 
object of the enemy's attack. 

The enemy were not idle. Their commandtf 
was Don Francisco Xavier de Castanos, a gener- 
al devoid neither of talent nor experience, and 
destined to play a conspicuous part in the pro- 
gress of that war of which we have already traced 
the commencement. Vigorous preparations were 
making in Andalusia and the neighbouring pio- 
yinces to attack Dupont; and the circle from 
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wMch the supplies of the French army could be chap. v. 
drawn was becoming gradually more confin^. 
A body of the insuigents from Grenada had ad- j,^^ 
vanced to Jaen^ and were preparing to move on 
Carolina. It was necessary these should be dis- 
persed ; and Greneral Cassagne, with a brigade 
of Vedel's division, was ordered to advance for 
this purpose. General Cassagne was successful 
in his attack on the insurgents, whom he routed 
after a severe engagement ; yet he did not return 
to Baylen witihiout considerable loss, and a faine 
blackened by the perpetration of the most horri- 
ble enormities. 

In t]|e meanwhile, the organization of fresh 
troops was proceeding without intermission at 
Seville. Every hour of delay was bringing fresh 
accessions of strength to the Spanish army. The 
inaction of the French army — ^naturally attri- 
buted to timidity — gave new confidence both to 
the leaders and the people. The army of Cas- 
tanos, formed into four divisions, was gradually 
approaching the French army, and narrowing 
the sphere of its influence on the surrounding 
country. The first division, commanded by Gren- 
eral Reding, was, in number, about ten thou- 
sandi and formed the right of the anny. The 
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OHAP.T* second, aboHt six ihcmsaiid strong, was led i^ 
_^ tiie MarqubdeCoiipigny, afVondnnanbybirdv 
J . * who had seired in the WaUooA Gnards. The 
third diyision, and the reserve^ under Don Fdix 
Jones, an Irish refugee, and Don Manml de la 
Pena, amounted, together, to about tea thoua- 
JoL 9. and men. On the ninth of July, it oeoupied 
a posilaon extendii^ from Carpio to Povgums. 
On the eleventh, the scheme of <qperalMns 
against Dupoat was conoerted in a ooooBifl 
of war. At this meeting, it was arrai^ged Aal 
Reding's diirision should cross the CKiadalquiver 
at Mengibar, and advance on Baylen; that Coft> 
pigny should proceed, by \^]la Nueva and La 
Hiquereta, to support the operaticms of Reding; 
and that the remainder of the anny, under CSas- 
tanos, should attack the enemy's positi^Hi in 
front simultaneously with the meditated admnee 
on his rear by Reding and Coupigny. The lijght 
troops were directed to cross by MaitnotexD, 
and gain possession of the passes of the Mofena 
leading to Estremadura. 
JuL 13. On the thirteenth, Reding advanced to Me»- 
gibar, and, by a gallant attack, drove the enwaj 
from the tete-^u-paniy and estaUi^ed hinouwlf ia 
the village, which, on the appearanoe of YeM'i 
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division, be judged it prodent to evaeoate. On chap, y* 
the fonrteMith, the force of Coapigny appear- "TTJ^ 
ed in the ndlghbonrhood of Villa Noeva, and j„]- 
a continued skirmish took place during the 
day. On tibie ftfteenth, Castanos occupied in JoL I5. 
£rarce the heights of ArjoniUa, and opened an 
immediate fire with his artillery on the bri^e 
of Aadttjar. Dupont was deceived by this. 
He imagined the attack would be made in that 
quarter, and disposed his army accordingly: 
l%e Spanish light infantry, imder Colonel Cruz, 
crossed near Marmolexo, and made an attack on 
the rear of the f^nch army. This was speedi- 
ly repelled. Cruz retired with his skirmishers ; 
and Castanos, who had made a simultaneous de-^ 
monstration in front of the enemy, returned to 
his position* 

Tlie circumstances of his situation appeared, 
however, to Di^nt to become hourly more 
alarming ; and, ignorant of the occurrences at 
M^Dgibar, he directed Vedel to despatch a bri- 
gade to his assistance. Vedel, who had been 
strengthened by the arrival of Grobert's bri- 
gade at Baylen, either did not understand 
the order of. his leader, or did not choose 
to obey it. On the evening of the £fteenth. 
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CHAP. v. he set out for Andujar with his whole dxnAm, 
IQ^« leaving only a small hody, under Greneral L^er 
jij. Bellair, to defend the village and ferry of Men- 
gibar. 

Reding took advantage of this. On tlie moni'^ 
ing of the sixteenth he sent forward his skirmish- 
ers as if intending to gain possession of the boats, 
while the main-body of his army crossed the 
river, about half a league above, at the ford of 
Jul 16. Rincon. The French immediately retreated. 
Reding followed up his success, and drove them 
in confusion from point to point till the arrival 
of Crobert, who, on hearing of the attack, ad- 
vanced immediately from Baylen. The arrival 
of this reinforcement retarded, though it did hot 
stop, the progress of the assailants. General 
Gobert was killed. The French were driven 
back into Baylen ; and Reding, carrying with 
him a piece of artillery, and all the baggage of 
the detachment, retired to Mengibar. On tibe 
following day he crossed the Guadalquivery and 
e£Fected a junction with Coupigny. 

No sooner had Dupont received intelligenoe 
of these events, than, instead of concentrating 
his force at Andujar, he ordered Vedel to retvni 
on the night following to Baylen, and, unitiiig 
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his force with that of General Darfonr, who chap. v. 
had succeeded Crohert in the command, again to 
drive the Spaniards across the Guadalquiver. j^ 
Before his arriyal, Darfour had retired to Caro- ^ 
lina^ in consequence of a report that a hody of 
the Spanish army were advancing on that town 
hy. the Linhares road. Vedel was naturally 
astonished at the sudden and unexpected evacua- 
tion of this important post, but relying on the 
accuracy of Darfour's intelligence, he followed Jul- 18. 
the movement of that general, and likewise fell 
back to Carolina. 

Redii^, thus left without an enemy in his 
front, advanced successively to Baylen and the 
neighbourhood of Andujar, where he took up a 
position in rear of the French army, ready to 
take part in the anticipated attack of Castanos. 

Dupont's illusion respecting the strength of his 
position was at length dispelled. Taking every 
precaution to conceal his intention from the 
enemy, he abandoned Andujar on the night of 
the eighteenth, carrying with him the pillage of 
the city. By day-dawn he had advanced about five Ju]. j^ 
leagues on the road to Baylen, when his ad- 
vanced-guard came in contact with the Spanish 
out-posts. Reding, ignorant of the motions of 
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CHAP. y. Im adrerany, wit at thai momeiit fbrmiog lif 
~~~ colmmif of attack on Andoiar. The up p e tanmot 
j^^ of the French army took him wholly hy snrpriae^ 
yet all his anraagements were made with pranqyti- 
tnde and skill. Reding* had formed Ida army on 
the acdivity of a hill, mgged, intersected by deep 
nnrines, and covered with plantations of olire. 
Dnpont resolred at once on attack. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that he shonld recover Baylen, 
and re-open the conunnnication with the scattered 
divisions of his army. He saw at last that the 
chances of a battle were Ic^ss formidable than the 
evils of continued inaction, and determined on 
the adoption of that policy which, at an earlier 
period, wonld probably have been productive cf 
s hiq>pier issue. 

Dupont halted his advanced-guard, and waited 
for the coming up of his army, a large propor- 
tion of which, encumbered by plunder, were yet a 
great way in the rear. Reding lost no time in 
attacking that portion of the French army 
already opposed to his division, and opened on 
them a destructive fire from all his artillery. 
Hie French cavalry at length came up, and were 
ordered instantly to charge. They did so 
distinguished gallantry, but without 
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General I>npr4 was killed in an attack on the chap. v. 
WaUocHi Guards ; and though <^e Spaniards at .^^ 
first lost ground, the cavalry were eyentoftlly j^- 
repulsed with considerable loss. 

On the right of the line the Swiss battalions 
of either army were brought into conflict. 
Here the battle was waged on both sides with 
great vigour and pertinacity. Victory at length 
dedared for the Spaniards. The French were 
driven back through the whole extent of their 
Ime, and were compelled to abandon their ar^ 
tiliery. 

Fresh reinforcements, however, were contin- 
ually arriving to the French army from the 
rear. These, with singular want of judgment, 
Dupont pushed forward into action as they 
arrived, thus affording to the enemy an op- 
portunity they did not neglect, of beating his 
whole army in detail. A marine battalion 
oi the Imperial Gusu*d, which belonged to 
tike reserve of the army, at length came up 
and overthrew the enemy opposed to it with 
singular gallantry. A general diarge was made 
by the cavalry, which broke for a moment the 
Spamsh line. But it was found impossible to 
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CHAP.v. driye the Spaniards from their ground ; and the 



1808 ^<^^ o^ ^^® French army gradually slackened. 
July. Under these circumstances, two Swiss batta- 
lions in the French service, which had already 
distinguished themselves in the action, went over 
to the enemy. The troops, fatigued by a long 
night march, and exhausted by the boming rays 
of the sun, were unequal to further exertion; and 
Dupont, having failed in battle, determined to 
try the chance of negotiation. This might have 
been more successful, had not the advance of 
the army of Castanos, under General La PaM^ 
at that moment attacked the bridge on the 
Andnjar road, which Barbou's brigade had been 
left to defend. On hearing the report of artQ- 
lery in the rear, Reding, who had readily accept- 
ed Dupont's proposal of an armistice, with the 
view to the arrangement of a convention, became 
at once aware of the advantages of his situation, 
and of the extent of the difficulties by which the 
French army was surrounded. In the new 
view thus afforded him of the situation of the 
armies, he declined the responsibility of grant- 
ing any terms, and referred the bearer of Dii- 
pont's proposals to General Castanos, at Andujar. 
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The latter was disposed to insist that Dupont chap. v. 
should surender at discretion; yet ultimately "TZZT" 
oonsmited to a stipulation, that his army should j^j * 
be embarked in Spanish vessels, and oonveyed 
to France. 

During the progress of these disastrous erents, 
tibe question naturally arises, where was Vedel ? 
It is difficult, on any hypothesis, to account for 
his conduct. That officer had quitted Carolina at 
an early hour, and marched on Baylen. As he 
advanced, the report of artillery became more 
frequent and distinct, and aflForded satisfiietory 
evidence of an engagement having taken place 
between Ae armies. About nine o'clock he 
reached Guarroman, about two leagues dis- 
tant finmi Baylen ; and in that neighbourhood 
halted to refresh his soldiers. There he remain- 
ed for several hours, though aware that the ar- 
mies were engaged; and when he at length 
oontiiraed his advance, so little did he seem to 
dread the result of the action, that the brigades 
of Darfonr and La Grange were left on the 
haltii^ ground. 

On approaching Baylen, a body of troops 
were perceived, which Vedel imagined to be 
part of the army of Dupont. He was deceived. 

VOL. I. H 
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CHAP.v. The troops in question were SpaniArds; and 

^ Vedel, on perceiving his mistake, despatched or- 

j^] ders for the immediate advance of the troops at 

Guarroman, and prepared to attack the enemy 

in his position. 

Reding made every disposition to repel the 
advance of Vedel, and announced, under a flag of 
truce, the suspension of arms, which had already 
taken effect hetween the Spanish army and ihaX 
of Dupont. In spite of this conunmiication, 
some fighting took place, but without anyfa- 
Tonrable result on the fortunes of the French 
army. At length an order arrived from Du^ 
pont, directing a cessation of hostilities. Vedd 
obeyed ; and in the course of the night retreated 
to Carolina, bearing with him the prisoners, 
cannon, and standards, which he had captured 
from the enemy. 

We now come to the extraordinary catas- 
trophe of these most singular preliminaries. On 
J«l. 22. the twenty-second, the armies of Dupont and 
Vedel, amoimting to about eighteen thousand, 
laid down their arms before an army, inferior in 
all military requisites, and not greatly superior in 
numbers. 

Never did the chivalry of France reomve a 
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^deeper tarnish than in the surrender of Bay- chap. v. 
len. Occurring in such circumstances, and at "TTIT" 
such a period, it could not fail to exert a j^]. 
powerful influence on the charactei: and events 
of the War. All hope of speedy conquest was at 
once overthrown. Baylen was one of those dis- 
asters which the sophistry of Napoleon could 
neither varnish nor disguise. Eighteen thoiusand 
t>f the French army had laid down their arms, 
before men whom they had uniformly derided as 
-an undisciplined and cowardly rabble. A Uot 
had Mien on the proud escutcheon of France, 
which eldquence could not deepen, and certainly 
could not erase. 

Intelligence of this proud achievement flew 
with the speed of lightning through every quar- 
ter of the kingdom, stirring the hearts of the 
people like the blast of a trumpet. They 
had now practically learned the animating 
truth, that the French were rmt invincible ; 
that even by men undisciplined and inexperi*- 
eneed in war, the soldiers, before whose prow- 
ess the world had bent in awe, might be en- 
countered and overthrown. The projects of the 
enemy had not only been foiled, but that enemy 
had been humbled into submission. The Anda- 
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CHAP. V. lusians felt that they had not only conquered tibte 
*"~~-~ soldiers of France, bnt stamped disgrace upon 
J, ' her arms ; and it would be too much to espect, 
from such a people, that they should reduce 
their vanity within due limits, and apportion, 
to the ignorance and vacillation of the leadar 
whom they had subdued, their real share of the 
exploit. Could those who beheld an anny of 
eighteen thousand French soldiers, sulmiit to 
the ignominious ceremony of depositing their 
arms, and afterwards march tamely into activ- 
ity, amid the jeers and insults of a triumphant 
and indignant people, retain from that hour 
any vehement and pervading terror of the anns 
of France ? The plumage of those eagles which, 
in other lands, had soared victoriously over fields 
of blood and battle, they beheld soiled in tiie 
dust. Against the spoilers of their be^jotifiil 
country, against the men who had not hesitated 
to support the cause of usurpation by massacre 
and outrage, who had trampled, in the inso- 
lence of power, on all they held dearest and 
most sacred, the heart of every Spaniard was 
naturally aniinated by sentiments of indignant 
hatred ; but fear, at such a moment, did not, and 
could not mingle in their feelings. The terrors 
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of the French arms, for a time at least, were i 
gone. France would require many rictoriea, to 
efiace the memory of that solitary and disgrace- 



It must be confessed, however, that, to the 
Spanish cause, the consequences of the victory of 
Bayleu were not wholly beneficial. It contribntcd 
to inspire the people with a degree of self-confi- 
dence altogether unw^irninted by the ciruum- 
Btances of the nation, or the power and character 
gf its invaders. It is well, in such a struggle, 
that llie people should feel confident of rictory ; 
but they should likewise be impressed by the 
necessity of powerful, consentaneous, and per- 
aerering exertion. The self-esteem of the Spaa- 
isli nation, their vague and dreamlike reliance 
on their own prowess and resources, required nu 
Baylen to rouse them into due influence and ac- 
tivity. Constitutionally addicted to form an ex- 
aggerated estimate of their own powers, it be- 
eame donbly dangerous to undervalue those of 
their enemy. Of this fault they cannot be ac- 
quittfld; and of its Injurious influence on the 
Mibaequent fortunes of the war, the progress of 
thta narrative will afford abundant illustration. 

The feelings of Napoleon, on receiving intelli- 
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CHAP. ▼• gence of the defeat and surreDder of Baylen, may 
TT~" readily be conceiTed. On their return to Prance, 
j^^ Dnponty and all the generals of his armyy were 
seized and imprisoned. The former, it has been 
asserted, died by poison in a dungeon. But why 
should Napoleon hare been goilty of a crime to 
rid the world of a man like Dnpont ? . To all 
the nobler purposes of existence he was already 
dead. He had become a thing for the finger of 
scorn to point at. The forfeit of his life was 
not necessary either for the purpose of example 
or retribution. To such a man death was a re- 
fuge, not a punishment. In dying, Dupont would 
haye encountered but the common lot of hu- 
manity, the fate alike of the proudest as of the 
humblest of mankind ; but in continuing an in- 
glorious existence, amid the scorn and c<mtempt 
of his fellow-creatures, he stood forth the mail- 
ed and solitary object of a terrific retribution. 

Erery effort of the French Government was 
exerted to veil, from public notice, the disastrous 
circumstances of Baylen. All discussion on the 
subject was prohibited in the public journals ; 
and it was only after a lapse of four years, that 
a military court was assembled for the purpose 
of inquiring into the circumstances of the ci^i- 
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tulation. What the result was, is unknown ; bat chap. v. 

shortly afterwards an Imperial decree appeared, 

by which the punishment of death was denoun- j^ 

ced on any general, who should hereafter become 

party to a capitulation by which the troops of 

France should, in the open field, be made to 

lay down their arms. 

By the Spanish authorities, the terms of the 
mtneadet of Baylen were shamefully infrin- 
ged. The troops, instead of being convey- 
ed to France, were imprisoned in the hulks at 
Cadiz; and, on their march, little protection 
was aflForded from the fury of the people. 
Few indeed of these unfortunate soldiers sur- 
vived the horrors of their confinement. Some 
years afterwards, a few hundreds, rendered des- 
perate by suffering, cut the cables of their pri- 
son-ship ; and, allowing her to drift to sea, under 
a heavy fire, were fortunately rescued by their 
countrymen, then blockading Cadiz. 

Such was the result of the first invasion of 
Andalusia., 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OPEBATIONS IN THE NOBTKEBN 

PEOVINCES. 

CHAP. VI. While the arms of France were ikwa eneotm- 

terinir reverses in the East and South, the moit 
1808 
Jane * important scene of struggle was in tibe Nortk. 

By defeat in the other quarters of Spain, the war 
was merely prolonged, and the ultimate issue of 
the oontest rendered more doubtftil and remote. 
By defeat in the Northern Provinces, especially in 
those of Leon and Old Castile, the safety of the 
French armies^ in every quarter of the kingdoni} 
was immediately endangered. The primary basis 
of operations of the whole armies was Bayomie, 
and the communication between that city and 
Madrid could not be interrupted without oc- 
casioning, in the words of Napoleon, << an univer- 
sal paralysis." 
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On the first appearance of insurrection in the chap. vi. 
North, vigorous measures were adopted by 
Marshal Bessieres, to restore submission and j„-. 
tntnqnillity. 

Greneral Lefebvre Desnouettes was directed to 
advance from Pamplunato Zaragoza. From Bur- 
gos, detachments were sent against Valladolid, St. 
Andero, Segovia, and Legrono. Of the progress 
and results of these operations, it is necessary 
that we should now speak somewhat in detaiL 

The force destined for the reduction of St. 
Andero, was placed under the command of Gren- 
eral Merle. Before the insurgent army were a- 
ware of his having entered the Asturias he had 
reached Reynosa. While there he received orders 
to halt, in consequence of an insurrection having 
broken out in Valladolid, a city whose military 
importance was incalculably greater than that 
of St. Andero. To reduce this place to obe- 
dience, Greneral Lasalle was despatched by Bes- 
sieres with a force of about five thousand men, 
and six pieces of artillery. He arrived at Tor^ 
quemada on the seventh of June. Five hundred Jan. 7. 
peasants had obstructed the passage of the 
bridge with chains and waggons, and taken 
post in the surrounding houses and in the 

h2 
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CHAP. VI, church of Torquemada. The bridge wag at 
~jTrr~ once carried by the infantry of Lasalle, the town 
Jane. ^^ sacked and burned, ^d the flying peasants 
were pursued and mercilessly sabred by the 
enemy. 
Jun. 8. On the eighth, Lasalle entered Palencia. The 
prayer of the Bishop, that the town should be 
spared, was granted ; and, having disarmed the 
inhabitants, he proceeded to Duenas on the 
twelfth. There he was joined by General 
Merle; and the army, thus strengthened, ad- 
vanced on the following day to attack Cuesta, 
Captain-Greneral of the province, at Cabe9on. 
Jun. 9. The force of that General was drawn up opt the 
right bank of the Pisuerga, with the intention 
of defending the bridge and the town. The 
French made a vigorous attack in two colunms, 
and were completely successful. The Spaniards 
were driven with great slaughter at all points, 

and many plunging into the river were drowned. 
The loss occasioned to the French, by this en- 
gagement, amounted only to twelve killed and 
thirty wounded ; that of Cuesta's army is report- 
ed to have been very great, and no quarter was 
granted by the victors. 

Having achieved this victory, the Frenct^ 
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Generals oontinned their advance to Valladolid. chap.yi. 
The defeat of Cuesta had left that city at the 
mercy of the enemy. A deputation of the chief j^^^ 
authorities, headed by the Bishop> came forth to 
solicit clemency, and offer submission. All. the 
arms and warlike stores found in the arsenal, 
were sent to Burgos ; and fifty hostages, for the 
future obedience of the city, chosen from the 
families of greatest rank and influence, were ex- 
acted by the French Generals. 

While affairs had put on so pacific an aspect at 
Valladolid, the presence of the French armies 
was required in other quarters. On the six- jm,. 26. 
teenth, General Lasalle broke up from Valla- 
dolid, and returned to Palencia. The division 
of General Merle was ordered to resume its op- 
erations against St. Andero ; and a .brigade, un- 
der Greneral Duces, was directed to advance by 
Frias and Soncillo, to effect a junction with the 
force imder that officer. 

During his march to Reynosa, where he ar- 
rived on the twentieth, Merle's army encoun- j^,,. 20.. 
tered no opposition. But in the mountainous 
country around the Venta del Escudo, he found 
an insurgent force prepared to oppose his pro- 
gress. They occupied a range of defiles, through 
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CHAP. vi. which it was necessary the French shonld pass 
on their rente to St. Andero ; and had the skill 
J and vigour of the defence been equal to the 

strength of the position, the French most have 
been unsuccessful in the attempt to dislodge a 
military body so formidably posted. 

Merle formed his army into three columns, 
two of which were directed to scale the moun- 
tains, and take the enemy in flank, while the 
third advanced by the road, and made a chaige 
on the front of the position. The Spaniards 
were driven at all points; several g^nns were 
captured ; and the pursuit of the flying enemy 
was continued for some distance along the St 
Andero road. 

Before reaching the point of his destination, 
Greneral Merle had another obstacle to encounter.. 
The road between Las Fraquas and SomahoK, is 
scooped out of the rock for a considerable dis- 
tance, and is flanked on one side by an almost 
perpendicular mountain, and on the other by a 
steep and precipitous ravine. Here the Span- 
iards had barred the road by an abatttSy sur- 
mounted by four pieces of cannon, and defended 
by a numerous detachment of their army. 
In order to overcome this formidable impedU 
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ment, Merle sent out columns on either flank, chap.vi. 
directing them, hy a drcnitous route, to take the 
enemy in rear. These lateral movements were * * 
snccessfbL The Spaniards no sooner descried 
the approach of the columns than they hastily 
retreated ; and the French, without further op- 
position, entered St. Andero on the following 
day. In that city a junction was effected with 
the corps of Duces, who, on his march, had de- 
feated a considerable body of the insurgents, hy 
whom his progress had been obstructed at the 
pass of Soncillo. 

These vigorous measures were for a time suc- 
cessfiil in subduing resistance in the surround- 
ing ooontry ; and the chief towns of Leon, Bis- , 
cay, Asturias, and Navarre, awed into tempo- 
nry submission, sent deputies to Bayonne, to 
make formal declaration of obedience to the in- 
trusive sovereign. 

The operations against Aragon, were con- 
ducted by Lefebvre Desnouettes. The leader 
of the insurrection in that kingdom was Don 
Joseph Revolledo de Palafox, whose name, if 
devoted patriotism afford claim of exemption 
fttim oblivion, will be pronounced with honour 
by posterity. Palafox was the youngest of three Cavallero. 



i 
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CHAP. VI. brothers, and belonged to one of the most an- 
"Z ~ cient and distingoished families in the kingdom, 
^r • He had accon.panied hi. sovereign to Bayoane ; 
and his loyalty, amid the trying circumstances of 
the times, had been ardent and nnswenring. As 
Captain-General, he had exerted his authority in 
suppressing popular conunotions, and in organ- 
izing an effective system of resistance to the 
common enemy. In this honourable path his 
progress was beset with difficulties. Aragon 
was alike destitute of regular troops, and of 
arms and ammunition. No province in the 
kingdom was poorer in defensive resources. She 
was rich only in the spirit of her people, and in 
the talent and heroic devotion of her leader. By 
Palafox every thing was done to give effect to 
the popular resistance. With the deserters £rom 
the regular army in other provinces, he organ- 
ized new regiments. A body of artillery was 
equipped for the field ; and all who could procore 
arms, enrolled themselves as his followers. 

When Lefebvre was directed to advance 
against Aragon, the Baron de Yersage, an offi- 
cer of the Walloon Guards, was at Calatayud, 
which he occupied with a battalion of students, 
and was daily adding to his force by the volim- 
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tary enlistment of tlie neiglibouring population, chap. vi. 
Palafox was at Zaragoza, from which place he 
detached a body of his army to assist the people J^^ 
of Tadela in defending the passage of the Ebro. 
The roads from the neighbouring provinces were 
guarded by detachments of troops^ armed and 
organized with as much efficiency as the urgency 
of the juncture would permit. 

On the seventh of June^ Lefebvre commenced Jun. 7. 
his march from Pampluna, with a force of five 
thousand infantry, eight hundred cavahy, and 
several pieces of artillery. On the ninth, he Jun. 9 
came in contact with the insurgent force at 
Tudela, and routed them without difficulty. With 
unwarrantable cruelty, the leaders of the insur- 
rection were put to death, and the French army 
continued its advance on Zaragoza. 
• On learning this disaster, Palafox, with nine 
thousand of his raw levies, and a few pieces of 
badly organized artillery, advanced to Mallen, 
and took post on the rivulet of Huerba. Here 
he was attacked by Lefebvre, and driven with J»n. 13. 
slaughter and loss of cannon from his ground. 
Another attempt was made to dispute the pass- 
age of the Xalon, but without success. The 
French army took possession of Alagon on the 
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CHAP. vi.fifteeiith, and on the day following appeared be- 
jgQQ fore Zaragoza. 

June.* Palafox and his army had already retreated to 
the city, where every preparation for defence 
was immediately set on foot. He took rxp a 
Jon. 16. position in the surrounding gardens and olive 
grounds, and along the banks of the canal ; and 
having planted his cannon to defend the gates of 
the city, awaited the approach of the en^ny. 
The conflict which ensued was bloody. The in- 
surgents fought without order, yet with a re- 
solution worthy of their cause. A body of the 
French army forced its way into the dty, but 
was driven back with heavy loss by the inhalM- 
tants, who assailed them from the ro(^ and 
windows of the houses. The carnage was g^reat 
on both sides; and Lefebvre, probably little pre- 
pared for a resistance so vehement and deter- 
mined, having dislodged Palafox from his posi- 
tion, withdrew his army, and awaited the arrival 
of reinforcements. 

Zaragoza was a walled, but not a fortified 
city. It stands in an extensive plain covered 
with vineyards and olive groves; and, within reaek 
of cannon, is commanded on the south-west by a 
hill called the Monte Torrero, which forms the 
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site of a convent. On one side the walls are chap. vi. 
washed hj the Ebro, across which the communi- T^jCT"^ 
cation with the sabnrbs is by a bridge of stone ; j^^^ 
and at the base of the Monte Torrero, the canal 
of Aragon runs in a direction nearly parallel to 
the course of the river. On the east and west^ 
the country is intersected by two tributaries of 
the Ebro, one of which, the Huerba, approaches 
very closely to the walls of the city. In summer 
the Huerba is generally dry ; but the winter tor* 
rents have worn deeply into the soil, and thus 
formed a ravine, which is crossed in the neigh* 
bourhood of the city by two bridges. The Gal- 
lego, a river of considerable magnitude, dis- 
dbarges its waters into the Ebro, nearly opposite 
to the point of confluence of the Huerba. 

The walls, though old, were massive, gener- 
ally about ten feet high, and built of brick and 
rough stones. They were, apparently, not meant 
for the purposes of defence, but merely to ena- 
ble the civic authorities to levy taxes on every Yaughan. 
artide brought into the town for sale. The 
gates, which are nine in number, are of the most 
dmjde construction, and the alignment between 
them is, in some places, preserved by the mud- 
wall of a garden—- in others, by convents and 
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CHAP. VI. dwelling-hoiises, or by the remains of an old 
"TTTT* Moorish wall, which has a slight parapet, but 
June, without any platform, even for musqnetry. The 
city is built of brick ; the houses are three sto- 
ries in height, and the streets narrow and crook- 
ed, with the exception of one or two market- 
places, and tiiie street called the Cozo, situated 
nearly in the centre of the town. 

Such was the situation, and such the defensive 
appliances, of Zaragoza. To an eye merely 
military, it would probably have appeared incap- 
able of resisting a siege. To one of keener pe- 
netration, which saw that all the energies of its 
numerous population were powerfully roused to 
the determination of resolute resistance^ the 
cause, though perilous and doubtful, might not 
have seemed hopeless. But of a defence so gal- 
lant and heroic, as that by which the siege ci 
Zaragoza has been rendered for ever historically 
memorable — of an endurance so unshrinking— of 
sufferings, m hich it is even painful to contem- 
plate, no anticipation could have been formed by 
the most prescient observer. 

Palafox, driven into the city, did not relax in 
his efforts for its defence. He exhorted the in- 
habitants to continue steadfast to the cause in 
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which they had gloriously ^mharked. He he- chap.vi. 
sought them to prove, by their actions, that 
they were worthy of the precious blood which j^ 
had been already shed in their behalf. He 
animated them by assurance of victory, but 
did not conceal the price at which it was neces- 
sary it should be bought. Their soil was alrea- 
dy moist with the martyr blood of their breth- 
ren. The Moloch of tyranny required new vic- 
tims — ^^ Let us," he said, " be prepared for the 
sacrifice.'' 

But the views of Palafox were not confined 
to the internal defence of Zaragoza. As Cap- 
tain-General of Aragon, his duties had a wider 
scope. He had to organize and embody the re- 
sistance of the whole province ; and, unwilling 
to hazard every thing on a single contingency, 
h^ determined to distract the attention of the 
enemy firom the siege, by another effort from 
without. He accordingly quitted Zaragoza ; 
and, crossing the Ebro at Pina, with such force 
as he had been enabled to collect, proceeded to 
Belchite, where he effected a junction with the 
corps of Versage. With the army thus coUect- 
ed, amounting to about six thousand men, Pala- 
fox immediately advanced to Epila, in order to 
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CHAP. VI. cat off the rapplieci of the Frendi army. Sone 
TTTT" of his troops betrayed reluctance again to en- 
j^jg^ counter in the field an enemy with whom it was 
already apparent they were unequal to cope; 
and several of the higher officers proposed r»* 
treating to Valencia. Such timid counsels wste 
rejAsted. Pakfox offered passports to all who 
chose, at such a moment^ to forsake his stuidard. 
** Let those who love me follow me/' was Uf 
brief but emphatic address to the soldiers ; dig 
whole army followed him. 

Lefebvre no sooner learned that Palafox was 
in the field, than he advanced to attadk him. On 
Jon. 8S. the night of the twenty-third the engagesMBt 
took place. The Spanish army were unequal ta 
eope wi^ the superior skill and disciplme of 
their of^onents. Two thousand of their nuMf 
ber were killed or wounded; the whole aitineiy 
was captured ; and Palafox, defeated but unmb 
dued, retreated to Calatayud. There he re- 
mained for a few days, ^ideavonringv with uor 
daunted spirit, to re-organize the wreck of Ins 
Jol. 1. gallant band. On the first of July he again en- 
tered Zfu*ago2a. 

In the meanwhile, the army of Lefebvre had 
been joined by that of Greneral Verdiery who 
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had^been successfully employed in the reduction chap. vi. 
a£ LogrsaOy and by some battalions of Portu- 
goese. A heavy battering train waa Iikewi« 'Z 
brought up from Pampluna ; and the combined 
force, thus collected for the siege of the city, 
amounted to about twelve thousand men. On 
the twenty-seventh, an attempt was made to Jnn* 87. 
carry the Torrero by assault, in which the ene- 
my were repulsed with severe loss, leaving six 
guns and five waggons of ammunition in the 
hands of the besieged. On the following day, 
their efforts were more successful ; and, owing 
to the cowardice of an artillery-officer, who af- 
terwards 4raffered death for his misconduct, the 
Torrero, and a neighbouring battery, fell into 
their hands. This misfortune prevented all com- 
mnnication with the city from the south. 

The French battering train was now brought 
into full action on the city. But the increasing 
danger which surrounded them, only roused the 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants to a higher pitch. 
They planted cannon at every commanding 
point ; broke loopholes for musquetry in the 
walls and houses, and converted the awnings of 
their windows into sacks, which they filled with 
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ckAP. VI. sand, and placed in the form of batteries at th^ 

gates. Every house in the environs of the city, 

J ' which could afford shelter to the enemy, tvas 
destroyed. The gardens and olive grounds were 
even rooted up by the proprietors, wherever they 
were supposed to impede the general defence. 
Thus was it, that in this noble struggle for free* 
dom, all private interests were disregarded. 

The share taken by the women in the me- 
morable defence of Zaragoza, it belongs to his- 
tory to record. By their voices and their smiles, 
the men were rewarded for past exertions, and 
animated to new. Regardless of faiagne and 
danger, they formed parties for relievii^ the 
wounded, and for carrying refreshment to those 
who served in the batteries. Of these undaunted 
females, the young, delicate, and beautifrd Count- 
ess Burita was the leader. Engaged in her Mto- 
ed work of merciful ministration, with death 
surrounding her on all sides, she went, With un- 
shrinking spirit, wherever anguish was to be re- 
lieved, or sinking courage to be animated. 
Never, during the whole course of a protracted 
siege, did she once swerve from her generous 
and holy purpose. With aU a woman's soAoess 

1 
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of heart, yet without a woman's fears, she par- chap. vi. 
took in every danger and every privatioi 
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creature at once blessed, and bringing blessings. j„„,. 

It was impossible, in such circumstances, that 
the defence of Zaragoza could be otherwise 
than heroic. Where women suffer, men will 
die. All ranks and classes of society laboured 
alike in the defence. Mothers, tearless and un- 
trembling, sent forth their children to partake 
in the common peril, and to perform such la- 
bours as their strength would permit. The 

« 

priests took arms and mingled in the ranks. 
The ammunition was made into cartridges by 
the nuns. In Zaragoza all hearts were animated 
by a sacred zeal in the cause of liberty and their 
country. 

On the night of the twenty-eighth, a powder J^n* ^ 
magazine blew up in the centre of the city, by 
which fourteen houses were destroyed, and two 
hundred men killed. This has been attributed 
to treachery, but without evidence. The enemy, 
however, took advantage of the confusion which 
such an occurrence could not fail to create, and 
opened a heavy fire on the city, which continued 
with little interruption during the whole of the 
succeeding day. 
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CHAP. vj. In the morning the Portillo gale, and the 
jQ^j« castle in its vicinity, hecame the diief object 
June, of attack; and the fire of the fVendi artil* 
lery, concentrated on that point, destroyed the 
sand-bag battery erected for its defence. This, 
however, was conlimially re-constmcted by the 
indefiitigable labours of the people. Here 
the carnage was excessive. The battery was 
repeatedly cleared of its defenders ; and so 
vehement and overwhehning was the &re of 
the enemy, that the citizens at laigtii stood 
aghast at |he slaughter, and reoculed from en- 
tering a scene already glutted with victims. 

At this moment it was, that a young 
female, named Angnstina, of the lower class 
of the people, arrived at the battery with 
refreshments. She read the prevailing con- 
sternation in the countenances of those anmnd 
her ; and snatching a match from the hand of a 
dead artillerjrman, she sprung forward smosng 
the bodies of the dead and dying, and Sred off a 
twenty-six pounder ; then mounting die gnn, 
made a solemn vow, never, during the si^fe, to 
quit the battery alive. This Mirniairiiig gpeelih 
de revived the drooping courage of the people. 
The guns were instantly re-manned, and point- 

2 
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,1 length gave j^^_ 



ed with snch effect, that the French were re- chap, vi. 
pnlsed with great slaughter ; Aod having Euffercd ' 
severely at other poiuts, Verdier a 
ordera for retreat. 

On the second of July another attempt was JuL S. 
made t« efFect an entrance hy the PDrtillo. A 
itrong column advanced toward the gate witli 
fixed hayonets, and without firing a shot. They 
were received with so destructive a fire, both of 
gr^ie «hot and email arms, that their ranks fell 
into disorder ; and, dispersing on all hands, no 
forther attempt was made on that quarter of the 
nty. Another column advanced against the 
gate Dei Carmen ; and there also the enemy ex- 
perienced a spirited repulse. 

Hitherto the French liad remained on the 
light bank of the Ebro. On the eleventh they joL il. 
idfected the passage of the river at a ford above 
the city ; and Verdier crossed a body of his ar> 
my, in order to protect a floating bridge which 
be was engaged in constructing. This was fm- 
iahed on the fourteenth, notwithstanding every JuL 14. 
effort of the garrison to impede the work. The 
cavaby inunediately passed the river ; and e> 
ing the country in all direttions, destroyed the 

IonirmiUs, levied contributions on the villages, 
VOL. L 1 
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CHAP. VI. and deprired the city of its supplies. The pov- 

~~" der-mills of \^lla Feliche, from whidi the city 
XoUd. 1. -. 

July, received its supplies, after a severe contest with 

the corps of Versage, were likewise gained pos- 
session of by the enemy. 
Vraglian. But the energy of Palafox, and the fertility 
of resource by which he was distinguished, did 
not desert him in these tr3ring circnmstances. In 
the city he erected corn-mills, which were woik- 
ed by horses, and the monks were employed in 
the somewhat underical and anomalous operation 
of manufacturing g^powder. For this puijKise 
all the sulphur in the city was collected ; nitre 
was extracted, from the soU of the streets; and 
charbon was supplied by the hemp staUo, which 
in that part of Spun are of unwonted magni- 
tude. 

By the end of July the city was entirely in- 
vested, and its deifenders had already suffered 
severely from want of provisions. But the 
spirit of the people did not flag. Frequent sor- 
ties were made with the view of re-opening the 
communication with the country ; and, embold- 
ened by the arrival of the regiment of fistrema- 
dura, which had found its way into the dty, an 
attempt was made to regain the Torrero by as- 
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sanlt. This £uled ; and the inhabitants, despair- chap. vi. 
mg of success in any external effort of hostility, 
determined to remain within the walls of their j^m*||^ 
city, and perish, if necessary, in its ruins. 

On the night of the second of August and on 
the following day, the French bombarded the 
dty. An hospital, containing the sick and Aug. s. 
wounded, caught fire, and was speedily reduced 
lo ashes. Every effort was made to rescue the 
sufferers. Men And women distinguished them-^ 
selves alike in this work of noble humanity, and, 
irnshing amid the flames, braved all danger in the 
lugh exdtement of the moment. It is pleasant 
that . the annals of war and bloodshed, may be 
occasionally redeemed by the record of events 
like these. 

. The efforts of the besiegers did not slack, 
though their progress was rfetarded by the dwly 
sorties of the garrison. On the fourth of Au-r Aug. 4. 
gust, at daybreak, they began battering in 
breach, and by nine o'clock the troops in 
two columns advanced to the assault. One 
of these made good its entrance near the Con- 
vent St. Engracia, the other by the Puerta del 
Carmen, which was carried by assault. The 
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CHAP. VI. first obstacle OTerccMtne, the IVendi took iJm 
batteries in rererse, and tamed the gmn <m the 
Xjogfjg^ city. A scene of wild havoc and oonfosion en- 
sued. The assailants rushed through the streets, 
and endeayonred ta gain possession of the honses. 
The Convent of St. Francisco and (iie general 
hospital took fire, and the flames spread on all 

CaYiIlero. hands. Many cast themselves from tiie win- 
dows on the bayonets of the soldiers ; and the 
madmen escaping from the hospkal, added to 
the horrors of the scene, by minglmg with the 
combatants— shouting, shriddng, or langha^,- 
amid the carnage. 

Wherever the French penetrated they weie 
assailed by a dreadful fire from the hooses, 
aU of which had been barricadoed. Divnayad 
by a resistance so obstinate and deatraelatve, 
towards evening they lost courage, and le- 
treated in confusion to that quarter ef Jlhe 
city which remained in their possession. He 
terrible events of the day had ddnned ^Ihe 
ranks of the assailants. Of their number absve 
fifteen hundred had fallen, induding several gen* 
erals. 

Ii;! such circumstances it was, that the 
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Greneral sunmosftd Palafox to surrender, in the chap. vi. 
following laconic note :— lona 

AogaaL 

Quartel GeneraU-Santa Engracia. 

La Capitulagion. 

The answer immediately returned was— 

Quartel General — Zaragoza. 

Gubrra al Cuchillo. 

The morning dawned- and brought with ita re- Aug. & 
newal of the dreadful conflict. The French had pe* 
netrated to the Gozo> and occupied one side of the 
stre^ while the Spaniards were in possession of 
the other. In the centre, General Verdier was 
seen giTing orders from the Franciscan conyent. 
Here a contest almost unexampled took place. 
War was waged from every house ; the street 
was piled with dead, and an incessant fire was 
k^t up by both parties. The batteries of 
the Zaragozans, and those of the French 
were firequently within a few yards of each 
other. At length the ammunition of the city 
was nearly expended, yet eren this circum- 
stance induced no thought of surrender. As 
Palafox rode through the streets, the people 
crowded round him, and declared that if am* 
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CHAP. VI. mnnitioii fuled they were ready to resist the 

- enemy with their knives. Towards simsety how- 

AngoML ever, their hopes were cheered hy the unexpec- 

' ted arrival of Don Francisco Palafox, the brother 

of their heroic leader, with a reinforcement of 

three thousand men. 

Eleven days passed, daring which this mur- 
derous contest was continued, and new horrors 
were gradually added to the scene. The bodies 
of the slain which were left unburied in the 
streets, had become putrid, and tainted the at- 
mosphere with pestilential odours. This was 
partially remedied by securing the French prison- 
ers by ropes, and pushing them forward into the 
streets, in order to remove the bodies for inter- 
ment. 
Aug. 8. On the eighth a council of war was hdd in the 
garrison, and in that assembly no voice was 
heard for surrender. It was determined to 
maintain those quarters of the city still in their 
possession -with unshaken resolution; and should 
the fortune of war be eventually unfftvouraUeto 
their cause, to retire across the Ebro, and, des- 
troying the bridge, to perish in defence of die 
suburbs. There is a moral sublimity in the 
courage of the unfortunate, in that patiott and 
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unshrinkiiig fortitude of the spirit, which ena- chap. vi. 
bles the sufferer to stand fearless and unsubdued 
amid the fiercest storms of fortune. The devo- ^„«jgt. 
tion and patriotism of the Zaragozans had been 
tried by fire, and they came forth pure and 
unsullied from the ordeal. 

The resolution of their leaders was communi- 
cated to the people, and received with loud 
acclamations. The conflict was continued from Vaugban. 
street to street, from house to house, from room 
to room, and with renewed spirit on the part of 
the defenders. They gradually beat back their 
opponents, and regained the greater portion 
of the city. In the meanwhile, Verdier being 
wounded had retired from the command, and Le- 
febvre received orders from Madrid to raise the 
si^;e, and take up a position at Milagro. On 
the night of the thirteenth, a destructive fire Aug. 13> 
was opened by the enemy from all their batter- 
ies, and many parts of the city were set on fire. 
The Church of St. Engracia was blown up, and 
that venerable fane of ancient religion was 
levelled with the dust. But the night of terror 
was followed by a dawn of joy. In the morning Aug. 14. 
the inhabitants beheld the distant columns of 
their enemy retreating discomfited, from one of 
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CHAP. yL liie nuMt murderous and pertanadous atnigglei 

-^^ of whiok history bears record. 

Awnt l^ns Gondoded the ever memoraUe si^e of 

Zaragoza, and thus was aohieved the fafig^bftest 

and most honourable triumph of a people stn^- 

gling for freedom. ** There is do^" bb^ Me. 

Southey, in a strain of eloquence wordiy of 'tiie 

. occasion, ^< in the annaJv of ancient or of modern 

times, a single ey^it reooirdedf more vnuAj to 

be held in admiration, now and for evemorey 

than the siege of Zaragoza. Will it be said that 

this devoted people obtained for themaelyes, by 

all this heroism and all these sacrifioeSy Botiuttg 

more than a short respite fnmi their &fee ? Wb 

be to the slavish heart that conceives the1lioii|^^ 

and shame to the base tongue that gives it utters 

ance I They purchased for themselves an ev^> 

lasting remembrance upon earth — a plaee in the 

memory and love of all good men, in aU< a§^ iia^ 

are yet to come. They performed their duty; 

they redeemed their souls from the yoke ; they 

left an esample to their country never to be fiir- 

gotten, never to be out of mind, and snze to 

contribute to, and hasten its deliverance.'* 

^^ Let it not be said,*' observes Ghsnend 
Foji [peaking of the defenders of Zaragosa, 
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<< Hiatit would have been better to preserve chap. vi. 
themselyesy becaaee at a subsequent period ,q^^ 
they were forced to yield. Leonidas also Angust 
died at Thermopylae, and his death was certain 
before he went into battle. The glory of 
Zarago^a is of a similar kind. There too burst 
forth that religious -fenrour which embraces 
die present' and the future, the cradle and the 
tomb, and which becomes still more holy when 
it is exerted against foreigners and the oppres* 
sors of our country. There also was exhibited 
that sublime indifference to life and death, which 
thinks of nothing but obedience to a noble kn- 
pube; and there the triumph of moral over 
physical nature was signally achieved."* 
The retreat of the besieging army left the 



* After these writers it is almost painM to quote Colond 
Kapier. *' It is manifest," he asserts, ^^ that Zaragoza owed 
her safety to aceident, and that the desperate resistance of the 
inhabitants, tocu more the resuU of chance than qfany peculiar 
virtue,^ Chance! Such is the mekncholy extremity to 
which a writ^ so talented as Colonel Napier is driven, in 
denying the heroic devotion of the Zaragozans; and the 
hypothesis has at least the advantage of being one not likely 
to encounter lefvtation. 

VOL. I. I 2 
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CHAP. VI. Zaragozans in a state of extreme suffering and 
exhaustion. Yet the privations of their sitna- 
Aufftist* ^^^ were borne without a munnnr. Many there 
were who had been rednced from opulence to 
abject poverty. Parents had to himent their 
children, wives their husbands, orphans were 
cast shelterless upon the world. Yet the voice 

Vaugluii. of wfuling was not heard in Zaragoza. Private 
sorrows were not suffered to disturb the glory 
of the public triumph. The time of trial and 
excitement had passed away, yet the fortitude 
of the brave and devoted Zaragozans remained 
unshaken. 

Measures were immediately adopted to pre- 
serve the city from infection. The streets and 
ruins were cleared from their dead. Ferdmand 
was publicly proclaimed, and rewards were be- 
stowed on those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the struggle. The undaunted Au- 
gustina was distinguished by peculiar hon- 
ours ; and Palafox, in the name of his sovereign, 
granted to the inhabitants of Zaragoza, the ex- 
clusive privilege of being perpetually exempted 
from disgracefrd punishment for any cause, save 
treason or blasphemy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OPERATIONS IN CATALONIA- 

Of the movements in Catalonia we have not chap.vii. 
yet spoken. It is now necessary we should do ^ 

so. 

While the reliance of Spain on the faith of 
her invaders was yet unbroken, Duhesme^ who 
commanded the army of the eastern Pyrenees, 
had succeeded by fraud and intimidation in 
gaining possession of the city of Barcelona, and 
the fortresses of Figueras and Mont Jouy. On 
its occupation by the French, the garrison of 
Barcelona amounted to about four thousand 
men, but so precarious was the tenure by which 
that city was held by the intrusive army, that 
Duhesme connived at their escape, and they 



2M unuBBBcnoN at MmniiBBA. 

CHAP.vn. were 8ii£Fered silently to depart and unite iimr 
-Q^ streng^ with that of the neighbonring insnr- 

It was in Manresa that the earliest and most 
formidable ebullition of popular feeling took 
place. The inhabitants of that town, r^;ard- 
less of danger, were unanimous in dedaring 
their adherence to Ferdinand ; and the de- 
crees from Bayonne, and the edicts of the 
servile Junta of Madrid, were burned publidy 
in the market-place. In Tortosa the GoTemor 
was murdered by the inhabitants, in the first 
exacerbation of their loyalty, and Duhesme 
thought it prudent still further to str^igthen his 
position by the occupation of Lerida. The 
Spanish regiment of Estremadura, which had 
joined the French standard, was detached on 
this service ; but the Leridans, with natural disp 
trust, refused admission to their coantr3rmea; 
and this body, unwilling again to unite them- 
selves with the invaders, were subsequently 
received into Zaragoza, and bore part in the 
defence of that city. 

There were at thi» period many difficukies by 
which the French army in Catalonia were sui^ 
rounded. The Junta ofGerona was indefirti- 
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gaUe in.stimiilatiiig llie sfiirit of the people into chap. viL 
• OYert acte of iiunirrectioii. The whole extent of 
its ooatt Tras open to. the Mediterranean^ and die j^ 
province wasiliahle at any moment to hecome the 
dieatre of action for a British army. By die 
Navy of Britain the insolvents could easily be 
applied, with arms and wariike stores ; and the 
patriotic canse in Catalonia numbered among* its 
»Berton. . Tery oonnderable body of duHaplined 
and efficient troops^ 

The gmeral population, too, by the constitu- 
tion of tlra province were inured to arms.- At 
the signal of the alarm-bell or Somateny every 
peiaon2 capable of bearings arms was compelled to 
appear at CCTtain indicated points of eadi dis- 
trict, ready to perform such service as the au^ 
tfaaritiea of the province migfht require at their 
hands. From this circumstance it was, that the 
inam^gent Catalans were distinguished by the 
aame-of Somatenesy a body, in point of military 
requisites, more than ordinarily formidable to th# 
unsaders*. 

Towardft the end of May, I>uhesme received 
orders to despatch two bodies of his army to coi> 
c^perate with those in Valencia and Aragon. 
Geneial Ghahran, with a force somewhat ex*- 
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CHAP. VII. oeeding four tlioiisand men, was aooordingly 
~~~"^" ordered to gmin poMession of Tanragona, and, se- 
coriiig its occupation by a sofficieiit garrison, to 



proceed by way of Tortosa, and, baying incor- 
porated tbe Swiss regiment of Wimpfen with bis 
diyisiony to unite with Moncey in bis operations 
against Valencia. General Schwarta, with a force 
nearly equal in amount to tbat of Cbabran, was 
despatched against Manresa, with mrders to in- 
flict punishment on the promoters of sedition in 
that city, and to levy on it a heavy omtribntioiL 
He was then to proceed to Lerida, and, having 
gained possession of the city, to garrison the 
castle with five hundred men ; and subsequently 
to join Lefebvre's anny in the si^e of Zara- 
goza. 
Jun. 3. On the third and fourth of June, these two 
divisions set forward from Barcelona. The 
object of Schwartz's movement did not remain 
secret. It was communicated to the people 
of Manresa, by intelligence from Barcelona, 
and they were prepared for his approach. 
The Somaten rung forth the alarm, and the 
peasantry of the country assembled in anus 
at the sound. The strong position of Brodi 
was selected as the scene of resistance, and 
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the force congregated on that point, were gnp- chap.vii. 

plied ^th ammunition from the powder-mills at 

San Feliche. It was a circumstance iaTOurable ^ 1 
to the Somatenesy that the French General • 

was induced by the inclemency of the weather 
to halt for a day at Martorel, where he ar- 
rived on the fifth. When Schwartz, on the Joo-d. 
day following, advanced to attack the posi- 
tion, he found, to his cost, that the interval 
thus afforded had not been misapplied. On his Jnn* 6, 
approach to Bruch, a heavy fire was opened on 
his colnmn from the rocks and brushwood which 
surrounded the road, and his men fell back in 
confusion. But order was soon restored ; and 
the Catalans, driven from their station, made a 
hasty retreat to Manresa and Igualada. 

In such circumstances it was that Schwartz, 
unfortunately for his military fame, alarmed at 
the unexpected resistance he had encountered, 
instead of pushing forward to Manresa, halted 
his division. Encouraged by this circumstance 
the discomfited Somatenes rallied in their turn, 
and became the assailants. Schwartz, stiU more 
alarmed at this fresh instance of courage, gave 
orders for retreat. During this operation, the 
gallant Somatenes hung upon the flanks and 
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CHAP. vn.rear of the French army, and tiie difficulties of 
jQQg^ the latter hecoming hourly more pressing, the 
jog^ ranks fell into disorder ; and when they reach- 
ed Martorel, it was in such confbnon, and after 
sustaining such loss, tiiat the oontinnanoe of 
offensive operations was impossiUe. On the 
following day the troops re-entered BaroeioBa. 

Throughout the whole prorince the tidii^ 
of this victory produced the most powerful ef- 
fect. Insurrection broke out on all hands. It 
was no longer with fearful hearts that the inhab- 
itants took arms : they flew to the standard of 
dieir country in the full hope and confidence of 
victory. Duhesme was soon aware of tke p«f3 
which surrounded him, and despatched otders to 
Chabran instantly to return with his divinon. 
Jun. 8. On the eighth that general reached Tamgona, 
without having encountered opposition ; but his 
retreat was impeded by the Somatenes^ who 
already occupied the towns of Vendrdl, Ax* 
bos, and Villa Franca. On arriving at Von* 
drell, a small body of the insurgents^ wUeli 
still occupied the place, were immediatriy a^ 
tacked and driven back without difficulty. At 
. Arbos the chief stand was made; and Cha- 
bran, on his approach to that town, fiNind 
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the Swnatenea drown up in position. The conn* chap* vu. 
try wm oipen and adapted for the operations "TZZ^ 
of carahy ; and the superiority of the Frendi j„^ 
in that am^ ga^e them an ov^rwhehnii^ advan^ 
tage. In these cirenmstances the Catalan army 
was defeated^ and- the town- of Arhos was pil- 
kged and get on fbe* 

Bohesmoy in die meanwdule^ had judged it 
pmdent to despatch a reinforcement to Chabran, 
whidi snoeeededy on the eleventh, in effecting a Jam li. 
junction with the corps of that officer at San 
Felidie. With this addition to his force, Chatwan 
marched against Manresa, in order to revenge 
tilie disgrace which the gallant Somatmies, in 
that nrighbonrhood, had already inflicted on the 
French arms. Unluckily for the success of this 
prejeot^ the pass of Bruch' again interrened. 
Since the former engagement every effort had 
been made by the Catalan authorities to add, by , 

artificial means, to the natural strength of the 
position. Chabran attacked it, mid was driven 
back with some loss ; and, dispirited by this 
circumstance, he retreated to Barcelona, amid 
tike scoffs of the triumphant peasants, who con- 
tinued to harass his march to the very gates of 
the dty. 

In eyery part of the province tbwe was now 
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CHAP. VII. open and avowed hostility to the French aatho- 
rity. Aknost every town possessed its Junta of 

IfiAA J r 

W govenunent; and die fl«ne of resbtance, which 
had hitherto smouldered in the bosoms of the 
people, now burst forth in fall volnme and inten- 
sity. The danger of Duhesme became hourly 
more inmiinent. The frontier fortress of Fi- 
g^eras had already been attacked by the insur- 
gents, and the g^arrison were driven from the 
town into the citadel, and subjected to a rigor- 
ous blockade. Thus was Duhesme's communi- 
cation with France interrupted ; and he deter- 
mined, without delay, to proceed to the relief of 
that important fortress. With this view it was 
necessary that he should gain possession of 
Gerona ; and he accordingly set out from Bar- 
celona with the brigades of Generals Lecchi and 
Schwartz, in order to reduce that city. With 
the view of avoiding Hostalrich, a small fort held 
by the insurgents, Duhesme advanced by the 
road leading along the coast, and employed a 
French privateer, then at anchor in Barcelona, 
to attend his march. 

For this movement the Somatenes were not 
unprepared. A considerable body had taken 
post on the heights near Mongat, a sinaU fort, 
which had been erected on the coast to afford 
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protection from the inroads of the Barhary Cor- chap. vii. 
sairs. In attempting to defend the position thus 
taken, the Catalans were unsuccessfiiL The j„q^ 
French drove them from the castle, and cap- jon. le. 
tared their guns; and another body, which 
occupied the neighbouring heights of Moncada, 
were likewise put to flight. 

The town of Mataro fell next. The resistance 
of the people was neither strong nor pertina- 
cious, yet the place was given up to plunder, Cabanei. 
and the foulest atrocities were committed by the 
French troops. 

On the morning of the twentieth, Duhesme Jan. 20. 
appeared before Gerona. The suburban villages 
of Salt and St. Eugenia were occupied and given 
up to plunder, and preparations were inmiediately 
made for the assault of the city. Gerona stands 
at the confluence of the Ter and the Ona ; by the 
latter of which rivers the city is divided. On 
the east is a ridge of rocky hills ; on the lower 
acclivity of which, the town is chiefly built, while 
a smaller portion, called the Mercadal, extends 
into the plain. On a mountain to the north-east 
stands the castle of Mont Jouy,* a place regu- 

* There are in Catalonia two jfortresses of that DAineb 
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CHAP«vn.larly fortified^ and thougli small, of conndefabk 
"rrTr* strength. By three otiber forts comiiected by a 
joBw. ^^ <^^ rampart, the ridge to the eastward is 
completely commanded* All of these Ibrls are 
within cannon shot of the city, and are separated 
£rom Mont Jony by a rimlet and nanrow. vaDey^ 
The more immediate defimces of Oennm consist 
of an old wall with towers, hnt without ditdior 
platform, mid two bastions, ntnated at the points 
where the Ona enters, and where it departs 
from the city. The Mercadal is fortified by 
a turreted wall with five regular baatioii% but 
without half-moons or covered way. 

Ill the city every preparation was made £» a 
vigorous defence* The garrisim conaisted of 
three hundred men of the regiment of Ubolln^ 
and a small party of artillery, which hadesesped 
£rom Barcelona on its ocenpation by IXohesmft 
But the whole population of the city were ia 
arms, and ready to bear part in the upprnt hinf 
contest. 

During the day, two batteries, /vi^oh hadbeea 

established by the French, opened fire on the 

city, but with little effect ; and, as night damif 

LaffiuOe. the assaulting column advanced, in a state of 

great disorder, against the bastion of Santa C9ara. 
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The atfcsdc was feeUy supported. Some of the chap. vu. 
assailants succeeded in surmounting the wall, "^^ 
but these were charged instantly by the regiment ^^ 
of Ultonta, and hurled back into the ditch. 

Another attempt was made on the gate del 
Cannen. This too was repulsed with great 
slaiighter ; and I^ihesme, discouraged by these 
revenesy made no further attempt to gain pos- 
session of the city. The day following was jmuSl. 
spent in finitless negotiation ; and, foiled alike 
in artifiee and arms, Duhesme judged it pru- 
dent to return to Barcelona. 

The leading Junta of Catalonia was that of 
JLerida. The authority of that body was gene- 
rally adaiowledged throughout the province; 
and its endeavours were directed to give effect 
and oxganization to the desultory resistance of 
the people. In pursuance of this object, a com- 
BMmioation was kept up with Seville, Gibraltar, 
and the Balearic Islands, with Aragon and 
Valenda ; and measures were adopted to collect 
and discipline a body of regular troops, or, in the 
language of the country, MtqtieletSy which might 
meet the enemy in the field with some prospect 
of soooess. Eighty terdosy or regiments of (me 
thousand men each, were directed to be raised. 
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CHAP.vn.forty of which were to act as r^nlarSy the re- 
■T~r~ maind^ as a reserve. 
June. ^^ measures of such yigour and decision, there 

was of course much to excite the alarm of the 
French Groyemment for the stability of iheir 
footing in Catalonia. General Reille was acoord- 
ingly sent forward from Perpignan to the relief 
of Figueras. His force amounted to alnnit nine 
thousand men; and having accomplished the 
primary object of the expedition, he was direct- 
ed to continue his operations against Rosas and 
Jul. b. Crerona. On the fifth of July, Reille appeared! 
in the neighbourhood of Figueras, and with dif- 
ficulty effected the relief of the fortress. On the 
eleventh, he proceeded against Rosas, a small hot 
fortified town on the coast, and on his route en- 
countered no enemy. The gates of Rosas, how- 
ever, were closed agunst his entrance ; and on 
summoning the place to surrender, the messen- 
ger was made prisoner, and a showor of buBets 
from the walls conveyed the answer of the gar- 
rison. Reille had no time for a siege* Don 
Juan Clares had raised the country in his rear, 
and an immediate retreat became necessary to 
the safety of his army. This was not e£Eeeted 
without loss. The insurgents harassed his march ; 
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and his lossy before reacliiiig Figueras, exceeded chap. vii. 

two hundred men. , — - 

1808* 
In the meanwhile, the insui^nts had again . , 

occupied the strong country on the right of the 
Llobr^at, from San Boy to MartoreL In order 
to dislodge them, a force, under General Lecchi, 
was despatched £r6m Barcelona, which, on the 
thirtieth, appeared before Molinos del Rey. juuso. 
While the attention of the Somatenes was thus 
directed to the morements of Lecchi, the bri- 
gades of Bessieres and Goulas crossed the river 
at San Boy ; and, taking them by surprise, turn- 
ed the line of their position. The French thus 
successful, continued the pursuit to Martorel, 
plundering and burning the villages through 
which they passed. 

Nearly at the same time, Chabran, having re- 
oruited his division by a halt at Mataro, set out 
from that town to pollect provisions in the neigh- 
bouring cotmtry. Near GranoUers he encoun- j^ ^ 
tered a body of Somatenes, commanded by Don 
Francisoo de Milans, and after an engagement, 
at most of doubtful success, Chabran fell back to 
Mataro, harassed on his retreat by the insur- 
gent force. 

Duhesme, stiU bent on the reduction of Crero- 

1 
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CHAP.im.iuiy proceeded to that city by the road along die 
- coast, and encountered new difficulties erery 

T , mile of his progress. The Catalans had obstmct- 
ed the road by erery possible impediment ; and 
while his left flank was exposed to anno3^anoe 
from the insurgents in diat quarter, his r^t 
was cannonaded by Lord Coohraiie in die Irape- 
riense frigate, and by sereral Spanish. Mnoeas. 
After passing Mataro, €reneral Goolas, widi 
-duree battalioas, was detached to «tta<^ die fcnt 
of Hostalrich, with the view of protecting the 
flank of the army from die oondnned hostilities 
JuLSl. of the Somatenes. The attack on -Hostilrich 
ftiled. Gonlas twice attempted an escalade^ and 
was repulsed widi loss ; and Resisting from ftv- 
th^ efforts, again joined the army of Duhesme 
before the walls of Gerona. 
JuL 88. The city was invested on die twenty-second ; 
and, on the day following, die army was rein- 
forced by the division of General IMUe. By 
Duhenne, the capture of Gerona was regarded 
as certain. A battering train had been brought 
from Barcelona ; and he is said to hare de- 
dared, that, on die third day of the aicife, the 
city should be taken— on the fourth, it ahouM-he 
destroyed. There is a homely proverb^ by the 

.2 
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recollection of which, Duhesme would have done chap. vu. 

well to temper his vaticinations. ~ 

1808 
All measures, compatible with the strength of j^j ' 

the besieging army, were immediately adopted 

to cut off external communication with the 

city. The corps of General Reille was posted 

at Puenta Mayor ; and the line of investment 

extended along the heights of San Miguel to 

the fords of the Ter, and from thence onward to 

the Monte Livio. 

The labours of the siege were prosecuted with 
little vigour. Several batteries were opened, 
and shells were thrown into the town, but the 
resolution of the inhabitants remained unshaken. 
The garrison was reinforced by the arrival of a 
light-infantry battalion, thirteen hundred strong, Jul. 85. 
which, with two pieces of field-ordnance, enter- 
ed the city on the twenty-fifth. This raised the 
spirit of the people to a pitch of exultation sel- 
dom to be found in a besieged city. 

Nor were their countrymen without less ac- 
tive and energetic in the cause than the gar- 
rison within. The Miquelets of Milans, and the 
Somatenes, commanded by Don Juan Claros, 
hovered round the camp of the enemy, attacking 
all stragglers, and drivbg back the foraging-par- 

VOL. I. K 
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CHAP. VII. ties sent ont to collect proyisions in the neigh- 
Q bouring country. The resources of the be- 
July, sieging army were becoming daily more pre- 
carious. Sickness broke out in the camp ; and 
while the city, whose communication with the 
•neighbouring country stiU continued unbroken, 
received abtmdant supplies, the French were, in 
truth, suffering all the evils of a blockadd. 

While matters were in this situation before 
Gerona, the Marques del Palacio, govemor of 
the Balearic Islands, having concluded a treaty 
with Lord CoUingwood, who commanded the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, landed at 
Tarragona, with about five thousand men, and 
thirty-seven pieces of artillery. This produced 
a great change in the aspect of affairs through- 
out the province. The Spanish flecit became 
disposable for the general purposes of defence ; 
and the Catalans, filled with joy at this accession 
of strength, became inspired with new confi- 
dence in the extent of their resources. Many 
officers, who had hitherto remained passive, and 
several of the civil authorities, quitted Barcelcma, 
and joined the standard of Palacio. The Su- 
preme Junta immediately repaired to Tarragona ; 
and constituting that city the seat of govern- 
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• 

meat, appointed Palacio to the cUef oonunaBdCHAP.vii. 

.The pninary object of the new leader was to j^j 
strengthen the line of the Llohregat, which had 
again, been occupied by the Somatenes. With 
tiiis view, the Count de CSaldagues, with a force 
about two thousand strong, was detached to 
Martorel, where he was joined by the Miquelets, 
commanded by Colonel Bajet, a patriotic scriv- 
ener of Lerida. A part of this force had scarce- 
ly taken post at San Boy, when the position 
was ^ttadced by a body of the enemy, which 
encounter^ a vigorous repulse. 

An assault on the castle of Mongat was con- 
certed with Lord Cochrane, and executed with 
complete success. The crew of the Imperieuse 
bore part in the action; and, relying on the 
fidth of a British officer, the commander of 
the castle surrendered on capitulation. By .Jul. Si. 
this event, about an hundred prisoners, seven 
gims, and a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition and stores, fell into possession of the 
victors. 

Secure in their position on the Llobregat^ the 
Spanish army became disposable for the relief of 
Gerona. But Palacio, deficient in the ann of 
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CHAP. VII. cavalry, was probably averse to risk the cobM' 
quences of a general engagement, with troops so 
Aufiut. P^^P&^ly inferior in discipline and equipment, to 
those with whom the palm of victory must, in 
such circumstances, have been contested. But 
willing to impede the progress of the siege, he 
despatched the Count de Caldagues, with four 
companies of regular troops, three field-pieces, 
and two thousand Miquelets and Somatenes, to 
harass the French army in their position, and 
intercept their supplies. From the fort of 
Hostalrich, where he halted for some days, the 
force of Caldagues was increased by the addi- 
' tion of about two thousand of the new levies, 
Aug. 14. and two pieces of artillery. On the fourteenth, 
he took post at Castella, about two leagues 
in rear of the French encampment. Here . Cal- 
dagues was joined by Claros and Milans, and a 
scheme of joint operations was concerted with 
the garrison. 

The army, thus united, was about six thousand 
strong ; and it was determined, on the follownig 
morning, to attack the works of the enemy, who 
had removed the greater part of his force to the 
plain on the left bank of the Ona. Hie battoies 
in front of Mont Jouy were but slenderly teiMBt- 
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ed with troops; and against these, the efforts chap. vii. 
of the Catalan army were to he principally di- . 
^cted. ^„p^ 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the six- . Aug; 16. 
teenth, the garrisons of Mont Jouy and Gerona, 
made a simultaneous sally on the besiegers ; and . 
overpowering the French troops opposed to 
their progress, carried and set fire to the batter- 
ies. One of these was for a moment recovered 
by a fresh column of the enemy ; but rein- . 
forcements coming up, the battery was again, 
stormed, and remained in possession of the 
Spaniards. 

In the meanwhile, the force of Galdagues ad- . 
vanced in several columns, and driving the 
French from the heights of San Miguel, attack- . 
ed their encampment at Camp Duras, and finally, 
pursued them across the Ter. 

The advantages of this most brilliant achieve- 
ment were, fortunately, not lost to the gallant 
Catalans, by any imprudent prosecution of their 
victory. Instead of following an enemy, supe- 
rior, in all . military requisites, to the open plain, 
Caldagues, with the prudence of a wise general, 
remained on the heights, and made preparations 
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CHAP. vn. to repel the atteek whieh he antidpafted on the 
jgQQ following morning. 

Aagnu ^^^ Duhesme, dispirited by the defett he 
had sustained, thought only of retreats Under 
cover of night he put his army in motkm ; and 
separating his force from that of R^lle, fled to 
Barcelona, while the latter fell back to Figueras* 
All his heavy artillery, large stores of ammmii- 
tion, and even many of the wounded wertf aban- 
doned. Duhesme did not venture to take the road' 
by the coast ; but on learning that an* Bi^;liSh' 
frigate was prepared to rake his colunms onthe 
march, he betook himself to the mountams,' de-- 
stroying his stores, and throwing his avtUlery 
over the rocks. Reille was more fortunate^ and 
succeeded in reaching Figueras without hbs^ 
impediment. 

Of the brilliant victory thus achieved over an 
army superior in numbers, discipline^ and equip- 
ment, and commanded by an officer of high mi- 
litary pretensions, the Catalans wete justly 
proud. Duhesme endeavoured to conceal his 

St Cyr. disgrace by encouraging the belief, that he had 
retreated, in consequence of positive orders to* 
relinquish the prosecution of the siege.' Bt^ 
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this report was too improbable to gain credit; chap. vii. 

and St. Cyr informs us. that even in the French TTTT' 
^ 1808. 

army under his command^ <^ ce bruit ne trouva ^ 

que des incredtdes" 

As a general, Duhesme must stand convicted 
of gross ineptitude. In his management of the 
campaign, we can discover no skilful adaptation 
of means to ends ; and his conduct, before Crero- 
na in particular, exhibits a strange mixture of. 
bullying and timidity.* His attacks on the> 
dty were foolish, and conducted in a manner ut«, 
terly disgraceful to a disciplined army. He evi<^ 
dendy expected to conquer without resistance ; 
and, deceived in this, he sought immediate re- 
fuge in flight. To subdue a brave people he. 
seems to have relied solely on measures of feroi^. 



* Colonel Laffiiille, in his work, << Memoires sur Us Ccan- 
pagttM de Caialogne" gives some amusing details, illustrative of 
the Tacillation of his leader, during the first attempt on Gerona* 
The same author informs us, that after the second siege, it even 
became a question, between Reille and Duhesme, whether the 
latter should not abandon Barcelona, and fall back on Figueras. 
But Duhesme knew that the loss of Barcelona could not fail to 
draw down on him the indignation of Napoleon ; and this cir- 
cumstance overbalanced his fears. Laffidlle*s information, on this 
matter, is stated to have been derived from the General himself. 
It certainly afifords satisfactory evidence of the terror the gallant 
Somatenes had excited in their opponents. 
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CHAP. VII. cious intimidation. But there is no axiom more 
"TTTTr" true, than that cruelty is not only a moral crime, 
Aunit ^^^ * military error ; and we have authority for 
the fact, th^t the savage inflictions of Duhesme 
were heheld, not with terror, hut hatred ; and 
that many of those who, in other circumstances, 
would have remained neutral in the contest, took 
arms from despair. At once to conciliate and 
suhdue, is the achievement of a higher intelli- 
gence. Fire and slaughter are ever the instru- 
ments of a hungler. Let it he the lasting dis- 
g^ce of Duhesme, that he employed such wea- 
pons, and employed them in vain. 

Such was the issue of the first nohle and suc- 
cessful struggle made hy the Catalans for the 
liheration of their province. At the end of Au- 
gust, 1808, the French, defeated at all points, 
remained only in possession of the city of Barce- 
lona, and the fortresses of Figueras and Mont 
Jouy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OPERATIONS IN THE NORTH. 



Gallicia possessed many advantages as acHAP.viii 

theatre of resistance to the usurping govern- 

ment. Its surface was rugged and mountainous, 
difficult of access, and easy of defence ; and, 
removed from the immediate sphere and in- 
fluence of the arms of France, it was yet suffi- 
ciently near to interrupt, by a single successful 
operation, the most important line of her com- 
munication. From its numerous seaports, the 
intercourse with England was easy and ra•^ 
pid ; and Gallicia may be said to have been the 
heart by which the vital succours of Britain, 
were circulated through the great body of the 
Spanish people. The population of Gallicia is 
hardy and vigorous beyond that of any other 
province ; and, driven by the poverty of their 

k2 
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CHAP, vin own country to seek employment abroad, theie 
'TT~~ gallant and athletic mountaineers had become, as 
June. ^^ were, the Parias of their wealthier neigh- 
bours, and might be found throughout Spain, 
engaged in every labour requiring powerful ex- 
ertion, and continued bodily endurance. 

In Gallicia, the spirit of resistance to French 
authority was no less resolute and pervading 
than in the other provinces. The assembling 
and training of new levies went vigorously on ; 
and the strong mountainous position of Mansan- 
al, in the neighbourhood of Astorga, was forti- 
fied by intrenchments, to serve as a station of 
defence. The leader of the Gallician army was 
Don Antonio Filangieri, Captain-Generfl of the 
province, whose prudence and circumspection, in 
the first burst of national enthusiasm, had ex- 
cited popular indignation. By his energy and 
military knowledge, he had subsequently render- 
ed good service to the patriotic cause ; but the 
suspicions of the people were never wholly era- 
dicated, — and Filangieri died by assassination. 

Don Joachim Blake, an officer of Irish ex- 
traction, succeeded him in command. Dur- 
ing the month of June, the forces of the pro- 
vince were assembled at liUgo ; and their' num-* 
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bers were materiallj increased by the retam of chap.viii 
Taranco's army from Portugal, and by five ,q^^ 
thousand Spanish prisoners whom England had Jq]„ 
debarked in Gallicia, in a state of complete 
equipment for service. 

Cuesta, after his defeat at Cabezon, had ral- 
lied the army of Castile, and taken post at Be- 
nevente. There he was joined by Blake, who, 
living only one division of his army to secure 
the position of Manzanal, reached Benevente on 
the sixth. It was the intention of Bessieres, if Jul. 6. 
possible, to prevent this junction by a sudden 
attack on Cuesta ; but, disappointed in this ob- 
ject, he made immediate preparations to en- 
countei^the combined armies in the field. On 
the ninth he quitted Burgos with the reserve. 
On the tenth he reached Palencia, where he 
collected the scattered columns of his army, and 
was joined by the division of General Moutcm, 
which had advanced from Bayonne to replace 
the portion of the army engaged in the siege of 
Zaragoza. The force thus assembled, amounted 
to about fifteen thousand men, with thirty-two 
pieces of artillery. 

No sooner had Cuesta been reinforced by Uie 
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CHAP, viu junction of tlie Crallician army, than he pnUidj 
~~~ announced his intention of advancing to Valla- 
j . * dolid. On the prudence of this project, differ- 
ences are understood to have occurred between 
the generals. Blake, aware of the superior dis- 
cipline of the Frendh troops, and of the great 
adrantages they possessed in point of cavalry, 
was unwilling to advance into the plains, and 
try the hazard of a battle. He urged the policy 
of retiring to a strong position in the moun- 
tainous country of Leon or Crallicia, which, with- 
out a large reinforcement of his army, it would 
-have been impossible for Bessieres to attack. 
But the more prudent counsels of Blake were 
overruled by Ouesta, on whom, as senior officer, 
the chief command had devolved. The Spanish 
army were put in motion ; and leaving a divi- 
sion at Benevente, proceeded in a direction 
which threatened Burgos aqd Valladolid. 
Jul. 12. On the night of the twelfth, the army of Bes- 
sieres set out from Palencia. On the thirteenth 
it halted in a position extending from the Torre 
de Marmojas to Ampudia. In the evening, 
Marshal Bessieres received intelligence that the 
enemy were at Medina del Rio Seco. Before 
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day-dawn on the fourteenth, his army, formed chap, vnr 

in two oolomns, was on the march to attack them. 

1808. 
• The strength of the Spanish army has heen . . 

rariously represented. Amid conflicting state- 
ments, it may reasonably be assumed to have 
amounted to about twenty-five thousand in- 
fimtry, with a few hundred cavalry, and from 
twenty to thirty pieces of artiUery. The body, 
thus formidable in point of numbers, was drawn 
up in two lines ; the first of which, supported by 
a strong artillery^ ranged along the summit of a 
plateau, with a considerable declivity towards 
the French army, formed by the overflowing 
of the rivulet SequiUo during the rains of 
spring and winter. The country around was 
flat and cultivated, >- and divided into enclosures 
by stone walls. The second line was placed 
about a mile in rear of the first, and extend- 
ed greatly beyond it on the left. In this were 
stationed the best troops ; and the remain- 
der of the artillery was ranged in the centre. 
The position of the cavalry was somewhat in 
rear of the first line, and within a short distance 
of the road. 

The disposition of the Spanish army gave ad- 
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CHAP, vm vantages to Bessieres, which he did not neglect 

The great distance intervening between the lines 

J 1 * afforded an opportunity of dividing them ; and, 
with this view, while the brigades of Sabathiw 
and Duces advanced in column of battalions to 
attack the front of the position, the divi«io«s of 
Merle and Mouton took the enemy in flank, and 
the front line of the Spaniards was instantly 
broken, and driven from its position with great 
slaughter. Nearly at the same time, the cavalry 
was charged by Grenend Lasalle, and instantly 
put to flight. 

Under these unfavourable circumstance a 
gallant attempt was made by Cuesta to r^rieve 
the fortunes of the day. Two columns of attack 
were directed to advance from the second line, 
in order to regain the plateau. That on the 
right made a vigorous and successful charge on 
the enemy, and drove him back in disorder. 
Part of Mouton's division was likewise assailed 
by the Spanish cavalry, and compelled to re« 
treat ; but a body of the imperial guard advan- 
cing to its assistance, the Spaniards in torn were 
forced to give ground. 

The attack of the second line, howeveri was 
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▼i^;t9rt»»; the French were losing ground, chap, viii 
and several of their guns were already taken. 
Bnf die right column of the Spaniards had j^ 
wot' been supported^ in its- adrance by the l^ft, 
and: from this circumstance its flank was un- 
protected. Of the opportunity thus afforded 
Bewieres took inunediate advantage. The 
exposed flank of the colunm was charged by 
the division of Merle ; and the Spaniards were 
dmenback in irretrievable confusion. An at- 
tempt was made to rally in the town of Rio 
Seco> but without success. It was carried by 
Mouton*s division at the point of the bayonet ; 
and the cavahry continued charging the fugitives 
with great s^ughter, along the road to Bene- 
Tttute. The division of Blake was the only por- 
tion of the army which retreated in tolerable 
oirdeiv 

In tMs unfortunate action, the loss of the 
Spanish army was about five thousand. Fifteen Foy. 
pieces of artillery, and a considerable quantity 
of ammunition were taken on the field. On the 
part of the French, the victory was earned with 
little eacpense of life. Their loss, in killed and 
wounded, is said to have amounted only to one 
hundred and twenty-five of the former, and four 
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CHAP. VIII hundred of the latter. By another accoant it k 

-^ egtimated at eight hnndreA* 
j^l The battle of Rio Seco, though unfortun- 

ate, was far from dishonourable to Spanish 
prowess. The proximate cause of defeat 
was, unquestionably, the unskilful disposition 
of the army, which exposed it to be beaten 
in detail. Under circumstances the most un- 
^AYOurable and dispiriting, the second line of the 
Spaniards fought with a courage and pertinacity 
worthy of a better general, and a more fortun- 
ate result. The advantage of the French, in 
point of cavalry, was counterbalanced by nothing 
in the position of the Spanish army. The latter 
fought in front of a defile, and were simiiltaiie- 
onsly attacked both in front and flanks. That, 
after the defeat of the first line, the issue of the 
battle should even for a time have become doubt- 
ful, is a circumstance honourable to the courage 
of the Spanish troops. No general of sound dis- 
cretion would have given battle in the circum- 



* It is stated by Mr. Southey, on what he calls <' the best au- 
thority** — that of the neighbouring priests— -that the number of 
•lain, alone, in the battle, amounted to twenty-seven thouaaiuL 
Were it worth while, the extravagance of this calculation m^t 
he easily demonstrated by a reductio ad ehswrdunu 
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Stances, and in the situation selected by Cnesta.CHAP.viii 
His true policy, unquestionably, was, to have 
remained in the mountains of Leon or Gallicia,* j^j 



* We learn from the valuable appendix to the history of Colo- 
nel Napier, that the anxiety of Napoleon, with regard to the i»- 
loe of the operations of Bessieres, was intense. In his commu- 
nications to Savary, he uniformly expresses his conviction, that 
Leon and Gallicia were the only points from which a vital stab 
might be inflicted on the power of France in the Peninsula. In 
one letter he says, " Le but de tons les efforts de I'arm^e doit 
etre de conserver Madrid. C'est la qu*est tout Madrid ne 
pent etre menace que par Tarmee ds Galice."-^— " Un echec 
que recevrait le General Dupont serait pen de chose ; un ^hec 
que recevrait le Marechal Bessieres serait plus considerable et m 
ferait sentir k I'extremit^ de la ligne.*' 

In another document we find the same opinions even more 
strongly expressed :— " Q'importe que Valence soit soumis? 
Q*importe que Saragosse soit soumis ? Mais general le moindre 
•ncc^ de Tennemi du cote de la Galice aurait des inconveniens 



immenses." 



The following extract, from a note dictated by the Emperor, 
will shew his opinion of the difficulties which must have attend- 
ed the invasion of Gallicia : — " S'il (Bessieres,) ohtenaita Be- 
nevente et a Leon un grand succes contre Vurmee de Galice, peut- 
etre serait-il convenable pour prof iter de la vicioire, etdela ter- 
reur de premiers moments, de se jetter dans la Galice." 

So hazardous a measure, as entering Gallicia with so limited 
a force as that of Bessieres, is here considered by Napoleon as 
only advisable in case Bessieres should previously have achieved 
a great victory, and the movement could be effected before the 
«* terreur de premiers moment/* should have subsided. It is 
therefore evident, that had Blake and Cuesta retired, without 
fighting, to the Gallician mountains, the French army woold not 
have ventured to attack thenu 
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cHAP.vui where, in an intreiidbed positkNi, he might hsre 
TTTT' bid defiance to any force with which Beasieret 
J . ^ could have assailed him. If we assome him — as 
we must do — to have been aware of the events 
then passing in the south, his conduct becomes 
stiU more cauuraUe. Theu^h, potattljr, he 
might not have foreseen a success so hriDiant 
and decisiye as that of Bayleo, yet he mighty 
and ought to have known, that the sitoadon of 
Dupont was one oi almost irretrieTaUe diflknhy.* 
and danger, and to have calculated on the pro- 
bability of the army of Gastanos being qpeedOy 
disposable for more distant and extended opera- 
tions. But relying on the numerical ssqpedority 
of his troc^M, Cuesta forgot that more than half ^ 
of these were nothing better than raw. and JUh 
disciplined levies, and advanced into the open- 
country to encounter an enemy, with whom,,, 
when unassisted by strong advantages <^ pon- 
tioD, it was abundantly evident he was une^piid. 
to cope. 

After the battle of Rio Seco, the diffierenceB^ 
whidi had existed between Blake and Cues- 
ta, occasioned the immediate separation of their 
fbriDes. The former fell back ob> his posi* 
tion at Manxanal, while Cuesta marched ftr 
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Leon. Neither were pursued. The energy of chap.viii 

Bessieres seemed to have evaporated in the bat- ^~ 

1808. 
tie ; and General Lasalle, who, with the cavahy, , , 

was engaged in full pursuit, received orders to 
return. During the fourteenth and fifteenth, the 
army halted at Rio Seco, and subsequently, by 
easy marches, advanced to Benevente, which it 
did not reach till the twentieth. In that city he 
remained till the twenty-second, when he pro- jui. 22, 
ceededvto Mayorga, where his army was rein- 
forced by the addition of ten thousand men. 

Ooesta- had left Leon for Toro and Salamanca ; 
and Besiirares received orders to follow Blake 
into Gallicia. With this view, he had advanced 
tO' Poania Orvigo, when intelligence reached 
hult of the defeat of Baylen. By this event, an 
entire change of operations was rendered ne* 
eessiry. 



2S6 PR0CEEDIN08 AT BAYOMNK. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ADVANCE OF JOSEPH TO MADRID. 

CHAP. IX. The assembly of Notables lent themselves, 
TTTT" as might be expected, to all the purposes of the 
June. EmptMor. The organization of this body was re- 
gulated by the Supreme Junta of Crovemment ; 
and the Church, the army, and the nobility of the 
higher and lower orders, sent their quota of re- 
presentatives to bear part in the solemn farce 
about to be enacted at Bayonne. 
Jan. 7. On the seventh of June, the intrusive monarch 
of 'Spain arrived on the scene, and received the 
homage of all the Spanish deputies already in 
the city. These formed themselves into classes, 
according to their respective ranks, and waited 
on the new sovereign with addresses of congra- 
tulation. 
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The fifteenth was the day fixed for the con- chap.ix. 
Tocation of the Notables. The meeting consist- ^ 

ed of eighty- six members. Don Miguel de Az- j^^^ 
anza, ex-minister of finance, was appointed Pres- 
ident, and Don Mariano Louis d*Urquijo, Vice- 
president and Secretary. Both were men of tal- Nellerto. 
ent, both were of the party of Ferdinand ; but 
considering the Bourbon dynasty at an end, and 
hoping to extract benefit to their country even 
firom her misfortunes, they were willing, in the 
necessity of the times, to transfer their allegiance 
to the new monarch. 

The . character of Joseph seemed eminently 
calculated to allay the popular antipathy to the 
new govemment. Mild and generous in dis- 
position, pleasing in manners, with a mind en- 
larged by study, and a knowledge of the world 
rardy within the reach, of hereditary monarchs 
to acquire, he apparently possessed every quality 
by which the happiness of his subjects could be 
promoted or ensured. Under a new dynasty, 
the evils of former misgovemment might be cor- 
rected. The institutions of antiquated tyranny, 
which had hitherto retarded the advance of 
Spain in knowledge and civilization, might be re- 
placed by others better fitted to draw forth her 
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CHAP. IX. resources, and enable her to reasBiune that rank 
"TTjrr" among nations which her natural advantages en- 
June, titled her to hold. Napoleon had promised 
Spain a constitution, which should separate the 
treasure of the state from the property of the 
king ; which should draw a salutary line of de- 
marcation between the legislative and executive 
powers, and establish the independence of the 
judicial order: a form of government, in short, 
which should encourage the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the people ; science^ commerce, ag- 
riculture, and the arts ; all that can inorease the 
wealth of a nation, or lend grace to its enjoy- 
ment. 

It was natural that those who anticipated such 
benefits from the accession of Joseph to the 
throne should support his cause. Yet it is 
now evident they reasoned falsely, and r^u- 
lated their conduct on principles inapplicable 
to the circumstances of their country. They 
either knew little of the temper and spirit of 
the Spanish nation, or knowing, underrated its 
-energy. They might and should- have known 
that the hearts and voices of the people were in 
favour of their ancient dynasty; that ao(nMtitu- 
tion, however excellent, is not to be thmitoiian 
2 
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nnwilling nation by the bayonet, or disseminat-CHAP.ix. 
ed from the cannon's mouth. A nation cannot 

loUo* 

be bullied into freedom. They must know and j^^^ 
feel their rights, before they can enjoy them ; 
and, least of all, can this sense of their privileges 
be successfoUy imparted to a people by a series 
of proceedings, in themselves a violation of them 
all. In supporting the cause of the intrusive 
monarch, these men betrayed, without benefiting 
their country. They contributed, what in them 
lay, to spread war and havoc through her pro- 
vinces. The course they followed was devious, 
yet not smooth ; it was not the path of loyalty, 
nor of freedom — scarcely that of honour. Never 
were the calculations of the wise more e£FectuaUy 
put to shame, by the honest, unswerving firm- 
ness of the ignorant. Yet surely not in this igno- 
rant, that they acted on a deep sense of 
inalienable right, and rather than their native 
soil should be defiled by the tread of the op- 
pressor, bedewed it with their blood. 

liettis notj however, be unjust. That many of 
those who supported the new dynasty by their in- 
fluence and counsels, did so from puce and consci- 
entious motives, we know from their private cor- NeDerto. 
xespondence ; and we know also that many, in 
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CHAP. IX. the long and fearful stniggle which ensued, no- 
jQ/xQ bly redeemed their error by joining the standard 
June, o^ their country, and hazarding life and fortune 
in her cause. * 

One of the first acts of the council of Notables 
was to recognise Joseph as king of Spain and 
the Indies, and present an address of congratu- 
lation. The reply of the intrusive sovereign 
gave expression to sentiments of moderation 
and benevolence which might confer honour on 
the most legitimate of despots. He wished only 
to reign, he said, for the good of Spain. To 
that object should all his efforts be directed. 
He would not cross the Pyrenees as the parti- 
san of a party. All his subjects had a right to 
equal justice, and they should all enjoy it He 
knew the honour and generosity of the Castilian 
character. It was his ambition . to be regarded 
as the father, not as the tyrant of his people. 
While Bayonne thus presented the extraor- 



* Among others, the Duke del Infantado and the Marquis de la 
Romana. Mellerto gives several letters of the latter, in which 
he declares the new dynasty to be a hfessinff to his country. That 
such was, at this period, the real opinion of this distinguished 
patriot there can be little doubt. That he soon changed it there 
can be less. Yet the tenor of his letters proves that even RomiDa 
could play the sycophant. 
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diniuy spectacle of the prondest nobility of £u- < 
rope, bending in humility before the throne of a 
plebeian monarch, a circumstance yet more ex- 
traordinary g&ve completion to his triumph. — 
Ferdinand broke the silence of his retreat at 
Valencey, in order to congratnlate Joseph on his 
assumption of regal authority. lu his own name, 
and in that of his brother and uncle, he again 
publicly renounced all pretension to the crown, 
and felicitated the Spanish nation on the acces- 
sion of a monarch, adapted, by his talents and 
his virtues, to promote their prosperity. It is 
in Ycdn for the advocates uf ]eg;itimacy, to at- 
tempt to palliate the imperishable tarnish of such 
a docnment, by attributing it to necessity or vio- 
lence. Disgrace is never necessary to a brave 
man ; and no one of a spirit prouder than tliat of 
a Spanbb Bourbon, but would have preferred 
\. death to the ignominy of a humiliation so de- 
grading. 

The proceedings of such a meeting as that 
auembled at Bayonne, can possess little in- 
terest. At all events, their a(^tB were tew, and 
may be soon enumerated. They acknowledged 
Joseph as their king ; enjoined obedience to his 
authority; accepted, witk trifling modifications. 






1808. 

Jnlf. 
NeUerto. 
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OHAP.ix. the eomtitotion tendered by Nafiolean, amd re- 

'TTTT* irolated the law of fvture snooesskm to llie moa- 
1808. * 
July, ai^hy. This done, their part in the performance 

WB8 at an end. 

Before crossing the Pyrenees, Josqph pro- 
ceeded to appoint his officers of stirt^. To a- 
Toid exciting national jealousies, he determined 
to enter Spain with but a small retinne of 
Frenchmen. All the important offices oonneeted 
with the administration were filled hy I^MmkirdB. 
The Prince of Castel Franco, tlie Dukes Del 
InlBemtado, Parqne, and Hijar, the Marqfuesses 
de Santa Cmz and flariza, and the ComtB de 
Feman Nnnez, Orgaz, and CasteMorido^ and 
other great names of the monarchy, were hi- 
▼ested with the dignities of the new court. The 
choice of ministers was jodidoos. Among the 
number were Azanaa, Urquijo, JbreUanos, Ma- 
saredo, and CevaQos. Men more dififtingaislied 
in talent, or who possessed a higher place in the 
esteem of their countrymen, Spain did liot af- 
ford. Blind to the dangers which awaited tiMni, 
aQ were ambitious of taking office nnder the 
new government, and of giving public demon- 
stration of their zeal in its behalf. 

Surrounded by the grandees, and followed hy 
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a munerons suite of noble and distingo^ked chap. ix. 
Spaatiiards, Joseph at length set forth on his ,g^ 
journey to Madrid. On entering Spain, he was j^)^, 
greeted in every city with congratulations by the 
civic and provincial authorities ; but the people 
were gloomy and silent. It was the moment 
when Blake and Cnesta were marching to en- 
gage Bessieres, and ail hopes were engaged in 
the event of the approaching contest. Should 
l3ie Sp&Aish army be victorious, no doubt coidd 
be etttertained that the usurper would be com- 
pelled to re-eirter France ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, all were glad to shun the necessity 
of compromising their principles or safety, by 
any shew of allegiance to his authority. 

Oil the day of the victory of Rio Seco, Joseph 
enteered Burgos, and by that event all obstacles 
to his further advance were at once removed.— 
On the twentieth he arrived at Madrid. IHbe Jul. so. 
municipal authorities came forth in their robes 
to greet his approach; the houses by which 
he passed were hung with rich tapestry ; laurels 
oVer-arched the streets; and it was amid the 
deadening and joyous clamour of bells, can- 
non, and military music, that the new monarch 
^tered Ms capital AS was loud, save &e 
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GOiiP. DL. Tttioet of the people. Ac tbe Gavalcide pMied 

~~~ onwwd to llie paiboe, tlie i iliw s U were ukot 
1808. 
Ji^ ^^ tenantlew. Hie dttbenfi kid tbemeelTet m 

tkeir lioittefi» as if nnwilliiig to bdiold the Imng 
inage of their oountry't d egiadatk i Hiey 
well remembered— 4XNild they iorgdt? — tiiat the 
throne of this pl^^etaa snooeasor of dw Bour- 
bons was based on frand, p&cAdj, and mMsacre. 
The streets throogh which he rode in trinmpb 
had been reddened with the blood of their ooon- 
trymen. Was it in the nature of the haoghty 
and revengeful Spaniards to ibi^get this ? Had 
ft few short weeks obliterated fi:tim their mem- 
ories all records of the second of May ? No I 
The people of Madrid did not disgrace the cause 
of honour, loyalty, and justice, by bending at 
the chariot wheels of their oppressor. They 
were, indeed, told that tbe new monarch came to 
regenerate the country, to reform the abuses of 
ft government with which tbe nation were con- 
tented, proffering immunities which they wanted 
not, and a freedom from oppression which they 
had seldom practically felt. But were they to 
believe that pure waters could flow from so cor- 
rupt a fountain ? Was it possible that the u- 
surperi whose very presence in their capital was 
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in itself an insult and an outrage ; in whom they chap. ix. 

saw only the tool and minion of an amhition TTir" 

. 1808. 

which trampled on all human rights ; to which j^j^^ 
no knpediment was sacred, and which recklessly 
pursued its course, desolating and to desolate, 
could be greeted by the Spanish nation as the 
apostle of concord, the chosen minister of bless- 
ings, the saviour of their bleeding and lacerated 
country? 

This was«carcely to be expected. The Span- 
ish government, though despotic, was not op- 
pressive to the great body of the nation. The 
nobles, almost uniformly attached to the Court, 
were seldom resident on their estates, which 
were occupied on easy terms by a flourishing 
tenantry. The administration of church pro- 
perty was also highly favourable to the peas- 
antry, who suffered little from the impo* 
sitions of the state, and constituted a body, 
hardy, warlike, and independent, and attached 
to a government imder which, for a long succes- 
sion of ages, they had lived tranquil and con- 
tented. By them the evils of despotism were 
but little felt ; the trammels on mental freedom 
narrowed none of their enjoyments; and the 
victims of the inquisition were generally taken 
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OBAP. n. from ft daw with whieh they had Ulde commii- 
TTTT" nion either of interest or feeling. 
Jnlw. '^^ ^ people thqa utnated, the proqpiect of po- 

liticil regeneration pesBessed but little charm. 
Without knowledge^ but that taught by their 
priests, who inoulGated the most slavish doc- 
trines, both political and reUgioiiiy to them a 
free constitution was, in truth, nothing but a 
name. No adage is more true than that a peos- 
pie to be free must be enlightened. . The sun of 
liberty does not rise in the senith, nor poor dawn 
the full flood of his undouded radiance on re* 
gions dark and benighted* ipb» twilight of 
doubtful struggle must precede his appeanmae. 
It is by slow degrees that the doods which 
obscure his rays are illuminated and dispelled, 
till at length, mounting in the horizen* he dis- 
plays the full measure of his glory and efiEul- 
gence. 

The first acts of Joseph on his arrival at Mad- 
rid, were directed to attain that popularity of 
whidi he evidently stood in need. Alms were 
prcrfu^ely distributed to the indigent. Bull-fights 
weyre exhibited, the theatres thrown op«i, an4 
every art was employed to secure the ^^ SWIWi 
voices" of the unoourteous populace* 
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Uml CSoimcilotf Castile, in common with all chap.ix. 
the aothoiities of the kingdom, were directed to 'Tqaq" 
take tike- oath of fidelity to the new monarch, j^j. 
This, with soma inconsistency,* yet with hon- 
onreble spirit, the Conaoil dedined^'and tiie 
mesnhers of it wece, in consequence, exdoded 
from the grand fete, at which the monarch had 
decided on receiving the congratolations of his 
more distipgnished suhjects. 

Oa the twenty-fourth, Jos^h was proclaimed Joi. 24. 
King of Spain and the Indies, with every oir- 
comstanoe of pomp and magnificence. On that 
occasion, however, the Count d'Akamira, the 
liead of one of llie most ancient families of Eu- 
rope, deelined performing the functions of his 
office, as grand standard-bearer, and that duty 
was, in consequence, discharged by the Marquis- 
del Campo d'AQange, a grandee of principles 
more pliant and accommodating.. 

With these petty exceptions^ all went smooth- 
ly at Madri«k The oath of allegiance was taken 
hy the grandees and dignitaries of the kingdom ; 
and. the prelates^ testified their zei^ by ofiering 



* The Comicil. of Castil^ in several of its acts, had aljread^ re- 
oogiSspd the new dyasty. 
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CHAP. IX. personal Gongratolalioiis to the new touoit of 
the throne on his assumption of the soeptre. 
J . * But a storm was gathering in another qoartery 
which suddenly overcast the French horixon'at 
Madrid, and changed the whole aspect of affiors 
in that city. Intelligence arrived <tf the soiren- 
der of Dupont. The moral influence of this 
event was not less strongly felt in the capital than 
in other parts of the kingdom. Many, who in 
the prosperity of the invaders had joined their 
cause, now deserted it on the first symptom ci 
misfortune. The Dukes del Parque and In&n- 
tado escaped from the city in disguise, and join- 
ed the insurgents. Cevallos, who, in the course 
of little more than two mcmths, had sworn alle- 
giance to three monarchs, again deserted his 
colours and enrolled himself as a patriot. These 
were evil omens. The capital was now open to 
the armies of Andalusia and Valencia; and it 
was reported that the former was within a few 
marches of the city. The Court were terror- 
stricken. A council of war was immediately 
assembled; and Savary, by whom Murat had 
been succeeded in command, proposed to garri- 
son the Retiro, and attack the Spanish armies in 
succession, as they advanced to Madrid. But 
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more timid councils prevailed. It was deter- chap. ix. 
mined to abandon the capital and retreat behind -^^^ 
the Ebro. july, 

Thns, after a short but fierce straggle, had the 
Spaniards, by their own unaided valour, suc- 
ceeded in freeing nearly their whole territory 
from the presence of the invaders. This suc- 
cess had been achieved against the first army of 
Europe, commanded by the greatest generals of 
the age. At the commencement of hostilities, 
we know that the French forces in Spain a- 
mounted in number to one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. These, by the energetic courage 
of the people, had been driven back and discom- 
fited. Not a foreign bayonet had been drawn 
in their cause. Whatever honour may attach 
to so splendid an achieven;ient, must exclusively 
be given to the Spanish people. It is theirs and 
theirs only. Let this be the answer to those 
who accuse the patriots of lukewarmness, in the 
cause which they so gallantly and perseveringly 
mauitained. In truth, considering the disadvan- 
tages under which they laboured, the wonder is, 
not that they did so little, but that they achieved 
so much. It was manifestly impossible, that a 
body of undisciplined levies, miserably armed and 

l2 
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CHAP* IX« ^nippedy withoai exeprienced leaden, aad de|* 
"TTTT" Gtent in the aims of caYidry and artillery, could 
j^t-, snccessfally contend with the French anniea in the 
field. No sophigtry, therefore, can be more gross, 
than that of those reasoners, wIh^ argi^e that th^ 
Spanish people were indifferent to the cause of 
freedoni| because their armiei were fipeqnently 
defeated in the field. The m^nory of Baylen, 
Valencia, Zaragoza, Bmch, and €rerona» will 
bear imperishable record of the national ardour 
and perseverance, and give the lie to those who 
would basely injure the caus^ of fireedoiQi by 
yiUfying the character of its defenders. 

Yet, he would judge erroneously of the duk 
racter of this memorable struggle} who should 
form an estimate of the amount and vigour of 
the hostility of the Spanish people, by a|^ e^dn- 
sive reference to the operations of thmr annieSf 
These, in truth, formed but a small part of that 
widely extended system of destructive war&re, 
by which the French were encountered in the 
Peninsula. Wherever any detachment of their 
armies could be overpowered by th^ p^^fu^antry, 
they were attacked and massacred* All stn^ 
glers perished. The motion of lm?g^ mawis yirf» 
continually required, to keep ope« tj^ cg^W^^ 
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lUcation of the different corps, and protect their ceup. ix. 
convoys. The expense of life, by which the in- ~7Z 
▼aderg were enabled, at auy period, to hold mill- j^ 
tary possessioa of the country, was enormous. 
Throughout the whole contest, there was a spirit 
of fierce and unmitigated hostility abroad, in 
every quarter of the kingdom ; an enmity which 
never slumbered nor slept, which was in con- 
tinual and almost universal action, and which 
wasted, like a pestilence, the stfenglli of the 



Though the Spaniards owed much of the suc- 
cess which crowned their efforts, to their own 
seal and courage, it must he confessed, that some 
portion of it is attributable to the blunders of 
, their opponents. Tlie French were evidently 
I unprepared for the degree and character of the 
resistance which they encountered in the Penin- 
■nla. They regarded the people wilh contempt, 
and were consequently led to attempt important 
objects, with inadequate means. Defeat was 
the penalty of these ignorant miscalculations. 
— Something of gratuitous tarnish, something 
even of dark and memorable disgrace, may hare 
been cast on the national arms, by the misconduct 
and timidity of those intrusted with command ; 
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CHAP. IX. but it is unquestionable, that the disasters, in 
which their operations so often terminated, are 
July, greatly attributable to those who directed the 
conduct of the war. Objects of vast impor- 
tance, which, by an effort of competent magni- 
tude and vigour, might have been secured to 
the invaders, were lost ; and all the moral con- 
sequences of failure were hazarded with an im- 
prudent rashness, of which the subsequent deUuls 
of this narrative will abundantly display the 
results. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OPERATIONS IN PORTUGAL. 

In Portugal, the measures of the usurping chap, x 

government were not of a character to conciliate 

1808. 
the affections of the people. The invaders had . 

at once thrown off the mask. The ancient dy- 
nasty was proclaimed to have forfeited the 

throne. The pictures of the Braganzan monarchs Observador 

. 1 . Portugue2. 

were torn from the waUs of the palace, with cir- 
cumstances of puhlic indignity. Contrihutions 
of inordinate magnitude were exacted from the 
people. The artifices which had heen adopted 
in Spain, to hlind the nation to the real views of 
the usurper, were considered unnecessary in 
Portugal. That country was too limited in ter- 
ritory, and too feehle in resources^ to excite the 
fears of Napoleon ; and there no attempt was 
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CHAP. X. made to exhibit uanrpatioii in the semhlanoe of 

1^ jiwtice. 
Juiwb ^^ ^^^ ®y^ ^^ ^® French govemment, a peo- 

ple so little formidable, had no claim to mercy 
or forbearance. << Of what use is it," asked the 
Foy. minister of Napoleon, in a letter to Marshal 
Junot,' <<to make promises which yon cannot 
perform. Nothing, undonbtedly, can be more 
laudable, than to conciliate the confidence and 
affection of the people ; but dp not. fofpget that 
the safety of the army is a paramount object. 
Disarm the Portuguese ; maintain a st^^ ^i^iMtdi 
over the sddiers, lest they becoiae tb#ri|i^»i<| 
of msvirection* Watch too the Spimphi t^%oiWf4 
Guaifd the important fortressea of Ah^4ft 9i|4 
Elyas. Lisbon is too large aiid too pipnloHP^ m 
city, iM^d the population is necessarSy ho^M)^. 
Withdri^w your troops from it. Hint A w^j^n ^^ 
ses^ cQ9^t. Keep them ex^r^sed« disi^iplH^A 9f!A 
collected qi niasses, tfiat they may \^ siv^jft 
ready to enco^^teJ^ the Ei^lish a^aipy, ^^vbiohi 
soon^ or later, wil} be IfM^ded on th^; BJ^jf^cji 
Portugal" 

Though the iMT^a,nee. apd ^. rapa^jy of 
their iqyaders, did not, ftnd could, vto^ f^ 1^ eiH^ 
ci^ the i94ifl?ia9^^ a»4 tfeeha^ed of tik§ p^ojik^ 
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yet several months elapBed, before these feelings chaf/x. 
gave rise to any general or formiduble demon- Tof^ 
■trationa of resistance. Intelligence of the in- jane- 
amrectiou in Spain, at length set the match to 
the train, and fired the spirit of the people with 
a kindred ardour and devotion to the cause of 
freedom. In vain did Junot endeavour to de- Tliiebiult- 
ceive the people by false information. In vain 
did he suppress or mutilate the letters by the 
public post, which gave intelligence of the evento 
paiBiag in the sister country. The news won f^' ' 
dissemmated through tue country by a thousand 
channek. Secret mesGeugers were employed by 
the Supreme Junta, to convey to the Spanish 
^naY in Portugal, injunctions to join their coun- 
trymen in defending the throne and the altiu- 
&om usurpation and insults. Private letters to 
the military of all ranks, besought them to re- 
torn to Spain, and afford protection to their faini- 
lies amid the dangers which surrounded thera. 

Such appeals were not made in vain. Thence- 
forward no confidence could be placed in the 
fidelity of the Spanish army. Junot endeavour- 
ed to concilate them by every means in his 
power. He treated the higher olBcers with flat- 
tering distinction, and raised the pay and allow- 
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CHAP. X. ances of the troops, to an equality with those of 
jgQQ the French army. Every measure was taken to 
jone. gfuard against defection. The Spanish army 
was divided into small bodies, and dispersed over 
as wide a surface as possible ; directions were 
given to the officers conmianding m the ne^h- 
bourhood, to redouble their vigilance ; and pre- 
parations were made to repel, by strong measures, 
the first overt demonstrations of disaffection in 
the troops. 

It was under such circumstances of impending 
peril, that Junot was compelled, by the order of 
Napoleon, to weaken his army, by detaching four 
thousand men under Loison, to co-operate with 
Bessieres on the Spanish frontier ; and an equal 
number, under General Avril, to assist Dupont 
in his operations in Andalusia. The army of 
Junot was thus imprudently weakened, at the 
very moment when a powerful and general resist- 
ance was about to break forth ; and the force 
which remained was barely equal to supply the 
necessary garrisons, for the more important 
points of occupation. 

But circumstances favoured the French. 
Avril, having advanced to Tavira, was induced 
to retrace his steps, by intelligence that an Eiig- 
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lish army was stationed • at Ayamonte ; and chap. x. 
Loison, baring failed in his object of occupying -"TT— 
Rodrigo, was subsequently recalled to Oporto. j^^j^^ 

It was in that city that the chief body of the 
Spanish army was stationed. On the death of 
Greneral Taranco, the command had been assum- 
ed by Creneral Qnesnel, a French officer of pru- 
dence and moderation, yet by no means acceptable 
to the troops. The symptoms of disaffection 
duly increased. Quesnel, fearing a revolt> pre- 
pared the fort of San Joao de Foz, which com- 
mands the harbour of Oporto, as a place of refuge 
for himself, and the weak escort on whose fidelity 
alone he could rely. His fears were soon real- 
ized. Creneral Belesta, the officer next in com- 
mand, received orders i&om the Junta of Gallicia 
to return to Spain, and to bear with him as cap- 
tives all the French remaining at Oporto. These 
orders were obeyed: Quesnel and his staff were 
arrested ; and Belesta having convoked the na- joq, g. 
tive authorities of the province, declared them 
at liberty to act as they thought proper, and 
departed for Gallicia, with the Spanish army and 
the prisoners they had secured. 

On the ninth of June intelligence of these Jon* 9. 
events reached Lisbon. They were naturally 
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CHAP z. pregnant witk alam. Yigoroai and 
'TTTT' measiMrai were immediatdy adopted hj Junot 

^^^ Carafiia't diyisioii of Spaniavdi — the only one 
remaining in the eoimtry— oonpoBed of nx bat- 
talioBfl of inii^ntry, a regiment of caTalry, and 
several troops of artillery, was statiooed in dif« 
fevent villages in the vicinity of Lisbon* lliese 
troops, by a dnlfol iMid daring stratagem, were 
disarmed, and, with the exception of a few hun- 
dreds who succeeded in effecting their escape, 
were placed as prisoners on board of veasels in 
the Tagus. 

The boldness and facility of execatUNDL with 
which this success was achieved, strode the 
hearts of the insurgents with alarm. They agam 
declared their allegiance to the exiitiqg g0¥- 
emment* Junot was little inclined to. iwneass 
the difficulties of his situation, by adding'^ the 
irrttatioin of the people. He accepted dieir snhr 
mission ; and endeavoured^ by a co^fciliatoffy pror 
damation, and by increasing the aUowances sf 
the Portuguese army, to secure their adhesisB 
to his cause. 
Obwrvador Yet strcng measurea were takea fev dtsaottf 

^^ ing the population. Heavy punishment waa de- 
nounced on the possession (tf warlikaimplemeafti^ 
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by aiiy injuibitiyit^ whether foreigner or native ; chap. x. 

and li^ada «f flnniUea n^ere declared responsible 

for the oondiicl of aU belonging to their establish-i j^^ 

meiits« In the WHnerona quarters where resist;^ 

amse had already appeiured, detachments of 

French troopa were stationed^ in order at once 

to punish imd overawe the disaffected. 

Bull the flame of hatred and indignation, which 
hadkmg burned in the bosom of the people, 
could no longer be suppressed. Insurrection 
again broke iorth in the province of Oporto. 
On the day of Corpo de Deas, the soldiers re* 
fused Id carry the French eagles in the prooes-» 
sion. The appearance of a few Spaniards, who 
had remained in concealment since the departure 
of Belesta's division, gave rise to the report that 
a Spanish army was approaching to liberate the 
profviaoe. An English frigate, cruising off the 
entnui^e of the Douro, contributed to spread 
the bdief that a squadron was about to enter 
the river. The governor, Don Luiz de Oliver 
ira^ who had endeavoured to allay the tumult^ 
was deposed from his command and thrown 
intopiison. The gates of the Arsenal were 
forced, and arms and ammunition dirtrihuted a* 
uioiig the peaple. The insurrection continued 



^jM DrsrsRScnoN or ai^oabte. 

Ml AP« x« honrljT to aMome m more fcvnudalile dimeter. 
1^^ On the mommg of the nineteeBtli, die popvboe 
jbo^ honied in crowdg to the EpiteofHd Pkbee. The 
Bishop came forth into the haloony, and gare 
them his pastoral henediction. He then deseend- 
ed to the street, and, kissing the baimen of the 
country, nakd to those who bore them, ^ Let ns 
go and return thanks to God." The flock fol- 
lowed their pastor to the Cathedral CSinrdi, 
where, having implored a blessing on the cause 
in which they had embarked, a junta of dght 
members was appointed for the prbyiaional gov- 
emment of the country, of which the Bishqi 
was declared president. 

While the standard of liberty was thus raised 
in the north, another insurrection, nearly si- 
multaneous, took place in Algarve. Greneral 
Maurin, who commanded in that province, was 
succeeded, in consequence of illness, by Colonel 
Jun. 16. Maransin, who, with a force of about sixteen 
hundred men, found himself incapable . of re- 
straining the tumultuous hostility of the peopled 
The arrival of a British force at Ayamonte, gave 
encouragement to the insurgents ; while the qK* 
prehensions of Maransin were increased, by the 
report that a Spanish force was about to cross 
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the Gaadiana and enter Alentejo. It was im- chap. x. 
possible, under such circumstances, to retrieve ,q^q 
the a£&urs of the province with so limited a j^„^ 
force, and Maransin instantly retreated to Mer- 
tola, leaving his baggage, papers, military chest, 
and above one hundred prisoners, in the hands 
of the insurgents. 

The insurrection had now become general 
throughout the provinces on the right of the 
Mondego. At Braga, at Leiria, at Coimbra, 
and at many other places, the national standard 
had been reared amid the acclamations of the 
people. . Partial engagements were continually 
taking pbce between the natives, and detach- 
ments of the intrusive army ; and though these, 
as might be expected, generally terminated in 
the d^eat of the insurgents, yet the spirit of re- 
sistance was not quelled. While awed by the 
presence of an overwhelming force, tranquillity 
was for a time restored ; but no sooner had their 
enemy retired than the people were again in 
arms. Thus it was, that though nominally mas- 
ters of the country, the French, in truth, held 
only such portions of it, as were immediately oc- 
oiq>ied by their troops. 

The meastures of the Junta, for the liberation 
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oHAP.x. ef the kiagdoia, were YigoroM aad jvdieiav. 

TT~" All the arms in tiie pvhiic depots were distrilyel- 
j^^^ ed to the people ; a mdn of field artittery w» 
eqvipped ; the pay of the. amy ww increased, 
and the disbanded officers and sokJiers were en- 
rolled in new regponents. Generals Bemardin 
de Freire and Miguel de FoijaS) officers of re* 
pnted talent, and of known hostility to the u- 
surping goveminent, were assumed into the 
oovncils of the Junta, and appointed military 
leaders. Proclamations, eschorting the people 
to burst the shackles of dieir bondage, and to 
take arms in the cause of IHierty and their eoun- 
try, were circulated through iht proTinooB. The 
Visconnt de Balsemao was sent ambassador to 
Bngland, to entreiU; the assistance of that power ; 
' and a correqMmdence was opened with tiie Junta 
of Ghdlicia. 

While the country was thus torn by violent 
conmlsion, Lisbon, the yery seat and centre of 
the invader's power, was not tranquiL The fete 
of the Corpus Ohristi, is one which had unif<Mrm- 
ly been celebrated in the capital with extraordi- 
nary pomp. On that day the whole p<fralation 
of the city, increased by large accessions Hfom 
the surrounding country, wove annually collected 
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to THtness tke procession. Nothing could ox« chap. x. 

ceed its mairnificence. The streets were strewn ' 

1808. 
with flowers, the waQs decorated with tapestry, j 

and the balconies displayed all of heanty and 
s^iNidonr which the country could afibrd. On 
that soleitm occasion, not only the wealth <^ in- 
dividnab, hut the vast treasures of the church 
were displayed, to add pomp to the festival. — 
The most prominent figure in the pageant was 
an image of St. George, glittering with jewels, 
mounted on a horse gorgeously caparisoned, and 
iSdllowed by a cavalcade of the royal household. 
Throngs of penitents and monks, duly marshal- 
led in tile procession, formed a train so numer- 
ous as to occupy several hours in passing. The 
eorporalions of arts and trades, the senate, the 
tribunals, the councils, the regular troops, the 
generals, and the militia, followed in succes- 
sion. Then came the consecrated Host, pre- 
eeded by knights in their mandes, and covered 
by a splendid canopy, borne by the chief dig- 
nitaries of the church, in all the pomp and cir- 
eumstance of canonical splendour. Last of all 
came tiie Sovereign, the Princes of his fhmily, 
and the grandees, on foot, without guards, and 

2 
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CHAP. X. mixed, as it were, with the great body of the 
people. 

June. . 

This festival, Marshal Janot deemed it im« 

politic to abolish. He considered that any pro- 
hibition Would probably be attributed to fear, 
and tend to increase the instability of the ilew 
government. On the day appointed, th)erefore, 
the procession took place, though shorn of its 
chief honours by the absence of the Sovereign, 
in whose place Junot did not think it pru- 
dent to appear, and of the figure of St. George, 
whose dress had been carried o£F to BraziL — 
In all other circumstances the splendour of 
the pageant was undiminished. Cannon were 
fired from the castle in demonstration of respect, 
the streets were lined by the Frendi troops, and 
the procession, in all wonted formality, had be- 
gun its progress, when, at the moment when the 
sacred Host was seen issuing from the Church 
of St. Domingo, the crowds in the squares 
of the Commercio and the Rocio, became ve- 
hemently agitated, and the commotion spread 
like wildfire through every street in the dty. 
For this sudden perturbation there was no ap- 
parent cause. No symptom of hostility had bden 
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preyioiisljr manifested, on the part either of the chap. x. 
.military or the people. Bnt in a moment, from -^^^ 
some unknown and even now inexplicable cause, j^^, 
the whole aspect of afiairs was changed. Cries 
of terror arose among the multitude^ and were 
instantly reverberated by many thousand voices. 
Some exclaimed, << There is an earthquake, the 
dty is about to be destroyed ;" others, << The 
EkigUsh are landed;" but the greater number 
were influenced by the apprehension of a general 
massacre, and invoked their countrymen to re- 
sist bravely to the last. 

Among the vast multitudes which thronged 
the city, all was panic and confusion. Priests, 
nobles, penitents, and monks, in a moment de- 
serted the procession, and mingling amid the 
crowd, carried with them the remains of broken 
cmcifixes and tapers, strewing the streets with 
the fragments of their torn vestments. The 
insig^nia of the festival were overthrown and 
trampled under foot. Multitudes, actuated by 
blind terror, encountered each other like op- 
posing torrents, and obstructed all avenues of 
escape. The disorder pervaded all ranks. The 
prelate who bore the Host deserted the sacred 
incarnation, and, returning into the church, was 

VOL. I. M 
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cHAP.z. found oojttoealedbehinda screen. All paitieipated 
IQ^ idike in ihe indefinite and perrading temn*, and 
jm,^ fled with tomultnong dismay. 

During the progress of this extraordinary 
conrnlsion, Marsha] Junot was in the Palaoe of 
the Inquisition. He immediately went to the 
church of St. Domingo, and endeavoorod to 
rally the fugitive prelates and nobles, who luid 
fled to that sanctuary for protection. He per- 
ceived that it was most important that the pro- 
cession should at all events take place, as the 
best means of allaying the i^prehensions of the 
people. Without waiting to inq«ire iiito the 
causes of the disorder, he gave the strongest as- 
surance that the French tioops shoidd afibrd 
protection i&om violence, and declared his inten- 
tion of joining the cortege. The prooossion ac- 
cordingly again set forth. a»d symptom, of db- 
order were again manifested. The ceremomes 
of the day, however, were at length oondnded 
with decency and order. On the retnm of Jnnot 
to head-quarters, amid throngs of people, a few 
voices saluted him with cheers, — the last he was 
ever destined to receive in PortogaL* 

* The causes of this singular tumult, have never yet been du- 
tovered. Thiebault attributes it to an organized Bystem of eon- 
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Siimrandedliymorea«iiigdifficiilti€8,jHiiotcaU. chap.x. 
ed Bisonncil of war ; and die result of their ddiber- lotiQ 
ations, was, a resc^ntion to conoentrate the army j^^^. 
in Hie nedg^ourhood of Lisbon, and abandon all Thiebault 
the fortresses ir ^e kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of MvasyAlmiekla^Peiiidie, and SetubaL But 
errm this resolation. presented oonsiderable dif- 
fieidties in like ^SBcntion. The eommimication 
between dw differeat branches of the army, was 
ifltanceptod by the hostile poptdation of the in- 
terreniag provinces. 

Loison was at Gvarda, when he at length re- 
eeiTed one out of many despatches directing his 
return to Lisbon. In his attempt to reach Opor- 
to lie had been nnfortiiiiate. On the sixteenth of Jun. 16. 
^ne^lle had received orders to assume the com- 
mand 4iit Oporto ; and, leaving a garrison in AU 
Boaida, mider General Chariot, on the day fol- 
lowing he commenced his march, with two bat- 
tafiims «f Hght infantry, fifty dragoons, and six 
sf artillery. 



tptiaey; but this hypothesis is irreconcilable with many of the 
drcuxnstances. The people were naturally suspicious of the 
detigiii and the good fidth of their invaders. They «aw themselveB 
ffurroonded by an armed force, and at the mercy of its le^er. 
In a multitude terror is contagiousi and when &e mine is laid, a 
wfsxk it sBficiflBt to explode it. 
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cHAP.x. During the first four days of his march,' Loi- 
son encountered no impediment. On the twen- 
June, ty-first he crossed the Douro at Regora, and 
halted at Rezamfrio. There he learned that 
the mountaineers, in considerable force, were 
prepared to dispute the strong country in his 
front ; and, under the influence of alarm, he de- 
termined on retreating. But even this measure 
was not unaccompanied with danger. His 
baggage had been already attacked ; and mass- 
es of armed peasants flocked from the sur- 
rounding mountains to obstruct and harass 

Jim.ss. his retreat. At Castro d'Airo an engage^ 
ment took place, in which the peasants, from 
want of discipline, encountered considerable loss ; 
and the march of the French anny to Ce-. 
lorico was no longer molested. At Ceiorico, 
Loison divided his army, and despatched one 
half to Trancoso, while with the other lie pnn 
ceeded to Guarda, where his stay was cut short 
by the receipt of Junot's order, for the concen- 
tration of the army round the capitaL 

Jun. 90. Qjj ^j^g thirtieth of June, Loison halted at 
Pinhel, and on the day following at Almeida. 
In that city he left his sick, and a garrison of 
twelve hundred and fifty men ; and, having dilapi- 
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dated the fort Concei^am, he commeoLced his chap. x. 

retreat on Lisbon. """""^ 

1808 
At Guarda, Loison had reckoned on a friend- j^j 

ly reception. In this he was deceived. On ap- 
proaching the city, he found a body of peasants 
drawn up, and prepared, with an old piece of 
msty artillery, found in the rubbish of the cas- 
tle, to dispute his entrance. An immediate at- Jul. a 
tack was ordered. The approach of the TVench 
spread confusion through the ranks of the in- 
surgents ; and they were speedily driven from 
their position with great loss. The slaughter 
was imsparing, — above a thousand men were Thiebault. 
left dead on the field. The flying peasants were 
pursued along the streets of Guarda, which the 
French entered without further opposition ; and 
their success was followed by the usual scenes 
of massacre and pillage. 

On the fourth of July, Loison continued his Jul. 4<. 
retrogressive movement on Lisbon. On the day 
following, an engagement took place at Alpe- 
drinham. The insurgents occupied a position of 
considerable strength, and had thrown up re- 
doubts on the fa^ce of the hill leading to the vil- 
lage. But their flanks were unsupported ; and 
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CHAP. X. a battali<Mi haYing turned tbnr riglit, the poa« 

~~~r~ tion became nntenable ; and. afiter a tIraNioiif 
1808. 
j^,. but fi^e«rerirt«M!e, the in-urgert. were put 

to flight. Their loss, oa this oocasion, was oon-* 

sideraUe, and indnded their leader, the CSspi- 

tao Mor> whose body was disooTsred snumg 

the slain. From Alpedrinham, Ixnscm cBoonn- 

tered no further obstacle in his retread ezcepl 

that arising frooai the extreme diffiooky of poco- 

enrittg siq>plie% in a ooantry decidedly', hostfle. 

JuL 11. On the deventh he reached Al^antes. 

The Al^itejo Jbad now risen in anna At 
Wla Viposa the people attadced a detadunenl 

Jan. 2S. of Froich troops, quartered in tiie tom^ and 
forced tJiem to retire into the castle. Cfl ae a a l 
Leite, who had lately governed the p r oviHc e, 
was now selected as mflitary leador; hot that 
officer, aware of the narrow extent of Ae re- 
sources which the natives could o^Boae. to tiie 
power of the intruders, declined the responsi- 
bility of command. The choice of the m n l titi i de 
then fdl on Antonio de Lacerda, an old oitamB, 
who took such measures as seoned best suited 
to the danger of the time. Messengears were 
despatched to solidt aid from Badajoa ; aad 
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marksmen were stationed on the top of the Con- chap. x. 
cei^am churchy and other points which com^ ^mvq 
manded the eastleb jona. 

General K^erman, who comnulnded in the 
pravinee, no sooner received intelligeiicje of 
these events, than he despatehed a force to re- 
lieve the troops dnv^i into the castle. A dread- 
ful massacre took place. The insnrgents were J^^ ^* 
routed ; and the French, entering the city at the 
diarge, put the inhabitants to the bayonet with- 
out disoorimination. Upwards of two hondred 
w^re lolled in the streets ; the place was given 
np to piUage, and twelve of the prisoners wer6 
pni t» death as ringleaders, in what; by a singu- 
lar tdrase of language, was designated rebel- 

Laeerda fled to Oliven^a with a few followers, 
where he found a Spanish force, under conunand 
of General Moretti. By the latter, an Attack 
was kmnediately determined upon the fort of 
Jurameidi% which commands the passage of the 
Guadiana. This was successful. Moretti re- 
oeivedassistance from Badafos ; and* KeUerman, 
not aware of the weakness of the garrison, did 
not venture on< any serioufr atterapta to* regain 
possesisdoii of die fort. 
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CHAP. X. The fortunate result of this operation, and the 

"TTTT" hurried evacuation of Alganre by the enemy, 
June, f^^^ spirit to the people. Proclamations, excit- 
ing the population to take arms, were circulated 
on all hands; and it became evident, from the 
increasing resistance in every qnarter to Frendi 
authority, that the cruelties peipetrated at Villa 
Vi90sa had signally failed of their antidpated 
effect. 

No change of policy, however, took place. 
The people of Beja rose against the enemy, and 
massacred two French soldiers, belonging to a 
detachment which the day before had entered 
their city. This criminal excess was foUowed 

Thiebault. by a dreadful retribution. Maransin defeated the 
insurgents and entered the town. It was pil- 

Jun. S6. laged and burned, and a great proportion of the 
inhabitants put to the sword. Upwards of 
twelve hundred slain were found in the streets. 
The loss of the French on this occasion amount- 
ed only to thirty killed and fifty wounded.* 



* There is something, we think, approaching to ^ ftoedous, 
in the gravity with which General Thiebault obtrudes the Mr 
lowing anecdote upon the credulity of his readers. "JJlj eut me- 
me & Beja une circonstance qui peut £tre rapport^e. Un brave re- 
ligieux de cette ville ayant profit^ du triste tableau qu'elle offioit 
apres le combat, pour fiiire sentir aux habitans combien ils avo^ 



But it was not alone to such barbarous ex- i 
oesses, and the unsparing exercise of the strong 
arm of military Tiolence, that Junot trusted for 
the subjugation of Portugal. He endeavoured 
to inlist religion in his cause, i 
the Patriarchal Chapter to denounce i 
nication againat all those who shonld venture, 
directly or indirectly, to encourage tlie spirit of 
rebellion which had gone abroad. To oppose 
the usurpation of Napoleon was declared to be 
a crime ag^st God ; and the divine mission of 
the French Emperor to regenerate Portugal, 
was obtruded as an article of faith on the credu- 
lity of the people. 

This ecclesiastical missive failed of its in- 
tended effect, and was treated with contempt, 
if not ridicule, by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Ignorant and credulous as the people 
were, tbey could not. swallow the monstrous 
absurdity, that the Deity was inlisted in the 
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July. 



ient pTOV0qii6 leur ma]1ieur, produiut un si graod eSetf que 
toot I'lDditoire fondit to Urmes, et qu'on le dcputa ^ I'utiBDimate 
■upr^ du g^^iul ea chef, pour lui proBCnler line iddrrase, dont 
,< hbMftcHtd'imptorerradgmaice, et de jnnr fid^Ute." 

To produce tuch in eStct upoa euch an occvdan, the hravt 
Ttligiaix nf Generil Thicbault must bdeed have been ui kcobv- 
pliehed and doqafot muter of pulpit ibetork. 

H 2 
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CHAP. X. cause of n^Mne and oppressioii ; or that men, 
TT~^ wHo disgraced hmnaiiity by the peipetratkm o£ 
j^i the most criminal atrocities^ cookl be held in- 
vested with peculiar sanctity, as the fiiroaied 
instnuneats of the divine wilL* Above all, they 
remembered that these men had insulted their 
T€^pt9Uy and extended robbery even to the altar; 
and the demmciatiott of a timid and obseqinoDS 
hierarchy, was attnbnted to its true canae^ and 
s«^ed rather to exacerbate than soften tibe 
hostile feelings of the people. 

It was> in truth, to the very ignoranoe and sn- 
partition of the Portuguese naticm, that much of 
the ardour and confidence which suf^rted them, 
in the almost hopeless struggle in which they had 
embariEod, may be attributed. Theylmew no- 
thing of the rdative strength and resources oi 
nations. They were unable to calculate the 
ordinary probabilities of ultimate success or 
failure. Their reliance was not merely on 
human instruments of defence. The army of 
saints militant were inlisted on the side of 
freedom and rriigion» They feugbt with ^ 
conviction, that the justice of their cause woidd 
be vindicated by miracnlous interposi^n.' — 
EVen amid the depression of multiplied de- 
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fettte^ ihm confidenoe was unabated. The chap. x. 
swords of the seraplum were seen waving in "T^JJI"" 
the sky, ready to deave their opprelMors to the j^]. 
dost. Secret ministers of vengean^^ were 
preparing terrible retribution for the blood of 
their slaughtered countrymen. The legends 
ef St. Sebastian, which had long iklambered in 
the hearts of the people, were remembered in 
the days of their oppression; and the belief 
spread, that the hour of their accomplish* 
ment was at hand. The people flew to arms 
with the deep and immutable conviction^ that 
their long lost monarch was again to appear ; 
and, leading his subjects to the field, should 
scatter their invaders, like chaff before the wind, 
and re-establish their monarchy in glory and 
freedom. 

This was the idle creed of an oppressed, an 
ignorant, and a superstitious people. Sebastian 
came not ; but in their own courage and con- 
stancy, they found a nobler deliverance. In the 
annals of the struggle they maintained, they 
have left the world a memorable lesson, which 
conquerors will do well to remember, and the 
conquered never will forget. 

Nearly at the same time with the event we 
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CHAP.x. have narrated, a body of ingorgeiitB Bad collected 
at Leiria ; and Junot, willing if possible to effect 
Jttlv. ^y conciliation their retom to obedience, de- 
spatched emissaries from Lisbon, with promises, 
in case of immediate submission, that past 
o£Fences should be forgotten. No good con- 
sequences, however, ensued from the mis- 
sion. The messengers were driven back by 
the populace ; and General Margaron, with a 
force of about four thousand men and six pieces 
of cannon, was directed to quell the insurrec- 
tion. 

On the second of July, that officer set out 
JuL i. from Lisbon. On the fourth he arrived at 
Leiria. A mob of peasants, the greater propor- 
tion of whom were without fire-arms or military 
equipments, alone presented itself to oppose 
him. A few musquet shots were fired, and the 
peasantry took to flight. This was the signal 
for slaughter. The troops of Margaron entered 
the city on all sides, and the unresisting inhabit- 
ants were indiscriminately massacred. Mercy 
was implored in vain. Neither the claims of age 
nor sex were respected. The savage and un- 
natural fury of the victors, spared not even wo- 
men and babes, — all were butchered. When 
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the slaughter in the streets had ceased, the chap. x. 
houses, the churches, and the gardens were ran- 
racked for victims, who were earned to a small j^^j 
square in front of the church of St. Bartholomew, 
for the purpose of being more compendiously 
massacred. There the scene of Jaffa was re- 
peated, with additional circumstances of atrocity. 
The slaughter of these miserable wretches com- 
menced with the bayonet and sword, and was 
concluded by the bullet and the butt-end of the 
musquet. 

If the infamy of proceedings, so utterly dia- 
bolical, can be aggravated by a gratuitous super- 
foetation of insulting falsehood, even to this ex- 
tent does General Margaron stand convicted. 
He addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants, 
claiming gratitude for his clemency. While the 
streets of Leiria were yet red and reeking with 
the blood of the unresisting victims of a general 
and atrocious butchery, he declared himself to 
have been actuated only by the dictates of a 

godlike mercy. ** Ebcamine," says this smooth- 
tongued barbarian, ^^ without partiality, your 
own conduct and mine; and decide whether 
those best promote your interest, and are most 
worthy of your confidence, who, abusing the 
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cHAP.x. sacred name of country and religioni provoke 
you to murder and insurrection; or he who, 
Jttlr. ^^^^ when provoked hy outrage^ limits his seve- 
rity to the moment of a just and legitimate de- 
fence^ and only makes you conscious of your 
errcHrs in order to pardon them." It was hy 
such means that the iron of oppression was made 
to enter most deeply into the hearts of the gal- 
lant P(M-tuguese. 

Under these circumstances, the tide ef insniv 
rection flowed onward with augmented force and 
fluidity. In Alentejo not more than twenty 
days had elapsed since Kellerman's departnreyand 
the province was again in arms. By the inflnaoce 
of the Spanish Greneral M oretti, and of General 
Leite — ^who had at first refused to sanction the 
resistance of the populace at Villa yi90say hut 
had suhsequently joined the standard of his 
Jul. 16. country — a Junta was formed at Evora, hy 
which supreme authority was to he exercised 
over the provinces on the south of the Taga& 

By thb body such troops as could he collected 
were assembled round the city, and drenlar 
letters were despatched to the local Juntas, de* 
manding recognition and obedience. 

But Loison was ahready advancing to qoell 
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the iaaorrectioa in this quarter. For this pur- chap.x. 
pose he had been recalled from Leiria ; and with ,^^ 
a force of about five thousand men^ was directed j„iy, 
to put down the insurgents in Alentejo, to vic- 
tual Elvas; and th^i, crossing the Tagus at 
Santarem or Abrantes, to proceed against Coim- 
bra, in order to inflict severe punishment on the 
rebdlious inhabitants of that city. 

Loison had already crossed the Tagus, and 
was rapidly approaching Evora, before the 
inhaUiants of that city became aware of their 
danger. Applications were immediately made 
for assistance from Campo Mayor and Badajos, 
but without effect. The French came on. 
When they approached Montemor Novo, a body Jul. 28. 
of troops, which liad been stationed there by 
Grwieral Leite, rapidly retreated, and were met 
by a reinforcement of four hundred men, then 
marching to their assistance. Both fell back 
to Evora, and entered the city, exclaiming they 
were betrayed. The cry flew from lip to lip ; 
the spirit and hopes of the people were sudden- 
ly depressed, and they became violent and 
tumultuous. The Corregidor, who had become 
the peculiar object of popular suspicion, es- 
caped from the city ; and a small reinforcement 
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CHAP. X. of Spaoish troops having arriyed during tlie 
~~ nighty order was again restored. The amount 
. . of the patriotic force was ahout eighteen hun- 
dred men, of which more than one-half con- 
sisted of peasants newly emhodied, and ignorant 
of military discipline. 
Jul. 89. On the following morning, the enemy was 
seen approaching Evora ; and General Leite 
immediately placed his troops in position, and 
made preparation for battle. The ground thus 
occupied was about a mile in front of the city, 
and consisted of a range of heights extend- 
ing from the Mill of San Bento to the Quints 
dos Cucos, near the ruined Castle of Evora. The 
Spanish troops were formed as a reserve, behind 
the hill of San Caetano, on which rested the 
centre of the army. The artillery, partly Span- 
ish and partly Portuguese, was stationed some- 
what in the rear of the left. 

Loison, having reconnoitred the position thus 
occupied, directed an immediate attack. Gene- 
ral Solignac, accordingly, advanced to turn the 
right of the insurgents, while Margaron's brig- 
ade, divided into two bodies, made a simulta- 
neous attack on the front and left. Both were 
successful. The Portuguese infantry fought 
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'Vrell, and were only overpowered after a stren- chap. x. 
«o™ resbtance, in which the cavalry aflForded "^^ 
them no support. The latter fled without wait- j^. 
ing for attack, and, accompanied by Greneral 
lieite, reached 01iyen9a. The infimtry, driven 
from their position, fell back on the city, where 
they again attempted a stand. Cannon were plac- 
ed in battery to defend the gate of the Rocio, 
the only one which had not been walled up. But 
the works of the city were old and ruinous, and 
the brigade of Solignac effected an entrance with 
^Bunlity. In these circumstances, the Spanish 
troops fled ; and many even of the Portuguese, 
seared by the terrors of an assault, were glad to 
escape from the city without offering resistance. 
Yet Evora was not gained without a struggle. 
War was waged on the assailants from the roo& 
and windows of the houses ; and a body of volun- 
teers, commanded by Gallego, offered desperate 
resistance in the streets. 

At length, however, the scene of contest be- 
came one of massacre and pillage. All that 
remained in the city were slaughtered in cold 
blood ; and the fugitives, in their endeavour to 
escape^ were charged by the cavahry, and put 
unsparingly to the sword. No sanctuary was 
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CHAP. z. rec^pecled. Thousands of imfortimate wretches 

were dragged from their places of re^ige^ 

. . ' and became the' victims of a licentioiiB soldiery^ 
animated by an ungovernable desire ef plunder 
and revenge. In this affiur^ the loss of tiie Por- 
Thkbanlt. toguese amounted to eight thousand kiHed or 
woondfid in the battle and subsequenet massacre. 
From Evora, Loison advanced to ELvas, in 
Older to drive back the numerous Sjpanish pari- 
ties ^Hbich infested the neighbomrhood of that 
fortress^ and fbnn magaaines of provisions £or 
the supply of the capitaL From thence he re- 
toned to the right bank of the Tagos^ and had 
reached Thomar^ when the execution of his 
projected operations was arrested, by intelli- 
gence that an English aimy had afaready landed 
on the coast. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FIRST CAMPAIGN OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

« 

On the twelfth of July, 1808, an armamoait, chap. xi. 
whose destination was the Peninsula, sailed £rom jqqq 
Cork. It consisted of about twelve thousand juiy. 
men» and was oommanded by Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesiey, whose &me, as the conqueror of Assaye, 
had marked him out as a fitting leader on a ser- 
vice so difficult and perilous^ 

The expedition sailed ; but it had no sooner 
cleared the coast, than Sir Ardiur Wellesley 
separated himself from the fleet, and repaired in 
a frigate to Corunna, where he arrived on the 
twentieth. At Corunna he received inteUigence Jul. 20. 
that the Spamards had sustained a signal defeat 
at Rio Seeo, and that the French were thus en- 
abled to prevent all communication between 
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CHAP. XI. Grallicia and the country to the south and eagt 
of the Douro. The chief ohject of Sir Arthur 
July. Wellesley was to confer with the provincial 
Junta, and concert with them a scheme of 
operations, by which the armament he com- 
manded might act with the greatest ^cacy 
and advantage to the general cause. The 
offer of inmiediate co-operation, made by the 
British general, was declined by the Jimta. 
Their only wants, they said, were money, arms, 
and ammunition. They were already rich in 
brave hearts and sinewy frames, though poor in 
those resources by which alone the ardour and 
devotion of the people could be brought to ex- 
ercise an immediate and decisive influence on 
the circumstances of the war. They suggested 
Portugal as affording a preferable sphere for the 
operation of the British army, and represented 
the expulsion of the enemy from that kingdom, 
as the most acceptable and important service 
which Sir Arthur Wellesley could render to the 
patriots of the whole peninsula. The Junta 
likewise recommended that he should land in 
the north of Portugal, in order to effect a junc- 
tion with the Portuguese troops, which the gov* 
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enunent of Oporto were known to have collected chap. xi. 
in the neighbourhood of that city. "^^ 

In compliance with the wishes of the Grallician j^ 
Junta, Sir Arthur suled for Oporto, where he 
arrived on the twenty-fourth, and had an imme- Jul. 24. 
diate conference with the Bishop and chief mili- 
tary authorities. By them he was informed that 
the force in Oporto amounted altogether to a- 
hont three thousand men, and that a hody of five 
thousand regulars was stationed at Coimbra, on 
the co-operation of which, though deficient in 
arms and equipment. Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
assured he might rely. He was likewise in- 
formed, that the remainder of the Portuguese 
troops, amounting to about fifteen hundred men, 
and a Spanish force somewhat greater in num- 
ber, then on its march from Grallicia, were to 
be employed for the defence of the province 
of Tras os Montes, against Bessieres. 

At Oporto, Sir Arthur Wellesley received a 
letter from Sir Charles Cotton, soliciting an in- 
terview, before the point of debarkation for the 
army, or the plan of its subsequent operations 
should be finally arranged. On the morning of 
the twenty-fifth he quitted Oporto, and having Jqi. 25. 
directed the fleet to rendezvous off the Mondego, 
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CHAP. zi. proceeded to Liskom, where he fvond dcinytiJieg 
TT""^ from Greneral Spenoer, statng diat, la compli- 
'^ -ce with .he req-a* of the Sup«-e *«... he 
had hmded his corps at St. Mary'Sy near Cadk; 
h«t had not consented to commit his amy hy 
Ibnuing a jsnctien widi Castanos. Bar Arthur, 
rightly judging that the general sncceas of Ihe 
war wwdd be best |Nranioted by the ooncentratMa 
«f the British forces, mstaatly dospatched orders 
to Oeneral Spencer to «nbark his tro^t widioiit 
delay, and join the armam^tit on the «oa8t of 
F^irtngal, unless he should he engaged in an 
operation whiidi conld not be reUnqnished^wilh- 
eot compromising the safety of the Spsaisb 
army. 

After matnre deliberation, Sir Aidinr deter- 
mined on landing in Mond^o Bay. l%e coast 
of Portugal, between the Tagus and the Douro, 
affords few facilities fcr the debarkation of an 
somy. The shore is in general rugged and dan- 
gerous, and the entrance of the riT^ne is al- 
most nni^Mmly obstructed by bars, whidi pre- 
rent their being found serviceaUe in navigation. 
Under such circumstances, it would have been 
peculiarly dangerous to have attempted so diffi- 
cult and precarious an operation as that of land- 
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iBg tke Ivoc^s, in the immediate neigltbonrhood chap. xi. 
of a considerBble body of the enemy. A part 
of the army might hare been attacked on shore j^j 
while the state of the weather prevented the 
debarkation of the remainder ; and it was cer- 
tain, tliat by oommeneing operations in the vi- 
omity of Lisbon, the English army, for a time 
at least, weuM be deprived of the expected co- 
operation of the Portuguese troops. The Fort 
of Feniche, whieh stands on a small peninsula, 
about 6e<renty miles north of Lisbon, alone of- 
fered a bay equafly safe and accessible ; but the 
aRchoffag^ was completely commanded by the 
guns of ihe fort, and a landing in l^t quarter 
could not hare been effected without considerable 
loss. Theehoiee then fell on Mondego Bay; and, 
fortified m his selection of this point by the opi- 
nion of tlie Admiral, Sir Arthur again joined 
the fleet, then off the mouth of the Mondego. 

By despatches from England, Sir Arthur 
learned that a reinforcement of five thousand 
men, under command of Brigadier-General Ac- 
land, might be speedily expected ; and that the 
ferce then acting in Sweden, under Sir John 
Moore, was likewise directed to repair to Por- 
tugal. The command of the army, thus power' 

1 
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CHAP. XI. fully augmented. Sir Arthur was likewise in-; 
formed, would be assumed by Sir Hew Dal^ 

Auguit. rymple. 

The landing of the troops commenced on 

the first of August, and was not completed with- 
out difficulty. The wind had been firesh for 
several days; and the surf — ^from which the 
shelving of the Bay afforded little protection — 
beat on the shore with such violenpe as to ren- 
der the service one of difficulty ^ and danger. 
Aug. 6. On the sixth, the army was augmented by the 
arrival of the force of General Spencer, who,, 
without waiting for orders, had immediately 
quitted Cadiz on learning the surrender of Dn- 
pont. In the meanwhile, the weather had be- 
come more moderate, and the landing of the 
whole army was effected on the seventh. 

Before the British army commenced its ad- 
vance. Sir Arthur Wellesley held a conference 
with the Portuguese generals, at Montemor 
Velho. He then acquainted tl^em with his 
plans; and informed himself, by personal in- 
spection, of the numbers, discipline, and equip- 
ment of their troops. In order to render them 
as effective as possible, he offered such a suffl,^ 
from the military chest, as the exigencies of hk 

2 
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own army enaUed him to spare/ This offer, chap. xi. 
however, notwithstanding the poverty of their _^ 
own resources, was declined,, and the assistance j^^^g^BU 
received from the British geneiul was limited to 
arms and arhmnnition. : : 

Since his .arrival at 'Oporto, Sir Arthur 
•Wellesley had ...heieir actively employed in en- 
deavouring to procure- the necessary' meains for 
lAoving ..the^ stores, baggage,- and 'provisions^ 
with a view, to the inmiediata^commencement of 
opei^ions. Though; in. this respect; he had not 
been altogether unsuccessful,^ yet it was judged 
more prudent to march on Lisbon,- by the coasts 
in order to . keep up b jcommunicatibn with the 
fleet of victuallers and store^hips, which were 
directed to follow the movements of the army. 
As this, however, was. liable to' continual inter- 
ruption, from the state of the weather, the 
dangers of the coast, and the operations of 
the enemy, ..k was judged prudent that the ar- 
my shotdd. be; accompanied by a supply of such 
articles as were of more immediate necessity, 
that it might be rendered' as independent 
as' possible of the" contingencies of war or 
weather. . . / ■ 

Before quitting the Mondego, Sir Arthur 

VOL. I. N 
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0HAP« zi. Wdledejr left imtnictioas for the ^oips : of Q^ 
'T~T' serai Adxmi to proceed along; tiie. coarty aai 
y^^^ fbm a jmictioB with the anuy. ¥ok the iafop- 
maftUAof fi&r John MooiWy he alto left. a -atatfr 
ment of his opinions as to the moat admtage^ 
oaa eBiployment of the fbanoe under his. oom- 
mand^ to he deHroed to tiiat officer oa. his 
arriraL Sir Aithnr strongly reofmunendediiiak 
has oerps shenkL be marched oa SanfcareiiH ts 
nanwtha commuaieatioBS of JLisben; and^ if 
necosiaiyy to operate to the southwani-ef the 
Taga% in order to cat oflP the reteeatef the 
IVench army diroagh die proriiioe<^ Alentejo. 
Aug, 9. On the ninth of Angast, die adYaaced«giianl 
of llieanny moved onward frnmjtfaeJfondi^ 
and reached Leiiia on the tenth*. On ike eloT- 
entliy it was foUowed by the maia^Mdy^ which, 
Aug. IS. OB the thirteenth, advanced to die n^i^boam 
hood of Batalha. Before proeeeding findiei^ 
it may be well to give a slight aketdk. of die 
distribndon of die fVeneh army, . alt. the: bm^ 
ment wben bosdlides, with a jiew> and mose fiar- 
middble enemy^ were about te commenee. 

When intelligence first > reached Mirdud J»- 
not, of the landing of a British army, haantkt- 
pated.that its first movemenfe wwsLd; JbeiOH the 



Znere and the Tngvs, in order to effect a sepa- c 
ration between the corps of Loison and the ca- 
pitnl. General Delaborde, therefore, was im- 
mediately detached from Lisbon, with two bri- 
gadcB of infantry, about six hundred cavalry, 
and five pieces of artillery, with directioni to 
proceed by Villa FmTica, Rio Mayor, and Con- 
dieiros, with a view to watch the motions of 
the British general, and cover the advance of 
Loison, with whom he waa directed to effect a 
junction. Learning, liowever, that Loison had 
already crossed the Tagua withont opposilion, 
and that Sir Arthur Wellesley was advancing 
by the road along the coast, he proceeded to 
Alcoha^a, with the view of retarding, as much 
as possible, the progress of the British array. 

Loison, with a force of about eight thousanil 
men, was advancing rapidly &om Abrant«s, 
in expectation of effecting a junction with the 
' corps of Delaborde at Leiria. The sufler- 
ing« of his army, during his march throagh 
Alentejo, are described to have been dreadAil. 

I Wherever they went, the towns and villages 
were deserted. The heat was unusually great ; 
and numbers of the soldiers sank exhausted, 
from privations which it was found in^iossible 



I 
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(3UAP.-XI. tor supply. All stragglers were destroyed ;• and 
,p^Q many, suffering from* excessive thirst, died ^ of 
August; drinking stagnant : and unwHolesome ' waters, to 
which the natives had directed them.' The -^oc- 
cupation of Leiria hy the Britiish, Uad»di8ap-) 
pointed the calculations of the French generals ;> 
and Loison. was ohliged to make* a considerable 
detour before he could effect his intended junc-' 
tion with Delalborde, who, remaining unsupport-' 
ed in front of the enemy, was liable to sustain 
the attack of his whole force. 

Junot was at Lisbon, with such - for^ "as- 
he .deemed sufficient to control- the <inhaBit-: 
ants, busied in making every practicable' ^ pro- 
vision for the defence- of the oipital. "The 
garrison was ordered to be . withdrawn from Se-- 
tubal ; and instructions were issued for the im- 
mediate abandonment of all the French :'.post8 to 
the south of the Tagus, with > the exception ) of > 
Palmela. 

Such was the relative position of both armies,: 
when Sir . Arthur Wellesley had to^'enpounter. 
new difficulties in the conduct of the Portuguese 
authorities. > Before 'the army commenced iti 
march from the Mondego, it had been, demand-^ 
ed) by General -Semardin^de^Freire, i that ^ the- 
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force under his: orders^ should be furnished with- chap.xi. 
.supplies- by 'the British commissariat, .a pro- .q^-. 
.posal ' most unreasomiUe in '. itself and one to .^^g^ 
•which,' in the'circumstance^'of therarmy, itvwas 
:i];npossible to 'accede* It was, therefore,, met 
by Sir .Arthur' Wellesley with a stronjg^ remom 
.strance ; ^and the, unreasonableness o£ the demand 
,w;as represented to de Ereire in its; true co* 
loors^ .-For some time there was reason to hope 
.that the explanations of the British general had 
been received "with tacit acquiescence. But this 
.was not 'SO. When the army reached Le]ria> 
.the demand* was renewed even more perempto- 
rily than before, accompanied by the threat, that 
nnjLess it was complied with, the Poittuguese 
forces should instantly separate themselves from 
the British, and ^advan^e to Santarem, by way 

ofThomar.; 

. Sir Arthur Wellesley did everything in hii& 
power to change the resolutions of de Freira. 
He represented $he strong impolicy of withdraw^ 
ing himself from the British army, .and the dan- 
gers to which he must necessarily expose his 
troops by adhering to his projected scheme. He 
urged him to relinquish it by all that was dearest 
and most sacred to a soldier and a patriot; 
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cHAP.x/.ind ooBJiirBd him not to oonpMmkM ' Itis own 
^^^ honouTy ttndihe mhtf of his eoniMary^ by ri- 
^y^^ olaftiiig, on so flimsy a jiretext, tke engage- 
mmU intawidGh hk govermoMsAt had already 
jsntered. in part only wec« tibiae n r an oiB UfauteB 
aMoestfiil. De Frdre aoMonted^ rattain safe, 
tlwi^gh mglorioos, at Lairia, ktetead Of pu f ma st- 
ing Ua original dotign of advan^g t6 (SaalaMSi. 
TUfe at least was something gahi«d ; yet it eaa- 
not he question^ that the presaiiee iitf the Por- 
togoese army would have cattied with At a mo- 
ral influence and support, perhi^, insachdr- 
eamatances, even more TBlnable than a large 
aoeession of mere military f&tte. 

The troth we take to be, that, at tiie]>efiodin 
qnestion, the aeal and heartiness ef'Sngliafd in 
Aeir cause, were the object of conddenMe dotibt 
with the patriots of the Peninsula. She had not 
then impressed, on the continental notions^ the 
character she has since borne of a gveat mlHtary 
power. On land, her warl&e op^ntthmsrhad 
generaUy been vysdertaken for «ome Umited and 
petty object, and c<mducted on a small and in-* 
adequate scale. It was imagined too, by thd 
allies of England, that her interference in tiieir 
behalf, proceeded rather from some iHiderfaaiid 
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motive of individual adTantag^e, to be secured b 
their co-opcrafion, tlian from liearty and zealous 
adoption of their cause, or disinterested anxiety 
&r their liberation. They knew that should 
adrerae circnmatances occur, the En^^Iiah could 
always find — and they doubt«d not their inten- 
tioa of seeking — a refuge in their ships. It waa 
familiar too, as a proverb iu the mouths of all 
Europe, tliat the English were a great maritime 
power, but insignificant on shore. The truth of 
Ais aphorism has since been tested ; yet we 
should take but a partial and imperfect view of 
tJie difficulties which Sir Arthur Wellesley, at 
the very outset of his operations, was called on 
to combat and surmouiit, were we to pass un- 
noticed the moral impression of our character 
uid objects, which iuduced the patriots to re- 
ceive our oflers of assistance with jealousy and 



That the Portuguese authorities were influen- 
ced by such motives, it seems impossible to 
doubt. It wsa probably calculated by the Junta, 
that, whichever of the parties might be socceas- 
ful in the approaeliing contest, it was more for 
their advantage to possess an army fresh jui<l un- 
crippled, in order to reap the full benefit of vie- 
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CHAP.xi. tQry, or repair the consequences of defeat It 

may be supposed^ therefore, that de Freire was 

A St 9^^ ^^ ^ pkusible excuse for remaining at Leiria, 
while two more powerful combatants were about 
to' try the fortune of battle. It was e^en wiih 
difficulty, that he consented to place one thou- 
sand four hundred infantry, and two hundred 
and fifty cavalry, at the disposal of the British 
geniBraL 
Aug. 14. On the fourteenth, the EiUglbh entered Al- 
coba^a, from which the enemy had retired on 
the preceding night, and on the followiing day 
moved onward to Caldas. At Brilos, a village 
in the neighbourhood j the first blood was shed. 
The post was attacked by some companies of 
riflemen of the sixtieth and ninety-fifth regi- 
ments, who carried it with trifling resistance on 
the part of the .enemy, whom they incautiously 
pursued for several miles. The detachment, 
however, was in turn attacked by a superior 
force, which endeavoured to cut off their re- 
treat ; and it was only by the prompt assistance 
of General Spencer that this object was defeated. 
The loss of the British is stated in the official 
returns to have amounted to twenty-six killed, 
wounded, and missing. ^ 
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On the same day, the army reached Caldas^ chap. xr. 
and the advance^ under Brigadier- General Fane> ,q^ 
moved, on to Obidos, and drove the enemy'a August*- 
piquets from the town; General Delaborde, in 
the meantime, had. retired to a position in front 
o€ Boli9a;. The heights on which this village is. 
situated form the boundary of a. valley com- 
mencing at! Caldas^. and about three leagues in 
extent. Nearly in the centre stand the town 
and. old Moorish- fbrt of Obidos ; and every 
favourable post on the high ground, on either 
side of. the valley,, was occupied by detachments 
of the> French army. The main- body was post- 
ed on a plain, which overlooked the valley as 
far a& Obidos« 

Oa the morning of' the^ seventeenth, Sir Aug. 17. 
Arthur. Wellesley advanced to the' attack. Go- 
Ijamns were sent out on either flank; and, on the 
approach, of these, Delaborde, without o£fering 
resistance^, fell back to the heights of Roli9a, 
where he again, placed his army in position. 

The groundithus occupied: was strong ; and 
having been closely reconnoitred by Sir Arthur 
\Vellesley, he made immediate preparation for 
attack. His army, with this view, was formed in- 
tp three: columns. The right,.consisting.of twelve . 

n2 
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CHAP. XI. hondred P oiiug B MO iahntry^ and fifty Porta- 
"TTTT" gvete cavalry, waa intended to torn tke left 
j^_,i^ flank of the porition, and penetrate into tlie 
mountains in Uie rear. The left, oonaisting of 
Major-iJeneral Fergnton's and Brigadier^Gen- 
«ral Bowea's ln%ades of infantry, three eom- 
paniea of riflemen, and about forty candry, 
British and Portogoese^ was desdned, mider 
command of General Fergoson, to ascend tiie 
hills at Obidos, in ordor to turn die posta which 
the enemy still held on the left of tiie valley, as 
well as the right of his position at RoU^ This 
corps was likewise directed to watch for the 
approach of Iioison, who was known to be in 
the neighbourhood, in order to prevest die junc- 
tion of his force with that of Debdxmle. The 
centre column, commanded by Sir Arthur in 
person, and consisting of Major-General HiSrs, 
Brigadier-General Nightingale's, Brigadier-€^- 
eral Crawford's, and Brigadier-G^ieral Fane's 
brigades, with four thousand Portuguese %ht 
infantry, and the main body of the British and 
Portugruese cavalry, was ordered to assemUe 
in the plain, and attack the front of the posi- 
tion. 
Such was the Girder of attack. It* was mom- 



DispoerrioH of tbe British aaky. 

in^, and a cahn and quiet beauty seemed to lin- c 
ger on the scene of th<! impending coDfliet /The ' 
heights of Eoli^'a, though steep and difficult of 
access, possessed few of the sterner and more 
imposing' features of mountain scenery. The 
beatand dron^hts of summer had deprived them 
of mucli of that brightness of verdure which is 
eommon in a colder and more variable climate. 
Here and there the face of the heights was in* 
dented by deep ravines, worn by the winter 
torrenta, the precipitous banks of which were 
occasionally covered with wood ; and below, ex- 
tended groves of the cork-tree and olire ; while 
Obidos, vrtth its ancient walls and fortress, and 
■tnpenduus aqueduct, rose in the middle dis- 
tance. To the east the prospect was termin- 
Med by the lofty summit of the Monte Junto, 
■nd on the west by the Atlantic. 

As the centre column commenced its advance 
towards the steep acclivity in front, the enemy 
gave no demonstration of hostility ; and all was 
vtiU and peaceliil, as when the goat-herd tended 
his flock on the hilly pastures, and the peasant 
went forth to his labours, carolling his matin song 
in the sunrise. Such was the scene about to be 
'Consecrated in the eyes of posterity by the first 
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CHAP. XI. coDsidecable outpouring of British blood, in a 
catiset, as pure, just, noble,- and generous, as any 
Attffust. of which history betfrs record. 

The position of the enemy could only be ap-; 
proached in front by narrow paths, winding 
through deep and rocky ravines, and surrounded 
by masses of brushwood, in which Delaborde. had 
stationed his.light infantry. Till reaching the bot- 
tom of the heights, the. British troops were pro- 
tected by. the cork and olive woods from the fire 
of the enemy's artillery.: But in their ascent, the 
troops had to encounter a resistance, which be- 
came at every stage of. their progress more fierce 
and vehement. A heavy fire was. opened oh -the 
assailants from the brushwood on either flank, and 
at every point at which they became exposed to 
the action of artillery, a •shower of €annon4hot 
came sweeping down, the ravines with. terrible 
e£Pect. 

Even in these difficult and-, disheartening cir- 
cumstances, no symptoms of confusion were 
manifested in the British columns. The adyahoe 
of Creneral Nightingale's brigade was led by the 
twenty-ninth reg^ent, with singular bravery and 
resolution. They beheld themselves su£Pering 
from attacks which it was impossible to. re- 
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pel; bat the high discipline of the regiment chap.xi. 
enabled it to surmount every obstacle ; and, "T^J^IT" 
under every disadvantage, they kept on their August. 
way- steady and unbrpken. The Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lake, by ivhonl it was. com- 
manded, fell, as the. head of the column reach- 
ed the summit, of the hill, and became, ex- 
posed to a heavy and destructive, fire from: the 
vineyards occupied by the enemy. The grena- 
dier, company of 'the twenty-ninth were in the 
act of formii^, when a French battalion, after 
poiuing in a voUey, advanced to the charge, and 
suceeeded in overpowering the small but gallant 
body» which had already crowned the heights. 
This success was temporary. The remainder of 
the regiment came, up ; and, supported by the 
ninth regiment, the colonel of which was also 
killed, they drove back the enemy, and succeeded 
in maintaining their position, against every efiPiprt 
to r^fain possession of the. heights. 

The success thus gallantly achieved ~ was ren- 
dered:more decided by the brigade of General 
Hill, which had already formed on the heights, 
and the: appearance of the column of General 
Ferguson, which at first had taken a wrong di- 
rection, but was now observed to he traversing 
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CHAP.zi. the rigkt ink of the enem/s poaitioii* Deh^ 
~Tr!~ horde's utoatioii had now become one of eztKome 
^^ p<«l,«ndkew»«»08kilM.genei.lnotiii<»ee 
to pero^ye Uie neceasity of inunediate retreat 
Preoipkately abandoning his peoition, ke retired 
to the WUage of Zambngeua, where he .agnn 
made demongtration of resistance. From thb, 
by a most gallant chaige^ he was driTen by 
General Spencer. 

The loss of tJie FVench, in this .^emgagemeai, 
was six hundred killed and wounded ; amonig the 
latter of which was their brave and skilfbMeadcr. 
That of the Fifiglish was somewhat leaa. It:is 
stated by the official returns to have jsnomtted 
altogether to four hundred and eiglii^4wo. 
The force of Delaborde^ in the action^ i» known 
to have amounted to five thousand mm.* 

Such are the details of the first adion fought 



* Th6 force of the enemy was estimated by Sir Ardmr WeU 
lesley at six thousand men, which tallied enetly wilih theilBla* 
ment of a French officer, wounded in the action. "ReBaoBB, in 
our judgment, satis&story, have induced us to make a lower esti- 
mate. The number actually in the field, k stated^ by TfaiBhiott^ 
to have been only nineteen hundred men* Foy makes xb two 
thousand two hundred men. Neither are entitled to credit* It 
is truly said, by Cohniel Napier, tbatvoeb pntrife misMatenMBtt 
can only tend to throw ridicule on a deed of arms, in itaeU hon- 
ourable to the talent of tiie general, and the discipline and conr- 
Hge of hia army. 



POLICY OF THB ATTACK. 

by Britieb troops in the great cause of the Pen- i 
imula. It is memorsble, as affording the earliest 
tpportuaity of displaying, on n new scene, the 
qmit, gallantry, and discipline of English sol- 
diers ; And perhaps not less so, us constituting 
one of those rare occasions, in which the jadg- 
nent and prudence of the greatest general of 
the age may fairly be called in question. It is 
low admUt«d, we believe, by all military men, 
Ast the attack on the front of the second po- 
dtion at Roli^a, was injudicious. The columns of 
General Ferguson and Colonel Trant were alone 
■affiaient to have dislodged the enemy, who 
must instantly have retired on their appearance. 
It is indeed difficult to conceive how Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the reinforcement of whose army de- 
pended on contingencies beyond his control, with 
a force barely equal to make head against the 
combined army of his opponents, should, in 
nicb circumstances, have been so rashly lavish 
of the lives of his soldiers. They were brought 
into action with every possible disadvantage, 
and fought for an object which a skilful general 
<ould nnquoBtionably have obtained without 
bloodshed. 

It is probable that Sir Arthur WeUesley was 
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CHAP. XI. unprepared for the obstinate and Yigorons resist 
tance which the enemy opposed to the columns 
Auiruit ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Nightingale ; and that hb. object: 
was to press Delaborde.- in his retreat more, 
closely than could otherwise have^ been done^ 
If so, he paid the penalty of his miscalculations.; 
It cannot be doubted* that the sight of seventy: 
English prisoners, sent in triumph to Lisbon,, 
must havO' produced an injurious. moral influence: 
on the minds of the people, and> have, led them 
to give credit, to the exaggerated rumours: which^ 
it: was the policy of the enemy to. set afloat;. . 

The numbers of the« troops on both sides,. ac-^ 
tually. engaged, were nearly equal. Before the: 
appearance of the columns of Trant imd. Fergus-^ 
on, the enemy had already been dislodged fit)m 
his position ; and the brigades of Hill, and Night- 
ingale were in a condition, unaided, to have driven 
him from the village of Zambugeira.. Consider- 
ing the disadvantages under which they, fought, 
and the magnitude of the obstacles overcome, the, 
achievement, was one unquestionably highly hon-, 
purable to . the troops. 

The. talent, shewn, byl Delaborde,. throughout 
his operations, must be admitted, by all. par-, 
ties, to have been vjery great.. His. chief object 
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.w8»toxetard.the adraQce of! the Eoglish army, chap. xi. 
in Qrder to gain. time for a junction with Loison j _ 

and the union of boldness and skill, by. whicU ^ug^t 
Jiis wmoeuyres for this purpose were conceiyed 
aad executed, is, unquestionably, indicative of a 
.highly-gifted Gommander. 

•Diiyen ficom the village of Zambugeira, Delar 
horde retired.wkh hb «my, by the xoad to 
Torres Vedras. It .was the intention of Sir Ar- 
.thur Wellesley.to have lost no time in following 
.the enemy ; but having learned that the expect- 
ed reinforceioent under Greneral Acland was in 
the, offing, he changed his resolution, and moved 
onward by the coast road, in order to coyer the 
landing of the troops, and receive supplies from 
the shipping.. 

On the eighteenth, the army halted at Louriur Aug. 18. 
ha. .On the. nineteenth, it moved onward to 
Vimiero ; . and on the twentieth, was joined by Aug. 20. 
,the .brigade, of Greneral Anstruther; and the 
lamdipg of thei remainder of the corps was effect- 
ed, widi some difficulty, in the course of the 
.night, Delaborde could not oppose the de- 
barkation, but ^ent jon his cavalry, in hopes 
of attacking Ihe. trjpops on their march. This 
.was foreseen.. A detachment, under Oeneral 
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cHAP^xi. Spencer, mm ftationed st LcKorinka ^r tliar 
TTTT" proteotiott, md jm> annoyance wai^ atumpted by 
the enemy. 

It wai known at head^mrterf^ IIhiI a jtme- 
tion had taken {rfaoe betwieen the ompa^trflMa- 
borde and that of Loisoo^ oatheeigliteettAyand 
ifaat their tcnited force waa conoenttated'hr posi- 
tion at Torres VedniB. Theenemydaayeentfnr- 
ward patrols of cavalry into theneighbooriiood 
of die British army ; and their s u per i o rit y in 
that arm was too dedded to admit of opposition. 
Of the pontion occupied by the French -army, 
Sir Arthur WeUesley cotdd learn notU^, ex- 
cept that it was very strong, and accessible only 
by a long and difficult d^e. 

Under these circumstances, he had iirmed the 
resdntion of advancing rapidly. shwgliLe «oast- 
road to Mafira, and thus turning the position of 
Torres Vedras. By tins movement^ he ^saleakt- 
ed on forcing the hostile army to SBimmediate 
retreat, and on enjoying an opportunity of ^ at- 
tacking Loison and Delaborde in « new position, 
before they should gain time' to^ occi^y it with 
advantage. To this plan of operations 4nany 
objections have been stated. It has bem said 
that the flank and rear of the army, when' in 
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narch, would have been exposed to the chance 
of attack from an enemy greatly Buperior in 
cavalry, and one not likely to be deceived by 
Uy boldness of manteuvre. The road to M^s, 
for about six leases, mns nearly parallel to a 
■teep and rocky coast, and passes through a gerie* 
of defiles, which afford no spot on which an army 
ODold form in order of battle. Had an attack 
Iwen made, therefore, in such circumstances, on 
die army, lengthened out in a long column on the 
■uch, it cannot be doubted, that it must have 
oontended with the enemy, under a mass of «!• 
most insurmountable disadvantages. 

On the othor hitnd, it may be urged that before 
the French general could have received intelli- 
gence of the contemplated movement, the British 
array wonld have been considerably advanced on 
their march. That the country intervening be- 
tween the direct road to Maira, and that by 
viach Junot, on the morning of the twenty-first, 
was marching on Vimiero, was of a character ex- 
tremely difficult and almost impervious, and that 
ftuUng in the object of attacking the British army 
on the march, the only alternatives which remain- 
ed, were those of carrying the formidable position 
of Mafra, under every disadvantage, or of &lliiig 
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cHAP.xi. rapidly back, by tbe .Cabe9a de Moniichique/ 
"TTTT" idth the view of. coTering. the .capital. In.^ither 
Augmt 9*8®> the .difficulties of the enemy would. have 
been . prodigiously increased.' Consideriiig tbe 
diaracter and circumstances .of .the.airimes, .it.is 
jnore than improbable, thiit an attack .on the pq-' 
sition . of Mafra, which did "not admit , of ibeing 
turned, would have been. attended. with.suecessr 
An|l in the attempt to coyer Lisbon, ^the proxi- 
mity, of a hostile capitfd, the population. of which 
would probably be roused into acts >of aggres- 
sion.by the near hope of deliverance, must .have 
added exceedingly to the perils and eml^urrassH 
meittof MarshalJiinot. . 

When .we consider, too, that the plan in^que^.- 
4;ion wai^ the deliberate adoption .of a general, 
iwho has .never since been known to commit his 
army, by any flagrant error of calcsdation^ we 
shall probably be disposed to admit the condur • 
»on, that the operation in question .was found- 
ed on sound jdata, and that had jt beenzcarried 
,intQ execution, the acquisition of Lisbon .might 
have been effected with smaller loss> andTfith 
circumstances more honourable to x>^r arms, tha]9t 
by the more timid policy which led to the coHr 
yention of Ciutra.. 
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On the eveniirg of the twentieth, however, a chap.xi. 
frigate, on' board of which 'was" Sir Harry Bnr- "TIJJT" 
rard; arrived in Marcetra Bay. Sir 'Arthur j^^mt. 
•Wellesley, thus suddenly superseded in com- 
mand,' lost nO' time in reporting ' to that officer 
the situation and circumstances of the army, and 
the plan of operations which' it had been his in- 
tention to- pursue. Of the latter,: Sir Harry 
Biurard expressed his disapprobation.' He di- 
rected^ the ' cessation of any active movements,' 
mitil the army should have beenstill^farther in- 
creased' by* the arrival of Sir' John Moore, which 
mig&t -be I ejected in* a few days.' 

Againist' th|s unfortunate decision of his supe- 
riorj: Sir' Arthur, in vain, remonstrated. He as- 
sured him that the army was already foU y equal- 
to* cope'with' that of the enemy ; that, situated'as 
it then was, an' Engagement was ' inevitable, and 
that) the 'only consequence of present inatction,' 
would be that of yielding to the enemy the pri-> 
vilisge of choosing the moment of attack, while 
the'greatest disadvantage would accrue from the' 
sudden asisumption of a line of operations mere- 
ly-defensive. Sir Arthur likewise '^ stated his 
decided conviction, that thecorpis of Sir John* 
Moore would more beneficially contribute to the 
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csHAP.xi. oonuMn Qftiise^ hj nmrdilny on Swl^mKh and 
Trrr" riniftnarwiwiBy apdt)b§tin>Btingthe c^ 
AvgMi. tifiRSBdrelreatoftkejRreiicliftnajydwviit^iim^ 
ing itself to a foroe alroady AiU j adeqqale to sB 
iIm pwpoaes it wm intendecl to eflbct. Of the 
MOsefDHnoea.to be dvaadfiddfroiir. any dflwon-* 
stcatioii of vaoillatfon or- timUity; fibr.Aitbar 
also spobe stnongiy, biit;in vmt'. Sir Havry 
Bnnard ranaiMd fixsd in-Us desififiD^; ami tbs 
ocder, wUch had ahisady bec». Jsaoad: to 4s 
amy £or reams^ thsir mmtHh was «oiniisr- 
sanded. InstniBlions ^vrore Hhewiaef<b gf aS Jhi>d 
to Sir John Moor^dizectipg hjastofnove dovn 
in his transports to ibaum Bay, vUdk Jbad 
hean detemaned as the paiat of delwIprtSanibr 
his troops*. 

Sttdnrere the meaaares ladsf tad fcyfiir flarvy 
Bnnwd onthe jMsnn^tioii of hiaMef caav^^ 
That they irafo timid and n^jwdadoastcasoot be 
d^iied. Yet^ wide we <xmdiNotm .the dedsiMiby 
whidi tlie prajaets of a greaHiar aMiifiary gepins 
were at onee-overdiniwn, lei as ^not be «i^jnit» 
and Mend onrdispaBSiQaate segralarwttk: tiba ae^ 
rerityofperaanalGenflnre. Tlirpwn afridfsitslly 
and unawares into what osiddofdy be^nsidfiinBd 
as a situation of Ixansient cnfmaMid# it was psr- 
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liaps scsroely to. be expected that liis meaawes chap.xi. 
sknild be nuuked by the confid^Me and bold- ,g^ 
neas of paqpose, whidi migbt fasYe contributed xueust 
90 greatly to tke smeeefls of the campaigiu It 
was oertabdy not luniBtiinJ, that a person so sit- 
uated ahonld be imwffliag to incur the responsi- 
bility of dimctingoperBtifnis^ of the propriety of 
whichy and the chances of success which they 
afforded, hci could form bnt a partial and imper- 
fect jndgmeftt. . OoSed snmmarily to decide in 
difficakaad unoKpected drenmstaiices, Sir Harry 
Bnrraed wffl probaUy be conridered to have der 
dded wrong:;: yet he unquestionably decided to 
the best of his judgment. Faultytherefom^canbe 
attributed only to those who sacrificed the in- 
terest 0f their country, by jdacbg a man <^ nar- 
row dfodty, yet of iionest intentions, in a situ-* 
ation ibriwhkh he was manifestly unfit. That 
offioersof .suck acknowledged talent and pret^it 
sMBistaa Sir John Moore and Sir Avthur Wdr 
ksley> dksuld hBTe been superseded in conmiaDd 
by Sir Hew £lalr3rniple and Sir. Harry Bnnrard^ 
is a tole»Uy conrindng proof that the selection 
of military leaders, was, in tihose days, regulated 
by principles very different from that of deiur 



S12 POSITION OF VIMIEBO. 

CHAP. XI. Ekirly on the mornings of the twenty-first, Sir 
' -Q-^ Arthur Welledey yisited the advanced posts>' 
Aueuss ^^^ conld discern no sign of an approaching 
enemy. Ahont seren o'clock/ howerer, a clond 
of dust was ohserved in the extremity of the 
horizon, slowly moving towards the position of 
Aof. 21. the British ; and at eight o'clock a strong hody' 
of the enemy's cavalry was observed on' the 
heights to the south waird. In a short time' a: 
strong colunjnpf infantry apjpeared on the road 
from Torres Vedras to Lourinha;' and it became 
evident that a general engagement was on- the' 
eve of taking place between the amdes. * 

The village of Viniiero stands* in* a valley/ 
watched by the little rivulet Maeeira,' at the eas-' 
tern extremity of a" high mountainous range, ■ 
which extends westward to the sea. In'^front of 
the village is a hill of inferior altitude, terminate 
iDg in a plateau of considerable extent, and coin- 
manded from, severai points. On the' left is an- 
other strong ridge of heights, stretching to the' 
eastward, and terminating on the right in a deep' 
ravine.^ Over these heights passes the road to' 
Lourinha, through the villages of Fontanel and 
Ventoso. 

Such were the more prominent features of tiie 
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gitnindL It was thus occupied by Sip Arthur chap, xi, 
Wellesley : Six brigades were stationed on the — 
mountain to the westward of the village. The kri^ 
advanced-guard, under Greneral Fane, and the 
brigade of Greneral Anstruther, with six pieces 
of artillery, occupied the plateau. The cavalry 
and reserve of artillery were posted in the val- 
ley, between the heights, ready to support the 
troops on the plateau, should that part of the 
position be attacked. The Lourinha road was 
guarded by the Portuguese troops and a small 
body of riflettnen. The ground having been 
taken np on the previous evening, rather with a 
view to temporary convenience than military de- 
fence, a piquet only had been stationed on the 
ridge to the westward. As it was obvious, how- 
ever, from the enemy's demonstrations, that the 
left and centre were about to become the chief 
theatres of conflict, the brigades of Generals 
Ferguson, Nightingale, Acland, and Bowes, 
were successively moved from the mountain on 
the west to the heights on the Lourinha road, 
in order to strengthen what was evidently the 
most vulnerable part of the position. 

At nine o'clock the action commenced. Mar- 
ahal Jnnot had formed his army in two division«. 
VOL. I. o 
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CHAP. XI. The first of these, consisting of abont six thou-* 
"Tirr" sand men, was commanded by Greneral Delaborde. 
August. '^^^ second, under Loison, was neaiiy equal in 
amount. The reserve, composed of four bat- 
talions of grenadiers, was commanded by Gren- 
eral Kellerman, aud acted as a connecting link 
between the two principal divisions. The cav-^ 
airy, under General Margaron, was stationed 
partly in rear of the reserve, and partly on the 
right of Delaborde*s division* 

The two divisions continued their advance, a- 
cross the rough and wooded country in front of 
the position, towards the plateau in the centre. 
On approaching the scene of action, however, 
each divi^pn separated into several- minor col- 
umns, which commenced nearly simultaneous at- 
tacks on different portions of the British line. The 
most vehement was that headed by Delaborde 
in person, who first came in contact with the 
brigade of General Anstruther, which occupied 
the left of the plateaa, and the village of Vi- 
miero. During its advance, this body was ex- 
posed to a destructive fire of artillery, which it 
bore with great steadiness and gallantry, and 
rapidly forced back the skirmishers who had 
been stationed in the woods on either flank. A 
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<lieck, however, was soon given to the progress chap. xi« 
t)f the assailants, who, having reached the sum- 
mit of the plateaa, were met hy a destructive Auirust. 
▼oUey from the fiftieth regiment, which after- 
wards rushed on to the charge, and drove them 
tB confusion, and with great slaughter, down the 
face of the hill. The attack on General Fane's 
brigade was no less decisively repulsed ; and a re- 
giment, which was advancing on the village, by 
the church, was opportunely attacked in flank by 
the brigade of General Adand, then moving 
to its position on the heights. A most gaUant 
charge, by the small body of cavalry led by Col* 
one! Taylor, completed the discomfiture of the 
enemy in this quarter. They fled in utter con- 
fusion, and were vigorously pursued, by Colonel 
Taylor and his squadron, for nearly two miles ; 
when General Margaron, who commanded the 
French cavalry, observing the small number of 
the assailants, advanced to the charge ; and the 
remnant of this brave band were compelled to 
retreat, with the loss of their leader. General 
Kellerman, having rallied the fugitives, made a 
last effort with the reserve to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day* A column, strongly support* 
ed. by artQlery, was again sent forward to gain 
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CHAP. XI. possession of the village of Vimiero. In ad- 

vancing by tbe road» it was encountered by the 

Auffittt ^orty-tbird regiment ; and, after a sbort^ but 
desperate struggle, was driren back. No far- 
ther attempt was made on this part of the posi^' 
tion ; and the enemy retired, leaving seven 
pieces of artillery, and a great number of prison* 
^rs, in possession of the victors. 

While tiiese events were passing in the cew* 
tre, an attack, no less resolutely supported, was 
made on the left of the British, whidi occupied 
the heights, on the Lourinha road. In that 
quarter, Greneral Fergfuson, whose brigade had 
been moved from the right to the left of the 
line, had scarcely taken up his ground, when he 
found himself assailed by a strong body of in^ 
£uitry, supported by cavalry. The engagement 
was fierce, and resolutely maintained on both 
sides. The troops of Ferguson remained im- 
movable imder every e£Fort to dislo%e them; 
and, on the coming up of the eighty-second and 
twenty-ninth regiments, the enemy were charged 
with the bayonet, and driven back in confusion. 
The Frendi cavalry endeavoured to retrieve 
the misfortune of the in&ntry by several charges, 
but iui vain. They were uniformly repulsed with 
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niiflluikeii steadiness, hj the brigades of Fei^- chap. xi. 

son and Nightingale, and at length ceased from 

farther attack. . 

August. 

The frfdt of this achievement was the captnre 
of six guns ; and Grenend Fergfoson, leaving the 
seventy-fbst and eighty-second regiments to 
guard these honourable trophies, was in full 
pursnit of the discomfited enemy, when the bri- 
gade of Brenier, suddenly emerging from the 
ravine, attacked the two battalions, and for a 
moment succeeded in retaking the captured ar- 
tillery* But the regiments instantly rallied; 
and by a desperate charge with the bayonet, at 
once drove back the brigade of Brenier into 
the ravine, and remained masters of the guns. 
In this charge. General Brenier was made 
prisoner. 

Afyrs were in this situation on the left, when 
General Ferguson received an unexpected order 
to desist from the pursuit His corps was ac- 
cordingly halted ; and the enemy taking advan- 
tage of this unlooked-for supineness of their op- 
ponents, were rallied by General Thiebault, and 
withdrawn, under protection of the cavalry, to a 
position in rear of Toledo. In the subsequent 
retreat of the army to Torres Vedras, it was re-' 
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CHAP. XI. enforced by the jonction of two battalions, which 
had not come up in time to be of service in the 

Au^t. action. 

The results of this brilliant victory were, the 
capture of a general officer and several himdred 
men, thirteen pieces of cannon, and twenty- 
three waggons loaded with ammunition. The 
total loss of the enemy, in the battle, has been 
estimated at three thousand. Crenerals Foy and 
Thiebault do not admit it to jiave exceeded 
eighteen hundred. But, considering all the 
circumstances of the action, the latter calculation 
will probably be held to be as much below the 
truth as the former is above it. 

With regard to the relative numbers of the 
armies, there exists also much difference of 
statement. There can be no doubt that the 
British army was numerically superior to its 
opponent ; but Foy and Thiebault, in estimat- 
ing the amount of the French force at only 
nine thousand two hundred men, are, unques- 

Napier. tionably, not entitled to credit. A French order 
of battle, found on the field, gave a total of four- 
teen thousand men present undev arms ; and 
this amount accords too accurately with other 
estimates, and also with observations made at 
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the time, to leave any doubt of its authenticity chap.xi 
and correctness. ^^^ 

While the battle was yet in progress, Sir ^uguit. 
Harry Burrard arrived on the field ; but, from 
motives of delicacy, declined assuming the com* 
mand till the enemy were repulsed. Towards 
the close of the action, when the ultimate suc- 
cess of the British arms could no longer be con- 
sidered doubtful. Sir Arthur Wellesley was na- 
turally anxious to reap the full fruits of his vic- 
tory, and represented to his superior in com- 
mand the importance of following up with vi- 
gour the advantages already gained. But to 
this measure. Sir Harry Burrard, actuated by 
an unfortunate dread of responsibility, refused 
his consent. It was urged to him, in vain, 
that the enemy, severely beaten and dis- 
comfited, had: already commenced a hurried and 
confused retreat; that one half of the British 
army had borne no part in the action, and was, 
consequently, in a condition to follow up the 
pursuit with vigour and efiect; that the road 
to Torres Vedras being already in possession of 
General Hill, it was now in our power to anti- 
cipate the enemy by the occupation of that im- 
portant pass, and even to reach Lisbon before 



S20 BIB HABBY BURRARD FOBBIDS THE 

CHAP, n.lnin. But tiiese aigoments produced no benefi- 
l^wwj cial consequence on the resolution of Sir Harry 
Angwt Borrard. With the caution of an aged com- 
mander, and the diffidence of an inexperienced 
one, he declined encountering the risks attend- 
ant on the brilliant scheme of operations pro- 
posed for his adoption, and declared his deter- 
mination of awaiting, in the position of Vimiaro, 
the arrival of Sir John Moore. 

General Ferguson, on receiving, in the full ca- 
reer of success, the mortifying order to desist 
from fartiier operations, immediately sent his aid- 
de-camp to represent the great advantage to be 
anticipated from continuing the pursuit, and 
to state, that he himself might have cut off 
a considerable body of the enemy. Sir Ar- 
thur carried the aid-de-camp to Sir Harry Bur- 
rard ; but this second representation likewise fail- 
ed of e£Pect.* The accounts he had received of 
the state of the Portuguese troops, was such as, 



* There is somedimg sufficiently characteristic in the follow- 
ing anecdote to merit record :— Sir Arthur Wellesley, having in 
rain used every argument and persuasicm to dumge Ihe deter- 
mination of his leader, was beard to exclaim, on retiring from the 
conference, " Well then, we have now nothing to do but to go 
and dhoot red-l^ed partridges.** 
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in hb opinion, to preclude all hope of their being chap.xi. 
found serviceable. The artillery horses were, or 
were supposed to be, inefficient ; and the want of ^u-^gt, 
cavalry appeared an insuperable objection to un- 
dertaking such operations as those contemplated 
by Sir Ardiur Wellesley. These difficulties, in 
the mind of Sir Harry Burrard, were decisive. 
The army remained in their position ; and the 
French were suffered to retreat unmolested, and 
to re-organize at leisure their broken and fugitive 
troops. 

It may perhaps be considered as not wholly 
uninteresting to indulge in a brief speculation 
on the probable consequences, that would have 
resulted from a vigorous prosecution of the ad- 
vantages which the victory of Vimiero had 
placed in our power. 

In the first place, it should be remembered, 
that the whole army of Junot had been defeated, 
when not above one half of the British had 
been engaged. With regard to the enemy, we 
are assured by General Foy, that every corps — 
every soldier — ^had fought ; and, such were the 
necessities of Junot, that even the volunteer 
horse-guard, composed of French merchants of 
Lisbon, was made to bear its part in the engage- 

o2 
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CHAP. XI. ment. The whole troops of the enemy, there- 

fore, were tired and dispirited, while a very 

Aujrust. ^^S^ proportion of the British was fresh and 

untouched, and ready for any operation which 

its leader might judge serviceable to the cause. 

Before the conchision of the action, the divi- 
sion of General Hill was in possession of the di- 
rect road to Torres Vedras — ^that by which the 
enemy had advanced being a circuitous one. It 
i;^as, therefore, quite practicable to have occupied 
Torres Vedras before the French could have 
reached it ; and this would have been effected with 
greater facility, had the enemy, by a vigorous pur- 
suit, been prevented from rallying their scattered 
forces, while General Hill was in full prosecution 
of his march. The ground around Torres Vedras 
is extremely strong ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that he could have maintained his position, 
under every effort to dislodge him, till he had 
been enabled to open a communication with the 
main body of the army. 

It is indeed true, that the troops on their 
march would have been liable to the attacks of 
the French cavalry, which had suffered compar- 
atively little in the previous battle. But when 
,we consider the qualities of British infantry, 
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which have since been tested in a long course of chap. xi. 
service, and the confidence in their own prow- 
ess, which the recent victory must have inspired, August. 
it is impossible, we think, to lend to this objec- 
tion all the weight which was yielded to it in 
high quarters, at the moment of decision.^ 

The consequences, therefore, of this move- 
ment, would probably have been to cut o£P the 
retreat of the French army on Lisbon ; to gain 
possession of th^r baggage and military stores ; 
and, what was more important than either or 
both of these, to have saved the British arms 
from the stigma which attached to them in the 
eyes of Europe, from the unfortunate Conven- 
tion of Ointra. 

On the morning after the battle. Sir Hew Aug. 22.. 
Dalrymple landed in Marceira Bay, and assumed 
the command of the army, which still remained 
on tiie field of Vimiero. In the course of the 
day, a large body of French cavalry was ob- 
served approaching our out-posts ; and the 



* It is but fair to Sir Harry Burrard, to state, that his opi- 
nioiis were supported by those of Sir Henry Clintou and Sir 
George Murray. With the exception of Wellington, the service 
boasts no higher names. 
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CHAP. XI. whole line was immediately ordered imder arms. 

"TTjrr" The object of the enemy, however, was pacific ; 
AuguBt ^'^^ ^^® cavalry was soon ascertained to consti- 
tute the escort of General Kellerman, who came 
with a flag of trace. 

General Kellerman was immediately ushered 
into the presence of the Commander-in-chief. 
He stated his object to be the proposal of a ces- 
sation of hostilities, with a view to the total eva- 
cuation of Portugal by the French army. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was directed to arrange the 
terms of an armistice ; and, in the course of the 
day, the basis of a definitive agreement was ar- 
ranged between the parties, subject, however, 
to the chance of being rendered void by the veto 
of Sir Charles Cotton, whose approval was de- 
clared necessary to the validity of the treaty. 
In this preliminary compact, no reference was 
made to the provisional government of Portu- 
gal, which was neither informed of, nor consult- 
ed on, proceedings in which the interests of their 
country were so deeply implicated. 

App. No. 14. The chief stipulations of the document were 
as follows : — 

I. That a suspension should immediately take 
place, with a view to negotiate a convention 
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for the evacnatioii of Portugal by the French chap. xi. 



*™y- 1808. 

II. That a day should be appointed by the j^^^jg^^ 

Grenerals-in-chief of the two armies, and the 
commander of the British fleet at the entrance 
of the Tagus, for the negotiation and conclusion 
of the proposed convention. 

III. That the river Sizandra should form the 
line of demarkation between the armies. 

lY. That the British Commander-in-chief 
shooM undertake to include the Portuguese ar- 
mies in this suspension ; and that for them the 
line oE demarkation should extend from Leiria 
to Thomar. 

V. That the French should not, in any case, 
be considered prisoners of war; and that all the 
individuals composing the army, << should be 
transported to France, with their arms, baggagcy 
and the whole of their private property, from 
which nothing should be excepted^ 

VI. That no individual should be called to 
account for his political conduct ; that property 
should be respected; and that all who were 
desirous to quit the kingdom should be suf- 
fered to do so unmolested. 

VIL That the port of Lisbon should be re- 
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c^HAP. xr. cogpiised as neutral for the Russian fleet ; and 
that the principlies of maritime law, in respect 
Auinist ^ ^^® privileges of neutral ports, should be 
strictly observed by the British squadron. 

VIII. That the horse» of the cavalry, and the 
artillery of French calibre, should be transport- 
ed to France with the army. 

IX. That the suspension of arms should not 
be broken on either side, without forty-eight 
hours previous notice. By an additional article 
it was likewise stipulated, that the French gar- 
risons and fortresses should be included in the 
convention, in case they should not have capi- 
tulated before the twenty-fifth of Ai^st. 

On communicating the agreement to Sir 
Charles Cotton, that officer declined yielding 
his assent to that part of the convention which 
related to the Russian fleet, but declared his 
readiness to enter on a separate treaty with the 
admiral in command. 

The conditions of the preliminary agreement 
being thua found incapable of execution. Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley strenuously reconmiended to the 
Commahder-in-chief, at once to put an end to 
the armistice, and advance on Lisbon, leaving 
it to Marshal Junot to renew the negotiation on 
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a different basis, if he thought proper. This ad- chap. xi. 
vice, however, was rejected. Sir Hew Dalrym- 
pie considered that, under all the circumstances, . 
it was more prudent and honourable to pursue 
the negotiation; and Colonel Murray was de- 
spatched to Lisbon, with full, powers to conclude 
a definitive convention. 

At every step) however, new difficulties arose. 
The French, emboldened by the concession of 
such favourable preliminaries, brought forward 
new. demands, and endeavoured, through diplo- 
matic subtilty and evasion, to secure advantages 
by the pen, which, they were unable to acquire 
by the sword. To give some idea of the char- 
acter of the claims pertinaciously put forward 
by the negotiators, it may be sufficient to state, 
that they insisted on being suffered to carry o£P 
two Portuguese frigates, and required that 
French troops should be given in exchange for 
Spanish prisoners. It is, indeed, probable, that 
pretensions, so entirely inadmbsible, were urged 
rather with the view of procrastination than any 
hope that they could be acceded to by the Bri- 
tish generals. All delay was in their favour. 
The ships, on which the army depended for its 
supplies, were at anchor on an iron-bound coast. 
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CHAP. XI. without a harbour, and liable to all the contin- 

TTTT" gencie§ of weather. 

Augurt^ Sir Hew Dalrymple, tiierefore, felt called 
on to transmit a distinct notification to Mar- 
shal Junot, that unless the terms of the con- 
vention, already specified, were immediately ac- 
cepted, he should, in forty-eight hours, reoom- 

Aug. 29. mence hostilities. On the same day the army 
moved forward to Ramalhal. 

The decided tone thus tardily assumed by the 
British general, produced an immediate effect. 
It became evident to the French n^;otiators, 
that evasion was no longer possible ; and, on the 

Aug. so. following morning, the convention, duly signed, 
was forwarded from Lisbon. 

The question concerning the Russian fleet was 
settled by a separate treaty between Admiral 
Siniavin and Sir Charles Cotton. It was agreed, 
that the ships should be held as a deposit by 
Great Britain, during the war, and that the 
crews should be conveyed to their own country 
in British ships, without any stipulation regard- 
ing their future services. 

While these events were in progress, the corps 

Aug. 25. of Sir John Moore had arrived in Marceira Bay; 
and having, with some difficulty, effected a land- 
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lag, it joined the army. By this large accession chap. xi. 
the British force amounted to about thirty-two 
thousand men ; but the increase of his numbers jj^ngust 
had not the effect of inducing the British gene- 
ral to exact more severe conditions from his op- 
ponents, and the treaty, forwarded from Lisbon, App. No. 16. 
was immediately ratified by Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
Of the terms of the oouYention, tlie Portu- 
guese generals were loud in their complaints ; 
and by the nation it was regarded with extreme 
dic^^t and indignation. De Freire, of whose 
4M)nduct during the active operations of the cam- 
paign the reader has already been informed, now 
spoke out in a tone at once decided and uncom- 
promising. He disclaimed, for himself or his 
government, any share of the responsibility 
which the British general had not hesitated so 
jashly to incur. He complained loudly of the 
absence of that proper deference and reqiect to 
which his Sovereign, as an independent prince 
■and an ally of Great Britain, was entitled, and of 
the disregard which had been shewn, in the re- 
4ieint proceedings, to the honour and interests of 
the Portuguese nation. He particularly object- 
ed to the article which stipulated the surrender 
of die fortified places, stores, and ships, to the 
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CHAP. XI. British forces^ without a solemn declaraliony oA 
the part of their commander, that this surrender 
August, '^'^^ ^^y temporary, and that the earliest oppor-* 
tunity would he seized of restoring them to the 
government of Portugal. He ohjected also to 
that article which secured pardon and impunity 
to all political offenders ; because this was an un- 
warranted interference between a prinee and his 
subjects, and deprived the farmer of his un-« 
doubted right to punish such breaches of aU^<* 
ance as he might think proper. It likewise 
afforded matter of complaint, that, in the con-< 
vention, no notice whatever was taken of 1^6 
troops in the Alentejo, nor of the Spanish army 
which had crossed the frontier. 

Although it must be admitted that these ob- 
jections, among many others, were urged by a 
person whose previous conduct entitled him to 
no very flattering construction of his motives, 
they cannot be considered in the light of mere 
groundless invective. With a degree of n^- 
lect, almost amounting to insult^ the Bishop of 
Oporto was not informed of the armistice un- 
til three days after it had been signed; and 
even then he was merely told, by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, that it contained nothing remark- 
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Me, except a provision for securing tlie neu- chap. xi. 
trality of the port of Lisbon, and the Russian ' ^.^„ 
fleet. Now, conceding that the Junta of Oporto j^ugugt, 
was not entitled to be considered in the pending 
negotiation, as the existing goyemment of Por- 
tugal, it had unquestionably a right to be treat- 
ed with the deference due to a body of decided 
patriotism, which had rendered great services to 
the cause, and whose authority was at least act 
knowledged by a considerable portion of the 
kingdom. 

The objection urged by de Freire to that arti- 
cle which provided that the fortified places held 
by the enemy, should be surrendered to the 
English, was one rather applicable to the form 
than the substance of the stipulation. It does 
not admit of question, that these strongholds of 
the kingdom ought to have been delivered up, 
either to the troops of that sovereign to whom 
they rightfully belonged, or to the English dct" 
ing in his name and behalf; but in the circum- 
stances, of a nation without any general and ac- 
knowledged government actually in force, torn 
by jealousies and contentions within, and threats 
«ned externally by an enemy, to whose invading 
forae they could of themselves Imye o£Pered no 
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5ep^2. 



. eAecliial rautaiiee, it ww midonbtodly more 
pmdeiil tlist Ike importaiit fotUc a sca , whidi 
^ eoosdtiitey asit were, the Yerj keysof die kmg- 
dom, dioald be keld bj lunids of greater Tigoar, 
mmd of firmer gra^ With a Tiew to aDaj the 
jealoiisj betrajed on this subject by de Frrire 
mmI the Jmita» Sir Hew Uwlrymple poblidied a 
manifesto, declaring, that he considered himse&f 
as the commander of an army strictly anxiliary 
to the Sorereign of Portngal; Uiat he h^ him- 
self bound to promote the dignity and secority 
of his goremment by every measure in his 
power; and disdaimii^, on the part ci Great 
Britain, all intention or desire of tearitorial ag- 
S'^i^^li'cxnent. Ib the same docnment he gave 
puUic assurance, that the fiwUcssco in ques- 
tion shonld be considered only as a tmst, to be 
sao-edly guarded, and honooraUy restored, so 
soon as the restorati<« conid be made with safe- 
ty to the int^ests of the country. 

On the second of Septembo*, the bead-quar- 
t«s of the British were estaUished at OyerM, 
and the army were put in possession of die forts 
mtheTagus. On tiie tenth, the Castle of Be- 
l«n was eyacoated by the FreiM^ ; and on the 
^^ 12. twelfih, a dirisicm was stadcmed on the Gampo 
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Sta. Anna, sending a detachment to garrison tlie chap. xi. 
citadel of Lisbon, and to maintain order in the city. 
It had been proposed by Sir Arthnr Wellesley, September. 
that an article should be introduced into the con- 
vention, with the view of << making the French 
generals disgoi^e the chnrch plate which they 
had stolen/' and for limiting, by a more particu- 
lar description, the property which the army 
were to be allowed to abstract from the country 
under the name of baggage. This proposal, 
however, was not carried into effect, because it 
was represented by Creneral Kellerman, that the 
introduction of such a stipulation, would be re- 
proachful to the French army, and unpleasant 
to its commander. General Kellerman pledged 
himself, at the same time, that such an abuse of 
the terms of the convention should not take place. 
The consequences of this forbearance were soon 
apparent. It became known that the French, un- 
der cover of the second article of the preliminary 
agreement, and the fifth of the convention, which 
guaranteed the undisturbed removal of their pri- 
vate jM^perty, were carrying off the spoils of 
churches and palaces, of the royal libruy, the 
arsenal^ and the museum ; and that every species 
of fraudulent abstraction and covert pillage, 
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CHAP. XI. was employed by the departing army. Th^ 
-Q knowledge of such facts could scarcely foil to 

September. ^^^^^ ^^^ indigpiation of the people. Popular 
tumults were the consequence; deep and intense 
curses were cast on the degraded robbers^ whose 
unprincipled «nd oppressive tyranny had, by the 
remissness of the English, been suffered to ter- 
minate in flagrant and successful pillage. The 
flame of hatred towards their invaders, which 
had long burned in the bosoms of the Portu- 
guese, now sent forth its full volume to the gaze 
of the world. Songs of insulting triumph were 
sung in the streets of Lisbon. Many of the 
tradespeople refused to sell to a Frenchman 
even the necessaries of life. Hordes of deprav- 
ed wretches took advantage of the temporary 
anarchy, and came forth to rob, and to assassin- 
ate. Constant patrols were sent out into the 
streets to repress, violence and tumult. Yet 
these were only partially successful. The bodie» 
of French officers and soldiers were every day 
found dead in the streets, where they had been 
trampled and spit upon by the passengers. And 
so great was the insecurity of the French army, 
that piquets were regularly posted, and all who. 
ventured to approach their quarters in the night 
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were fired on. In this manner several Portu- chap. xi» 
guese were shot. , iQftQ 

In order to prevent, as much as possible, the September. 
successful exercise of the unprincipled system of 
pillage, in which the French were engaged, a 
Commission, of which General Beresford was Sep. 3. 
the chief, was directed to superintend the strict 
execution of the terms of the Convention. The 
commissioners entered on their duties with be- 
coming firmness. Through their exertions, the 
spoils of the museum and the royal library were 
restored ; and the money abstracted from the pub- 
lic treasury was ordered to be refunded. Yet it 
was found altogether impossible to put a stop to 
many unwarranted and shameful acts of furtive 
spoliation which were hourly taking place, in de-. 
fiance of an order with difficulty obtained from 
Marshal Junot, that all stolen property should be 
restored. By an unfortunate oversight, a divi-^ 
sion of the French army was suffered to sail 
before the extent of the depredations they had 
committed could be ascertained, and it became a 
matter of delicacy, as well as of difficulty, to 
deal more harshly with the remaining portion of 
the army, than with that which had been suffered 
$0 escape. 
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CHAP. XI. On the fifteenth, the first division of Ae 



IROR F^iich army sailed. The Spanish prisoners in 
SeptoBber. ^® hulks were disemharked, and tlie Hheration 
of the country was announced hy the devation of 
the national standard. On this occasicm, the joy 
and enthusiasm of the inhabitants were raised 
to the highest pitch. The city seemed to send 
forth one mighty shout of triumphant thanks- 
giving. Innumerable banners were displayed in 
every quarter oi the dty. The ships in the riv- 
er were decorated with the proud symbols of 
national independence ; and repeated salvoes of 
artillery proclaimed that the iron rod of the op- 
pressor was at length broken. For nine succes- 
sive nights the city was universally illuminated ; 
and all was joy and festivity in Lisbon. 

These rejoicings having ended, the destina- 
tion of the Spanish troops . naturally became ait 
object of attention to the British general. Des- 
titute alike of money and arms, it was quite 
evident they could not be brought to act as an 
efficient body, unless the means of organisation 
and equipment were fumifilied from the funds of 
the British army. This was done. A sum oi 
twenty thousand dollars was advanced from the 
military chest, and the troops were soon brooght 
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into a state of complete readiness for service. chap.xi. 
The first project entertained, was that of sending 
them to Badajos ; but, ort the representations of September^ 
two Catalan deputies, it was thought more ad- 
vantageous to the general cause to land them in 
Catalonia, where their presence could not fail to 
produce an immediate influence. The Spanish 
corps, in number about four thousand, was ac- 
cordingly embarked, and set sail for that des- 
tination. 

In attempting to arrange the details of a civil 
government in Portugal, Sir Hew Dalrymple 
became involved in a task of singular delicacy 
and difficulty. The Junta of Oporto were 
known, for some time, to have been engaged in 
intrigues to secure the extension and continu- 
ance of their power. Making a pretext of the 
troubled state of the capital, they expressed their 
wishes to the British General, that Oporto might 
be made the temporary seat of government; 
and that deputies from the different provinces 
should be directed to repair thither, to arrange 
the interests of the kingdom. It was likewise 
stated by the Bishop of Oporto, that he had ac- 
cepted authority, only in the hope of promoting 
the restoration of his sovereign; but if his con- 

VOL. I. p 
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CHAP. XI. tinoance in office should be thought conducive to 
the national interest, he intimated that his duty 

September. ^^^'^^ ^^* suiFer him to quit Oporto, unless in 
compliance with a direct order from the Prince 
Regent. He strongly urged the advantages 
which would accrue to the kingdom, from the 
proposed arrangement; and that the opposition 
to its execution would be greatly obviated, were 
the measure to be suggested by the British 
General. 

The finesse of the Bishop was somewhat too 
flimsy to prove successful. Though aware of 
his popularity, and the services which he had 
rendered to the cause of his country. Sir Hew 
Dalryrople declined lending his sanction or sup- 
port to the proposed arrangement He replied, 
that his sovereign could not, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Portugal, consent to the unquali- 
fied restoration of the Council of Regency, some 
members of which had incurred suspicion of be- 
ing attached to the interest of France. On the 
other hand, it was unquestionable, that those 
members who had kept their fidelity unstained 
during the period of struggle, were fuUy entitled 
to be reinstated in authority. 

Without entering into any detail of the petty 
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intrigues, which had their origin in private in- chap. xi. 
terests and indiyidual cupidity of power, it will 
be suf&cient to state, that, after many difficulties, September, 
a Council of Regency was appointed, of which 
the Bishop of Oporto was a member. The Junta 
of Oporto then formally declared its functions at 
an end, with |i proviso, that shoidd the Regen- 
cy be overthrown by any new invasion of the 
enemy, their body should be held, de facto, to 
have resumed its authority. The other provin- 
cial Juntas were, in like manner, dissolved ; and 
the authority of the Regency was universally ac- 
knowledged throughout the kingdom. 

In England, the intelligence of the Conven- 
tion of Cintra was received with a general burst 
of indignation and disgust. The sentiment per- 
vaded all classes, that the British arms had sus- 
tained a deep and imperishable tarnish, and the 
voice of the nation called loudly for inquiry. 
By the government, the demand of millions was 
not, and could not be, disregarded. Sir Hew 
Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard were recalled 
from Portugal, and a court of general officers* 

* The members of the court were as follows :— Sir David 
Dundas, President ; Generals Craig, Lord Moira, Lord Heath- 
field ; and Lieutenant-Generals Lord Pembroke, Nugent, and 
Nichols. 
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CHAP. XI. was directed to assemble at Chelsea, in order to 
T7~~ inquire into the causes which led to the armis- 
September. ^^^ ^^^ Subsequent convention ; and to report, 
on a full consideration of the whole proceedings, 
whether the conduct of Sir Hew Dalr]rmple, or 
that of his subordinate officers, was such as to 
render them justly amenable to military cen- 
sure. 
Not. 14. On the fourteenth of November, the Board 
held its first sitting. A minute investigation of 
all the circumstances took place ; but the report 
contained little more than a summary of the 
operations of the army, as detailed in evidence, 
and a concluding expression of opinion, that 
no farther military proceeding was necessary on 
the subject; <' because, however some of the 
members might di£Per in their sentiments re- 
specting the fitness of the convention, in the 
relative situation of the armies, it was their 
unanimous opinion, that unquestionable zeal 
and firmness had throughout been exhibited 
by Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and that the ardour 
and gallantry of the rest of the officers and 
soldiers had, on every occasion during the ex- 
pedition, done honour to the troops, and re- 
flected lustre on his Majesty*s arms." 
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This report was not considered satisfactory by chap.xt. 
the government. The Court was accordingly 
reassembled, and the members of it were re- September. 
quired to declare whether ^^ the armistice was 
advisable in the relative situation of the two 
armies, on the twenty-second of August; and, 
if so, whether the terms were such as ought 
to have been agreed upon ; and whether, when 
all the British forces were landed, it was advisa- 
ble to form a convention ; and, if so, whether 
the terms were such as ought to have been a- 
greed upon." It then appeared that the mem- 
bers of the court were divided in opinion. Six 
generals approved, and one (Lord Moira) dis- 
approved of the armistice. With regard to the 
Convention, opinion was more nearly balanced ; 
four generals expressed their approbation of the 
policy of that measure ; and three (Lords Pem- 
broke, Moira, and General Nichols) dissented 
from that conclusion. 

Thus were the opinions of the people left 
AS much at large as ever, by the dubious con- 
clusion put forth by the Board of Inquiry. 
The public indignation was not quieted, though 
partially withdrawn by the interest of the new 
events which were about to take* place on th^ 
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CHAP. zi. theatre of war. In the meanwhile, the Kmgr 
"TTTT" abstaining from any observations on the military 
Septembw- poiii^ of the question, publicly expressed his 
disapprobation of those articles of the conyen- 
tion, in which stipulations were made affecting 
the interests of his allies. << His Majesty deem- 
ing it necessary that his sentiments should be 
clearly understood, as to the impropriety and 
danger of the unauthorized admission into mili- 
tary conventions, of articles of such a descrip- 
tion, which, especially when incautiously framed^ 
may lead to the most injurious consequences." 

Thus closed all judicial proceedings on this 
memorable Convention. 

In reviewing the operations of the short cam- 
paign, of which we have just detailed the more 
prominent events, it must be admitted, we think, 
on all hands, that the conduct of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, while in command, was marked by a 
degree of skill, boldness, promptitude, and fer- 
tility of resource, which can only be found 
imited in a mind of the first order. Like an 
early sketch of a great master, it is perhaps 
possible to detect in it some error of conception, 
or fault of execution ; yet he must be blind in- 
deed, who does not perceive, in the general vigour 
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and boldness of the design, promise of lofty ex- chap. xi. 
cellence and splendid achievement. The measure , _ 
of landing his army, without waiting for rein- September. 
forcements, has been condemned hymen of differ- 
ent mould, as rash and imprudent. Never was an 
objection more futile urged against the measures 
of a great commander ; and when stated by Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, in his defence before the Court 
of Inquiry, it drew forth a most triumphant re- 
futation from Sir Arthur Wellesley. The truth 
is, that the determination of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley to engage his army in immediate oper- 
ations against the enemy, was the result of 
the nicest and most accurate calculation, and of 
a deep and well-grounded conviction, that his 
force was fully adequate to the expulsion of 
the French army from the capital. Had the 
projects of Sir Arthur Wellesley been carried 
into effect, by those who succee*ded him in com- 
mand, there can be little doubt that the cam- 
paign would have been conducted to a more 
glorious result. To say nothing of the advance 
on Mafra, on the morning of the twenty-first, it 
was the decided opinion of Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, expressed in the Court of Inquiry, that by a 
vigorous prosecution of the victory of Vimiero, 
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CHAP. XI. and poshing forward the right wing on the 

"TTTT" road to Torres Vedras, we micrht have antici- 

1808. ... 

September. P**®^ ^® enemy in reaching Lisbon, and have 

at once placed Jonot in a situation in which 
another defeat mnst have terminated in uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

To say that an operation of this bold and 
splendid character, was attended by hazard, is, 
in fact, to say nothing. All warlike operations 
are so. But the point is, did the one in ques- 
tion hold out a fair and reasonable prospect of 
success, and was the object to be attained of mag- 
nitude and importance sufficient to justify the 
risk. These are questions which gave rise to much 
difference of opinion at the time, and on which 
it would ill become the most gifited writer to 
express his conviction with anything approach- 
ing to dogmatism. Yet we know not why we 
should conceal our own decided belief, that the 
conclusions of those military reasoners who 
would answer these questions in the negative, 
are founded on narrow and timid views, by 
which it was more than improbable, that a ge- 
nius like that of Sir Arthur Wellesley could be 
influenced. 

On Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry Bur- 
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rard we would cast no censure. Successively chap. xi. 
called on to assume the command of the army in 
the immediate neighbourhood of an enemy, of September. 
whose strength and situation they knew nothing; 
in a state of utter ignorance of the localities of 
the country, and the temper of the inhabitants, 
these officers were placed, by the bungling mis- 
management of government, in a situation of 
difficulty, which it conveys no imputation, to as- 
sert they were unequal to overcome. 

Up to the period of the armistice, the chief 
impediments felt in all the operations of the 
army arose from want of cavalry, and the miser- 
able condition of the artillery horses. Why, we 
may ask, were these things so ? Why was an 
expedition, thus crippled and incapacitated for vi- 
gorous operation in the field, sent forth to encoun- 
ter difficulties, which might so easily have been 
avoided ? It was solely owing to our deficiency 
in cavalry, that Delaborde was enabled to efiect 
an orderly and unmolested retreat from the po- 
sition of Roli^a ; and had our strength in that 
arm been greater, not only would the advan- 
tages acquired by the victory of Vimiero have 
been prodigiously increased, but all obstacle to 
a vigorous pursuit would at once have been re- 

p2 
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CHAP. XI. moved. Whatever degree of Instre, therefore, 
the operations which terminated in the field of 

September. Vimiero, may cast on the skill of the general, or 
the valour of his troops, they can contrihute 
nothing to the honour of a ministry, by whose 
negligence or incapacity so many important 
advantages were lost to the country. 

On the subject of the armistice and subse- 
quent convention, we have a few — and but a few 
—observations to make. In favour of the prind- 
pie of the convention, and of its sound policy in 
the circumstances of the armies, the weight of 
evidence so decidedly preponderates, as almost 
to preclude a doubt with r^ard to a subject, on 
which we know that the highest military authori- 
ties entertained none. All the Generals of the 
army in Portugal, whose general or local informa- 
tion could lend weight to their opinions, declared 
their decided conviction that the convention was 
founded, in the main, on a sound view of the sit- 
uation and resources of the enemy, and of our 
own means of offensive operation. From the 
very commencement of hostilities, it is known 
to have been the decided opinion of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, that the general interests of the 
cause, would be best promoted by adopting the 
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most speedy measures for the expidsion of the chap. xi. 
French from Portugal, and bringing a British ,g^g 
force to co-operate with the Spaniards on the September. 
Ebro. That it was in the power of the British 
army— •numerically superior as it was to the 
enemy — ^to have expelled him from Portugal by 
force of arms, has never been denied. But it 
as little admits of a negative, that when the 
event of another battle should have compelled 
Junot to evacuate Lisbon, the province of Alen- 
tejo was open for his retreat, and that maga- 
zines had been already formed for the supply of 
his army during its retreat to the frontier. The 
strong fortress of Mvas was in his possession ; 
and the difficulty of provisioning the British 
army, in advancing into the interior, must have 
materially retarded the vigour of pursuit. It 
was judged too — and we think rightly judged — 
that the cause of the Spanish patriots would be 
more efficaciously promoted by the presence of 
thirty thousand British soldiers, and of four 
thousand liberated prisoners, than it could suffer 
disadvantage frgm twenty thousand additional 
French troops being thrown, at no very remote 
period, into the country. 

So much for the principle of the convention. 
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CHAP. XI. That many of its details were objectionable can- 
Q not be denied : and here alone it is that censure 

September. ^^*^ ^^ j'lstly on Sir Hew Dalrymple. It was 
certainly incumbent on that officer to have insist- 
ed on a specific stipulation by which the French 
should hare been forced to disgorge their disr 
graceful plunder, and to have taken strict 
measures for securing its execution. It became 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, we think, and it was due 
to the character of the army he commanded, tQ 
have assumed a higher moral tone in demanding 
all possible reparation from the infamous maraud- 
ers, who had proved themselves alike destitute 
of principle and honour. That the armistice and 
preliminary convention were concluded without 
the knowledge or participation of the Portu- 
guese general, we hold to have been another 
error. It ought not to have been forgotten 
that we stood in a relation of singular deli- 
cacy to the Portuguese Sovereign and people; 
and it should have been the object of the Bri- 
tish general, to regulate his conduct in such a 
manner as to avoid exciting either jealousy or 
distrust, in a nation whose cordial co-operation 
was so essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. Sir Hew Dalrymple must have known, 
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that the patriots of the whole peninsula were chap.xi. 
abundantly ready to misinterpret both the mo- 
tives and actions of their allies ; and he must geptemi^r. 
likewise have been aware, that an union of senti- 
ment between the authorities of the two nations, 
was, on such an occasion, above all things 
desirable. 

On the whole, it will probably be admitted that 
the stipulations of the treaty were more favour- 
able to the French than it was either prudent or 
politic to grant. To have gained the confidence 
of the Spanish nation in the purity of her motives 
and the prowess of her soldiers, was, to England, 
worth more than a victory. This, however, the 
Convention of Cintra did not tend to acquire for 
her. With an army flushed with recent victory, 
and greatly superior in numbers, and with the 
whole nation on our side, we shewed too plainly 
that the vanquished enemy was still formidable to 
the victors. The moral impression throughout 
Europe, arising from the measures in question, 
was decidedly unfavourable to our arms. Our 
military reputation was lowered ; and the British 
generals were regarded as having scandalously 
sacrificed the interest of their allies. This im- 
pression may now, in a great measure, be re- 
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CHAP. XI. g^ded as unfoniided; yet we beliere that no 
Ekiglishman looks back with pride on the Con- 

Se tember. v®"^'^^'* ^ Cintra, or would not feel happy 
could aU record of it be erased for ever from 
our annals. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



OPERATIONS ON THE EBRO. 



It is now necessary to revert to Spain. chap.xii. 

Thoujrh the attachment of the nation to the 

1808. 
cause of liberty was still unabated, yet their ©f- g^ ^ be 

forts had not been attended by any of those bril- 
liant results which had been confidently antici- 
pated. No man of unquestioned patriotism and *•> 
commanding talents had arisen to guide the ener- * 
gies of the Spanish people, and direct them into 
a salutary channel. Each Junta had become an 
isolated and independent government, acting 
without concert, and on narrow views, and only 
influenced in its policy by petty considerations 
of personal or local interest. The govern- 
ment throughout Spain had devolved on the pro- 
vincial noblesse and higher orders of the clergy 
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CHAP. XII. —classes of men who, from their deficiency of 
information, their habits, and their prejudices, 

September. ^®^® peculiarly unfitted for the task they had 
assumed. On the first appearance of success, 
jealousies sprang up between the rival authori- 
ties ; and so powerful was the feeling of hostility 
thus excited, that it was even proposed in the 
Junta of Seville, to enforce submission to its su- 
premacy by the sword. Fortunately for Spain, 
the firmness of Castanos saved it from the im- 
pending horrors of a civil war. On hearing the 
proposal, he at once declared, that the troops 
under his command should not be employed 
against any but the conmion enemy. 

When the French evacuated Madrid, the 
reins of authority were, for a time, assumed 
by the Council of Castile. This body, which, by 
the tardy yet firm resistance which it opposed 
to the intruder, had regained some portion of its 
former influence with the nation, put forth an 
elaborate manifesto, vindicating the line of po- 
licy it had pursued in the difficult circumstances 
of the country. It declared its readiness to co- 
operate with the Provincial Juntas, in any mea- 
sures conducive to the general defence, and 
limited its own pretensions, as a public body^ to 
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guiding and stimulating the national ardour into chap. xii. 
beneficial action. As the peculiar circumstances ,q^q 
of the country did not admit of the Cortes September. 
being immediately assembled, it was recom- . 
mended, by the Council of Castile, that the 
Provincial Juntas should despatch deputies to 
the capital, in order to decide on the imme- 
diate wants of the nation, and the mode by 
which they could be most advantageously sup- 
plied. 

A temporary form of government, founded on 
these propositions, was adopted by the Junta of 
Seville, and followed by the approbation of the 
great body of the nation. The deputies were Sep. 26. 
consequently elected, and installed at Aranjuez, 
with much formality, in their delegated func- 
tions. Count Florida Blanca was elected pre- 
sident ; and a circular missive was despatched, 
requiring recognition and obedience from the 
different authorities of the kingdom. 

One of the first acts of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, was to vindicate their authority, which 
had been publicly set at nought by Cuesta. 
That general was unfavourable to the sway 
of the Juntas, and desirous of preserving the 
authority of the Captains-general and Royal 
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CHAP. XII. Audienzas, which had, in a great measure, been 
"7777" nullified by the establishment of lliese petty gov- 
Seufga^fgg. cramcnts. Elndowed with more than an ordinary 
share of the national obstinacy and pride, this 
haughty leader was prepared, if necessary, to 
support his opinions by the strong arm of milita- 
ry force. The Junta of Leon and Castile, whidi 
he had appointed as a subordinate council for the 
regulation of the district, had, subsequently to 
the battle of Rio Seco, erected themselres into 
an independent government ; and, protected by 
Blake, issued orders to Cuesta to transfer his 
cavalry to the army of that officer. The pro- 
ceedings of the Junta were aocordingly declared 
void; and Cuesta issued orders for the imme- 
diate assembly of a new Junta. He ventured 
even to seize the Leonese deputies on their way 
to Araujuez, and detain them as prisoners. One 
of them, named Valdes, made known the cir- 
cumstances of his arrest to Florida Blanca, who, 
willing to avoid the fatal consequences of civil 
dissension, wrote mildly to Cuesta, requesting 
the release of the deputies thus imlawfully ar- 
rested, and that their conduct should be left to 
the judgment of the Supreme Grovemment. Cas- 
tanos also interfered to prevent the evil oonse- 
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^nences of intestine discord ; and addressed a chap.xii. 
letter to the general, containing a strong re- ^ 

itnonstrance on the violence and impolicy of his gewtember. 
conduct. 

In his answers to Count Florida Blanca, and 
Castanos, Cuesta entered on a laboured yindica- 
tion of his conduct ; and concluded, by declaring 
his resolution of holding his prisoners in strict 
custody, till the Central Junta should have as- 
sembled. It was to that body alone, he said, 
that he owed, or would pay, submission. 

The Council of Castile was then called on to 
interfere, with the view of restoring harmony ; 
but their e£Fbrts, for this purpose, were unsuc- 
cessful. Cuesta persisted in declaring, that the 
soi-disant Junta of Castile and Leon was an un- 
lawful authority ; that he considered his own 
power, as Captain-general, could only be super- 
seded by the decree of a Sovereigu Regency ; and 
that as Valdes held the rank of general in the 
Spanish army, it was his intention to deliver 
him over to be tried by a military tribunal. 

On the first meeting of the Central Junta, de- 
puties, from the Junta of Valladolid, were sent, 
by the influence of Cuesta, to demand admission 
into that body. This was refused. Cuesta was 
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CHAP. XII. summoned to appear at the bar of the Junta, to 
Tr~". answer for his conduct ; and peremptory orders 
September. '^^^ issued for the release of the prisoners. On 
lliis occasion, the influence of Mr. Stewart, the 
British agent, was exerted to reduce Cuesta to 
obedience. That general at length thought it 
prudent to comply with the demands of the 
Junta ; and, releasing his prisoners, he repaired 
to Aranjuez. The result was, that Valdes was 
admitted to the exercise of his privileges as a 
member of the Assembly ; and that Cuesta re- 
mained at the seat of government, in a state of 
temporary obscuration. 

The Central Junta, thus peaceably installed in 
their functions and authority, at first gave fair 
promise of a beneficial exercise of their power. 
But the prospect, so gratifying to the Mends of 
liberty, soon vanished. Their president, a man 
in the last stage of decrepitude, was unfitted, 
by his decaying powers, for the task of guiding 
the deliberations of such a body, or of enforcing 
the necessary subordination in its members. 
Their time was wasted in useless formalities 
and frivolous debates ; and it soon became 
apparent that the Assembly inherited all the 
defects of the Provincial Juntas, without their 
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local influence. Its authority, though not open- chap. xii. 
ly questioned, was viewed by these bodies with ,j^^q 
jealousy and aversion ; and the measures which September. 
it adopted were too little marked by vigour 
and decision to suit the character of the crisis. 
Feebleness of purpose, and tardiness of execu- 
tion, were its besetting sins, and were partly 
perhaps inseparable from its constitution. The 
members, in general, were men of untarnish- 
ed character; but, drawn from difiPerent pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, they were unacquainted 
with each other, and deficient in the knowledge 
necessary to the successful exercise of their new 
duties. For a national convocation, their num- 
bers were too few; for an executive govern- 
ment, too many. 

The more enlightened members were by no 
means unaware of the almost inevitable deficien- 
cies of the new government. It was the opinion of 
Jovellanos that a Regency of five persons should 
immediately be appointed, and that the Junta 
should be reduced to one half of its original 
number. That the power of the latter should 
cease on the assembling of the Cortes, which was 
to be convoked as speedily as was found prac- 
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CHAP. XII. ticable in the circumstances of the country. 
It was scarcely to be expected that the Junta 

September. 8^©^^ decree the abrogation of its 0¥ni powers ; 
and the propositions of this distinguished patriot 
were not carried into effect. 

But the measure admitted by all to be most 
indispensable in the circumstances of the country, 
was the appointment of a Commander-in-chief, 
who might consolidate the national troops, and 
direct their efforts with unity of purpose and effect, 
against the common enemy. To the accomplish- 
ment of this object, however, there were many 
impediments. Spain afforded no general whose 
claims to so distinguished a command were pre- 
eminent and acknowledged. The local govern- 
ments, swayed by petty interests, were discordant 
in their sentiments; and it was found impossible 
to unite the voices of the people in favour of any 
individual on whom the appointment could be 
bestowed. Under these circumstances, the Junta 
endeavoured to supply the place of a Creneral- 
in-chief by a Military Commission, of which 
Castanos was destined to be president. Yet 
this measure, too, was frustrated by unfore- 
seen difficulties ; and time passed on without the 
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final adoption of any efficacious steps for the im- chap.xii. 
provement and consolidation of the national 

*^^^®^' September. 

In the meanwhile, the confidence of the peo- 
ple, in their own prowess and resources, had 
been increased, by the victory of Baylen, to 
a pitch of exultation almost ludicrous. In 
their eyes, the contest was already at an end, 
and it only remained to reap the fiill harvest 
of their glorious resistance. It was impossible 
to impress on them that the safety of their 
country still depended on their adoption of 
a system of firm, unrelenting, connected, and 
continuous resistance. They were unable to 
appreciate the dangers which surrounded them, 
and remained equally intractable to advice or 
persuasion. The Central Government, instead 
of exerting itself to dispel the unfortunate illu- 
sions of the people, were smitten with the epi- 
demic delirium, and endeavoured, by exaggerated 
statements of its military force^ to deceive both 
the nation and its allies. At the very moment 
when the troops already organized were in want 
of almost every necessary, they proclaimed, in 
the true spirit of bluster and bravado, their im- Oct. 36. 
mediate intention of augmenting the army to 
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CHAP. XII. half a million of infantry and fifty thousand 

"7777" cavalry ; a force not larger, perhaps, than was 

September, ^^qoisite in the circumstances of the country, but 

one which it was quite impossible they could 

possess the means to organize and equip. 

While such was the course of events in Spsdn, 
Napoleon was making vigorous exertions to 
retrieve the disasters of the preceding cam- 
paign. Had the efforts of the Spanish people 
been directed by a general government with 
vigour and judgment, it is probable he might 
have been induced to resign the task of subju- 
gating the peninsula in despair. But the ig- 
norance and imbecility of the numerous chaotic 
and ephemeral governments, which the revolu- 
tion had called into existence, gave a prospect 
of success to his efforts^ which led him to renew 
the contest with increased hope. 

At the period in question, Europe might be 
said to be overspread by the armies of Napoleon. 
The French eagles were flying in Italy, in Dal- 
matia, in Prussia, in Denmark, in Poland, on 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Mbe ; and the 
annals of modem history afford no parallel in- 
stance of a dominion so widely extended, yet 
apparently so firmly established, as that which 
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a long course of victory had acquired foroHAP.xii. 

The internal government of Napoleon was one September. 
of trickery and deception. It was part of his policy, 
that the nation should studiously be kept ignorant 
of the real state of Spain. The French news- 
papers indeed did, occasionally, mention that dis- 
turbances had taken place in the peninsula ; but 
they were described as altogether trifling, and 
originating only in the vulgar, who had been led 
astray by motives of faction, or the intriguing 
agents of England. All the higher orders of the 
nation, the nobility and the public authorities, 
were represented as rejoicing in the new dynas- 
ty, and faithful in their allegiance. 

Tbe cabinet of the Thuilleries, however, were 
aware that the deception, thus practised on the 
credulity of the nation, was too flimsy to be 
long successful. A narrative, containing a dis- 
torted account of the events in Spain, was there- 
fore published on the sixth of September. In Sep. 6. 
this paper, the disturbances were exclusively 
attributed to the artifices of the priests, and of 
the English faction. It touched on the political 
circumstances of the country, in a manner the 
most desultory and imconnected, and an impen^ 

VOL. I. Q 
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CHAP. ziLBtrable ohaourity preraded the military detfuls. 
Skirmishes were magnified into battles, and the 

i^^^^. disasters of the French armies were passed over 
with a negligent rapidity intended to oonceal 
their importance. The aocount of the transac- 
tions at Zaragoza was brought down only to the 
period when the French were in occupation of a 
large portion of the city, and no notice was taken 
of their aabsequent abandonment of the siege. 
The details of the battle of Rio Seoo were given 
with studious exaggeration. The Spanish army 
was declared to be annihilated; and though it 
was admitted that the disasters in Andalusia 
were of some importance, it attrlbiited the re- 
treat of Joseph to the Fbro to the extreme 
heat of the weather^ and to the desire of locat- 
ing the troops in a district which afforded better 
water than New Castile ! 

It was in such circumstances that two reports 
from M. Champagny, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, were laid before the Fr^iidbi Senate. 
Dated '^^ ^^^ ^^ these documents contained a strong 
Apr. 24f. recommendation that, in order to contribute to 
the overthrow of British power, the Emperor 
should seize (m Spain; and boldly asserted the 
legitimacy of every measure by whidi an object 
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80 desirable to the peace and tranquillity of the chap. xii. 
world conld be effected. From her geographi- 
cal position, it was declared that Spain must ne- ggptembcr 
cessarilybe considered either as the most impor- 
tant ally or the most dangerous enemy of France. 
When either was engaged in war, the situation 
of the other did not admit of neutrality ; the two 
nations must be united by intimate alliance, or 
separated by implacable enmity. It was for the 
intei^st of Spain, as well as of France, that her 
government should be regenerated, at a time 
when a feeble and dissolute administration had led 
her to the brink of ruin. It had been the policy 
of iiouis XIV. to unite Sptdn to France, by an 
alliance which placed a Bourbon on the throne. 
ThAt poHcy should again be pursued : Spain, by 
similar means, should once more be united to 
France. The increase of the Spanish army, before 
the battle of Jena, and the conduct of the govern- 
ment at that period, were in themselves a declar- 
ation of war. The commerce of France had been 
made to suffer by the laws of the Customs. The 
ports of Spain were open to the contraband 
merchandise of EiUgland, which, through her 
dominions, found access to the rest of contin- 
ental Europe. What policy suggested, there- 
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CHAP. XII. fore, justice demanded. It was an act of both, 
to conquer the territory of a power which had 

September. ^^'^ acted towards France. 
Dited The second report — of four months later date 
than the former — ^was of similar import, and was 
intended to establbh the same conclusions. It 
justified the conduct of Napoleon, in regard to 
Spain. The disturbances in that country had 
been excited by English gold. Would the Em- 
peror permit England to say, *' Spain is one of 
my provinces. My flag, driven from the Baltic, 
the North Sea, and the Levant, and even from 
the shores of Persia, rules in the ports of 
France." No, never ! To prevent so dis- 
gracefid a consummation, two millions of gallant 
soldiers were ready to scale the Pyrenees, and 
chase the English from the peninsula. If the 
French fought for the liberty of the seas, it was 
first necessary to wrest Spain from the tyrant of 
the ocean. If they fought for peace, it could 
not be attained till the fomenters of war had 
been driven from the Spanish territory. If they 
fought for honour, they must inflict prompt and 
signal Fengeance for the outrages committed a- 
gainst the French name in Spain. At last the 
English would be made to feel those evils 
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which they had so long inflicted on others, chap. xii. 
" They will he heaten," said M. Champagny, " de- ,q/vo 
stroyed, dispersed ; or they will fly, as they did September. 
at Toulon, at the Helder, at Dunkirk, and in 
Sweden, — ^wherever the French armies have 
been able to find them ! Their expulsion from 
Spain would be the ruin of their cause ; it would 
exhaust their resources, and annihilate their last 
hope. In this contest the wishes of all Eu- 
rope would be with France !" 

In a message to the Senate, the policy he in- 
tended to pursue with regard to the peninsula, 
was distinctly announced by Napoleon. << I am 
determined," he said, <^ to prosecute the war in 
Spain with the utmost vigour, and to destroy 
the armies which England has poured into that 
country. The future security of my subjects, 
a maritime peace, and the security of commerce, 
depend on the success of these important oper- 
ations. Frenchmen, all my undertakings have 
but one object — your happiness, and the per- 
manent prosperity of your children; and, if I 
know you aright, you will hasten to comply 
with this new call on your exertions, which is 
rendered necessary by the interests of your coun- 
try." 
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CHAP. XII. Vast preparations were accordiiigly made for 
,rt-^ the prosecution of the war. Eighty thousand 
gMttember. Boldicrs of Austerlitz, and Jena, and Friedland, 
were withdrawn from Prussia and Poland, and 
directed to cross the Pyrenees. The contin- 
gents of the Confederation of the Rhine were 
likewise set in motion, and a levy of one hcm- 
dred and sixty thousand conscripts was decreed 
by the Senate. 

On entering France the veterans were receiv- 
ed with public honours in every town along the 
line of their march. Deputations came forth to 
meet them witl^ greeting and congratulation on 
their retum> and they were feasted at the ex- 
pense of the municipalities. 

Such public demonstrations of respect to the 
soldiers of his army, were encouraged by Napo- 
leon. They contributed to diffuse a military 
spirit throughout the nation. They were a cheap 
reward for past services, and an incitement to 
press onward in that career which had led to 
such honourable results. It was his uniform po- 
licy to impress on the people, that those who 
would pursue successfully the path of honour and 
distinction, must hew their way by the sword. 

On the eleventh of September, the advanced- 
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guard of the army was reviewed by the il^per- ohap.xii. 

or at Paris ; when, forming the officers in a circle, 

he thus addressed them : — Scotember 

'^ Soldiers ! after having triumphed on the 
banks of the Danube and the Vistula, by rapid 
marches you have passed through Germany. I 
now direct you to march through France, with- 
out a moment's repose. Soldiers ! I have 
need of you. The frightful presence of the 
Leopard contaminates the continent of Spain :*: 

and PortugaL Let him fly terrified at your ap- 
proach. Let us carry our triumphant eagles 
even to the pillars of Hercules. There also we 
have outrages to avenge ! Soldiers ! your fame 
has transcended that of all modem warriors. 
But have you equalled the glory of the Roman 
legions, who, in one campaign, were conquerors 
on the Rhine, the Euphrates, in lUyria, and on 
the Tagus? A lasting peace, and permanent 
prosperity, shall be the reward of your exer- 
tions. A true Frenchman cannot, and ought 
not, to taste repose till the ocean has been freed 
from its tyrant. Soldiers ! all that you have al- 
ready done, all that you will yet do, for the 
happiness of France and my glory, shall be eter- 
nally engraven on my heart." 
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CHAP. XII. A force, amonntiiig nearly to two hundred 
and fiAy thousand men, of all nations, languages, 

September, and religions, thronged the roads to Spain; di- 
verse in all of thought, motive, or expression, 
and united only by the strong bond of military 
discipline. A struggle, more * vehement and 
deadly than that in which Spain had hitherto 
been engaged, was evidently approaching. £very 
nerve and muscle would-be strained to regain 
the grasp which France, by the disasters of the 
former campaign, had been forced to loosen. It 
was the last and decisive contest between tyran- 
ny and freedom ; and all hopes — ^those alike of 
the slave and the freeman — ^were absorbed in 
the event. 

While to all eyes the horizon of Spain was 
thus hourly becoming more dark and overcast, 
Napoleon set out for Erfurth, to hold a confer- 
ence with the Emperor Alexander. The conse- 
quences of this meeting were a treaty of alliance 
between the sovereigns, and a proposal for peace 
to Great Britain. The latter was accompanied 
by a joint letter from the two Emperors to the 
Eong of England. << The circumstances of Eu- 
rope,'' they said, ^< had brought them together; 
and their first object was to yield to the wishes 
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and wants of all nations, and to seek, in a gen- chap. xii. 
eral peace, the most efficacious remedy for the 
common miseries of Europe. The long and September. 
bloody war which had ravaged the continent 
was at length at an end, and could not he re- 
newed. Many changes had taken place in En- ^ 
rope ; and many states had been overthrown. 
Of these the chief cause was the distress and 
convulsion produced by the stagnation of mari- 
time commerce. Still greater changes might 
take place against the policy of the English na- 
tion. Peace, therefore, was the interest of Eng- 
land, as well as of the continent. We write to 
entreat your Majesty," observed the potentates, 
in conclusion, ^' that, disregarding the dictates 
of the passions, you would listen to the voice of 
humanity. That you would at length resolve 
to conciliate all interests, and, by so doing, pre- 
serve the existing powers, and ensure the hap- 
piness of Europe, and of this generation, at the 
head of which providence has placed us." 

This singular communication was answered 
by Mr. Canning, in two letters addressed to the 
Russian and French ministers, accompanied by 
an official note. The former contained a state- 
ment of the reasons, why his Majesty did not 

q2 
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CHAP. xn. think It proper to depart from tlie usoal mode 
of conducting negotiations between indepen- 

g^^gjjjj^^ dent sovereigns. In the latter, the King's readi- 
ness and desire to negotiate a peace> on any 
terms not inconsistent with his own hpnour, and 
# with the permanent security of Europe, iwere ar 
gain asserted. If the condition of the continent 
had been on^ of agitation and convulsion — if many 
states had been subverted, and more were yet 
threatened with subversion, these calamities, it 
was declared} were not with any justice attri- 
butable to his Majesty. It was most true, that 
these dreadful wars were altogether in oppo- 
sition to the policy of Great Britain, yet the 
King could not be expected to learn, with unqual- 
ified regret, that the system which had occasion- 
ed a stagnation of commerce so deplorable, had 
recoiled on its authors or its instruments. It was 
neither, however, in the disposition of his Ma- 
jesty, nor in the character of the people over 
whom he reigned, to rejoice in the n^sery and 
privations even of the nations combined against 
him; and, therefore, he anxiously desired the 
termination of the sufferings of the continent 
The sole object of the war in which his Majesty 
was engaged, was national safety ; but in its 
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progress, new obligatums liad been imposed on cHAP.xir. 
him, in behalf of those powers whom the ag- 
gressions of a common enemy had compelled to geotember 
onite their cause with his, and of others who had 
solicited his assistance and support in the yindi- 
cation of their national independence. The in- ^ 
terests of Portugal, Sicily, and Sweden, the 
document went on to state, were inseparably 
connected with those of his Majesty ; and for 
these powers he claimed a participation in the 
negotiations. With Spain, indeed, no formal 
treaty had been executed ; but he had contract- 
ed, in the fsice of the world, engagements with 
that nation not less sacred than the most for- 
mal treaties ; and it wa% therefore, indispens- 
able that the goTemment, acting in name and 
on behalf of the Spanish monarch, should be 
admitted as party to any negotiiatioa in which 
his Majesty might engage. 

The issue of this unpromising attempt to ef- 
fect the general pacification of Europe is well 
known. The Russian minister, in his reply, de- 
clared the resolution of his Sovereign not to re- 
cognise the insurgent government ci Spain as 
an independent power. The Emperor had al- 
ready acknowledged the title of Joseph Buona- 
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CHAP JUL parte to the crown of Spain. He had nnited hb 
"!~JT" interests with those of Napoleon, and was re- 

September. *®^^^ to adhere to his engagements. The 
reply of M. Champagny was insulting. ^' How 
is it possible," said he, '^ for the French go- 
vernment to entertain the proposal of admit- 
ting the Spanish insurgents to the negotiation ? 
What would the Elnglish government have said 
had it been proposed to them to admit the Cath- 
olic insurgents of Ireland? France, without 
having entered into formal treaties, had been in 
communication with them, and had frequently 
sent them succours." 

The lameness of this attempt, at analogical 
reasoning, was ably exposed by Mr. Canning in 
his reply; and the correspondence concluded, 
as probably was expected by both parties, with- 
out any beneficial result. 

Oct 18. On the eighteenth of October, Napoleon re- 
turned to Paris ; and on the twenty-fourth, he 
opened the session of the legislative body, by a 
speech from the throne, in which, after a brief 
and compendious review of the political situa- 
tion of Europe, he made known his resolution of 
proceeding to Spain, '< in order, with the aid of 
God, to crown his brother in Madrid, and to 
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plant liis victorious eagles on the towers of Lis- chap. xii. 

Before Napoleon set forward with this pur- September. 
pose, above an hundred thousand French troops 
had already entered Spain, in order to reinforce 
the existing armies in that country. The flight ^ 
of Joseph from Madrid had terminated at Vit- 
toria ; and there the head-quarters of the army 
were established. 

It is now necessary we should turn to the 
previous operations of the Spanish armies. 

Why a victory, so decisive as that of Baylen, 
should have been the signal for the universal 
inactivity of the Spanish armies, it is diffi- 
cult to understand. The intrusive monarch 
had fled, terror-stricken, to the country be- 
hind the Ebro, where he could not muster 
above fifty thousand men. Had a speedy union 
been effected by the armies of Blake, Palafox, 
Castanos, Llamas, and Cuesta, their united force 
would have exceeded one hundred thousand 
men — a body, had their operations been direct- 
ed with skill, at least niunerically sufficient to 
have expelled the remains of the French army 
from the Spanish territory. But time passed 
on, and the French were suffered to remain. un- 
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CHAP. XII. annoyed in their cantonments. The Murcian 

and Andalusian armies were inactive at Madrid. 

1808. 
i-ieptnnbei. '^® period of successful action was suffered to 

escape; and before anything approaching to a 
concentration of the Spanish forces had been 
^effected, reinforcements had crossed the Py- 
renees, and a total revolution had taken place 
in the prospects of the campaign. 

It was not till the month of August, that the 
Biscayans, overawed by their proximity to 
France and the presence of a considerable 
force, had been able to take part in the gen- 
eral struggle for freedom. At length, deriv- 
ing confidence from the favourable progress of 
events, the standard of resistance was raised 
throughout the province, and a Junta estab- 
lished at Bilboa. In order to restore obedience, 
a considerable body was despatched against the 
place, which routed and dispersed the patriots, 
and established in authority a Junta, whose 
members were known to be in the mterest of 
France. This success was temporary. On the 
Sep. 80* twentieth of September, Bilboa was retaken, by 
a force under the Marquis de Portassgo, and the 
French garrison with difficulty effected their 
escape. But large bodies of the enemy had 
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already passed tlie Pyrenees ; and Marshal Ney, ghap.xii. 
who had assumed the provisional command . 
of the armies, determined, hy another effort, to gpotember 
regain possession of the city. In order to de- 
ceive Portazgo, he first made demonstration of 
retiring on Vittoria, and then, by a rapid move- 
ment, advanced against Bilboa. The Span- 
ish general was not deluded hy the stratagem. 
He withdrew the garrison from the city, and 
fell back on Valmaseda, where he was joined by 
a detachment of the Gallician army. Prepara- 
tions were immediately made for the recovery 
of the place ; but General Merlin, whom Ney 
had left in command, aware of the difficulty of 
maintaining himself in an unfortified city, with- 
drew his troops without waiting for attack. Oct. ii: 

In the return of the Marquis de la Homana 
and his army, the Spanish nation had to re- 
joice in an event most favourable and impor- 
tant to their cause. When the insurrection 
first broke forth, that officer was in command of 
a corps of about fifteen thousand men, serving 
with the French army in Denmark. He had at 
first been induced to declare allegiance to the 
new government ; but on receivings from Sir 
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cHAP.xu. Richard Keats, the British admiral commanding 
'T~T' on the station, intelligence of the real character 
Oc^fj^^ of the events then passing in Spain, he deter- 
mined to retom, and bear part in the noble 
struggle in which his conntiymen were engaged. 
The army nnanimonsly approved of the reso- 
lution of its chief; and a project for deceiving 
the vigilance of Bemadotte, the French com« 
mander in Jutland, and for the subsequent em- 
barkation of the army, having been concerted 
with the British admiral, it was successfully car- 
ried into effect. Several battalions were sur- 
rounded and disarmed by the French army ; but 
the remainder, amounting to about ten thousand, 
arrived safely at St. Andero, where they were 
disembarked. 

When the Spanish army was at length con- 
centrated on the Ebro, its position was as follows. 

Blake, with the army of Gallicia^ occupied a 
line extending from Bilboa to Burgos, and con- 
stituted the left of the united army. He 
was directed to force the right of the French, 
and possess himself of the great road to B9- 
yonne. 

The centre, under Castanos, had its head- 
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quarters at Soria, and occupied Taranzona, chap.xii. 
Borja, and Tudela. "iSObT 

The Aragonese and Valencian forces werir October, 
stationed on the side of Zaragoza, with their 
right extending to Sanguessa, and formed the 
right of the army. 

The Conde de Belvidere, commanding the 
levies of Estramadura, had his head-quarters at 
Burgos, and was destined, when joined by the 
British army — whose arrival was speedily anti- 
cipated — ^to advance on the centre of the French 
army. 

Morla was at Madrid with the reserve, con- 
sisting of about twenty thousand men. 

At this period the left wing of the French 
army, commanded by Marshal Moncey, . was 
posted along the Aragon and the Ebro, hav- 
ing its head-quarters at Tafalla. — Marshal Ney 
was at Giiardia ; Bessieres at Miranda ; and Le- 
febvre, on the right, occupied the heights of 
Durango and Mondragon. 

While the- armies were thus stationed, the 
Spanish government and people, alike buoyed up 
by an overweening confidence, became impatient 
for action. The former despatched commissioners 
to the army, in order to accelerate the adoption 
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CHAP.xii.of actiTe measures for the expiilsion of the ene- 
jQQg my. No folly could be more ^(regious. Tlie 
Ocigj^, Spanish generals required no Mentor to counsel 
them into measures of folly and imprudence. But, 
incredible as it may appear, the only apprehen- 
sion which seems, at this period, to have haunted 
the imagination of the Supreme Junta, and 
poisoned their repose, was, that the French, by 
a speedy and total eyacnation of die Spanish 
territory, might baulk the just vengeance whidi 
the injured nation was prepared to wreak on its 
oppressors. 

Though the advanced-posts of the armies, 
almost in presence of each other, were at 
many points separated only by a rivulet, no 
engagement had yet taken place. But this 
period of inaction was soon destined to cease. 
Palafox and Castanos had concerted a project 
of operations, in pursuance of which detach- 
ments of the central army were pushed on to 
Oct 85. Lerin and Viana, while the Aragonese, by')ft 
flank march, were dosing on Sanguessa, with the 
view of advancing on Roncesvalles, and thus 
cutting o£P the communicatiofca of the French 
army. Moncey, alarmed at these movements, 
detached a force of infantry, under Generab 
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Habert and Razout, with General Wathier's chap.xii. 
brigade of cavalry, to thrust back the Spaniards, "T^TjT" 
and regain the positions they had seized. An o^^er. 
engagement in consequence took place. ' The 
Spanish detachments were driven back in con- 
fusion, and a battalion of light infantry, surround- 
ed in Lerin, were made prisoners. 

At the same time, Ney advanced on Logrono, 
which was occupied by the Castilian force under 
Pignatelli. After an obstinate resistance the 
city was taken ; and the French, crossing the 
Ebro, continued the pursuit for several leagues. 

The attempt of the Spanish army on the left 
being thus defeated, Moncey, while observing 
the motions of Palafox and Castanos, was order- 
ed to wait the issue of the attacks on Blake and 
Belvidere, with the view of subsequently ad- 
vancing on Zaragoza. Of these operations we 
must now speak. 

The main body of th^westem army was posted 
in front of the heights of Durango and Mondra- 
gon, which commai^ded the great road to Ba- 
yonne. Blake, trusting that the Asturian General 
Azevedo would cat off the conmiunication be- 
tween Durango and Vittoria by Ochandiana, re- 
solved to make an effort to gain possession of 
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CHAP. xn. the heights of Mondragon^ and thus to effect a 
-Q-.Q separatioii between the advanced-guard and 
Ocujifgf, main body of the army. With this view he 
advanced to Zomosa ; and Greneral Merlin, on 
his approach, thought it prudent to evacuate 
the town, and take post with his division on a 
range of heights in the rear. On the following 
day, a division of the Spanish army advanced 
from Rigoytia, with the intention of turning the 
right flank of Merlin's position, while the centre 
and right pushed forward to the attack in front. 
These measures were successfuL The French 
abandoned the position, and fell back on Du- 
rango. 

Lefebvre, alarmed by these movements, was 
induced to violate the orders of the Emperor, 
that he should content himself with keeping the 
enemy in check, and advanced with his whole 
force, amounting to about twenty-five thousand 
' men, to the support of Merlin. I<^or several days 
Oct 81. the armies remained inactive. On the thirty-first, 
Lefebvre advanced to the attack. Blake's army 
was considerably inferior in number, and without 
cavalry or artillery. The issue of a battle, fought 
under circumstances so imprudent, may be antici- 
pated. After a gallant and strenuous resistance, 
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the Spaniards were defeated, and forced to retreat chap.xii. 
on Bilboa. This operation, though conducted in ,j^^q 
presence of a superior army, was effected in good November. 
order ; and, on the day following, Blake crossed 
the Salcedon, and took up a position at Nava. 

The corps of Lefebvre, reinforced by that of 
Victor, continued to follow up the victory it had 
gained, and endeavoured to cut off the Asturian 
division of Azevedo. In this he was not suc- 
cessful ; but Blake was driven from position to 
position. Encounters took place at Guenas, Val- 
maseda, and Espinosa ; and his army, which for Nov. 9. 
some days had been without provisions, and ex- 
posed to the most inclement weather, were at 
length thrown into confusion so complete, that, Jones, 
on the fourteenth of November, when the Mar- 
quis de la Romana traversed the district of Las 
Montanas, he encountered only a half-starved 
rabble, trusting to individual exertion for safety 
and support, and without even the semblance of 
a military body. 

In persisting in his operations against a supe- 
rior and continually increasing force, it is un- 
questionable that Blake was guilty of a capital 
error. The true policy of Lefebvre was, not to 
have fought him at Zomosa, but to have en- 
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cHAP.xu.coiiraged him to advance still farther from his 
■ resonrces, by wUch means his whole aiiny might 

N vember ^^® ^^^^ cat off. In the repeated engagements 
which took place, the troops of Romana particu- 
larly disting^shed themselves. Brought into 
action, after the first defeat, piecemeal and with- 
out skill, these veterans displayed a hardihood 
and courage worthy of all admiration. The new 
levies, on the other hand, generally fled without 
waiting for attack. The disorganization of the 
army was at last complete; and, destitute of 
magazines, clothing, and money, it was evident 
that a long time must elapse before it could 
again be in condition to take the field. 

Nov. 8. On the eighth of November, Napoleon ar- 
rived at Vittoria. He brought with him Mar- 
shal Soult; and that officer was immediately 
directed to assume the conunand of the second 
corps of the army. A few hours were sufficient 
to decide on the plan of operations to be adopted, 
and to direct the preliminary dispositions for its 
execution. It was determined to attack the cen- 
tre, in order to isolate the two wings of the 
Spanish army ; and, with this view, the corps 
of Marshal Soult was directed, by a rapid attack 
on Burgos, to drive back the Estramadoraa 
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army under the Conde de Belvidere. On the chap. xii. 
tenth, the second corps was concentrated at the 
plateau of Monasterio and the Quintana la Pallia^ November, 
and inunediately set forward to attack the posi- 
tion of the Spanish army at Gamonal. 

On approaching the position, the French were ^°^' *^' 
received with a heavy fire from a hattery of 
thirty pieces of cannon. Bat this did not impede 
their progress. The division of Mouton made 
a powerful attack on the centre of the Spanish 
line, where the best troops of the army were 
posted, and at once drove them back in confdsion. 
Bessieres foUowed with the cavalry, and, having 
routed the wings, by a vigorous pursuit prevented 
the possibility of a rally. Victors and vanquished 
entered Burgos in a mingled and confused mass ; 
and, some resistance being attempted from the 
houses, the city was given up to piUage. 

This imfortunate action cost the Spanish army 
nearly three thousand in MUed and prisoners, a 
great part of their artillery, and the whole of the 
stores and ammunition which were stationed in 
Burgos. The greater part of Belvidere's force 
consisted of raw levies, which fled without firing 
a shot. AAattalion of students from Salamanca 
and Leon, alone displayed distinguished courage. 
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CHAP.xii. Animated by yonthful zeal, they twice repulsed 
the enemy, and at length oyerbome by the ca- 

November. ^^^* ^J ^ *^® greater proportion were cnt to 
pieces. 

The victory he had thus easily acquired was 
vigorously followed up by Marshal Soult. Two 
corps of his army were detached in pursuit ; one 
towards liorma, another towards Palencia and 
Valladolid, while he himself marched towards 

Not. 10. Reynosa and St. Andero, where he hoped to in- 
tercept Blake's line of retreat to the plains of 
Leon. 

In this hope he was disappointed. In spite 
of the rapidity of his march, he did not reach 
Reynosa till the day after Blake had quitted it 
with the remains of his army, having been suc- 
cessively beaten by Lefebvre at Guenas and 
Valmaseda, and by Victor at Espinosa. Soult, 
therefore, continued his march on St. Andero, 
where h^ left a division of his army; and, spread- 
ing the rest of his forces over the Montagna 
district, he continued to attack and disperse the 
insurgent bodies to be found in that district. 

The left and centre of the Spanish armies 
being thus broken, the piquets of ike French 
were now upon the Douro, and their cavalry 
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covered the plains of New Castile. Under these chap.xii. 

circumstances, Marshals Ney and Victor were TTTT^ 

^ 1808. 

ordered to advance from Borgos, by Aranda jjoyember. 

and Soria, to take the position of Castanos in 

reverse ; while Marshal Lannes, with about forty 

thousand men, should attack him in front. 

On the approach of the French, Castanos 

abandoned Calahorra. On the twenty-third Nov. 23. 

Lannes appeared in front of his position near 

Tudela. 

The Spanish army, in number about forty- 
five thousand, was posted on a range of easy 
hills, extending from Tudela to Taranzonay 
distant about two leagues. The army of Ara- 
gon, which had joined but a few hours before 
the commencement of the action, was stationed 
on the right. The Andalusian army was on the 
left ; those of Valencia and New Castile, in the 
centre. The artUlery, consisting of forty pieces, 
was distributed along the front of the line. 

The weakness, arising from the extreme ex- 
tent of the position thus occupied, was too ap- 
parent not to be taken immediate advantage of 
by Marshal JLiannes. The division commanded 
by General Maurice Mathieu, supported by the- 
cavalry, commenced the action by a vehement 

VOL. u R 
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CHAP. XII. attack on the centre. This, after a short resis- 
tance, gave way ; and the cavalry, penetrating 

Novtmber. ^^^0^8^^ t**® opening, wheeled up to the left, 
and thos succeeded in enveloping the right 
wing of the Spaniards. The Aragonese troops 
in that quarter had already repelled the attack 
of General Morlot's division, hut were now 
thrown into irretrievable confosion. On the 
success of this manceuvre, an attack was imme- 
diately made by the division of Lagrange on the 
left. A detachment, occupying the town of Cas- 
cante, continued for some time to offer gallant 
resistance to the progress of the enemy;, but 
being at length driven back, the left wing was 
likewise dispersed, and fled in confusion to Tar- 
ansona, where three divisions of the army had 
been suffered to remain inactive during the ac- 
tion. 

The French cavalry pursued the fugitives 
towards Soria on the one side, and towards Za- 
ragoza on the other. The troops of Valencia, 
of New Castile, and part of those of Andalusia, 
directed their flight towards Valencia. Those 
of Palafox escaped to Zaragoza, where, by a 
second splendid defence, they were destined yet 
iie^rther to consecrate their fa^me in the eyes of 
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posterity, and make glorious recompense to their chap. xir. 
country for the defeat of Tudela. 

As soon as the wreck of the left wing had Noyemb,,. 
collected in Taranzona, Castanos directed the 
four divisions in that town, to retreat on Cala^ 
tayud, hy way of Borja. The march commenc- 
ed at midnight, and was proceeding with all 
ord«r and regularity, when a magazine hlew up, 
and the report spread, that the French cavalry 
were at hand. A cry of treason arose, and was 
rapidly diffused among the dispirited soldiers. 
The columns were thrown into confusion, and 
the road to Borja was speedily covered with 
a disorganized and insuhordinate crowd. 

By the French accounts, the loss of the Span- 
ish army, in the battle of Tudela, amounted to 
upwards of seven thousand men; and thirty 
pieces of cannon were captured by the victors. 
Their own loss was comparatively trifling. 

That any portion of the Spanish army was 
enabled to rally at Calatayud is, confessedly, 
owing to the dUatory movements of Marshal 
Ney. That officer was ordered to be at Ag- 
reda on the twenty-third ; and had he been so, 
the retreat of the fugitives on Madrid must 
have been cut off. The tardiness of his move- 
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CHAP* XII. mentSy on this occasion, has been attributed, by 
"TTZT" some writers, to lealonsy of* Lannes, by others, 
Nofcnber. ^® ^ characteristic appetite for plunder, which 
induced him to waste valuable time in the pil- 
lage of Soria. But this is matter on which it 
wbuld be little interesting to speculate. 

A British army was already in the field, to- 
wards the movements of which it is necessary 
'^ that our attention should now be directed. 
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